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PREFACE. 


=e 


ee papers included in this volume have appeared 

in different periodicals within the last five years. 
Nos. 1 and 11 are reprinted from The Thinker, No. 6 
from The Expository Times, the remainder from The 
London Quarterly Review. To editors and publishers 
the writer gives sincere thanks for permission to reprint 
heartily granted. 

The titles of the papers indicate a certain unity of 
subject. They indicate also that the questions dis- 
cussed are living questions to-day and fundamental to 
Christian faith. The writer is not so presumptuous 
as to suppose that he has solved the high problems 
under discussion. To make some contribution to the 
solution is the utmost he can hope to do. A few 
repetitions occur in one or two of the papers; but as 
they are found in connection with new points of view, 
he did not think it well to withhold the papers on that 


account, The criticism is directed against theories, 
v 
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not against men. Its occasional sharpness pleads the 
justification of strong conviction. In intention, at 
least, it is.always fair. If the essays in this collected 
form help to stimulate and guide theological reading 
and thought, especially in the case of young students, 
the writer’s end will be answered. 
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THE TENDENCIES 


OF 


MODERN THEOLOGY. 


ao 
i 
THEOLOGICAL AIMS AND PROGRESS. 


E often hear it said that our days are unfavourable 

to theological study, and there is considerable 

truth in the remark. In a hurrying age like ours, no 
study which requires leisure and calm reflection can 
expect to stand high in popular favour. The demands 
of practical Christian work are so exacting, that little 
time is left for luxuries of intellectual and spiritual 
life. And there is another more general cause still. 
Natural science is the pet subject of the day. It has 
so much of the freshness and novelty of childhood, its 
benefits are so obvious, the territory it has to explore 
is so immense and wonderful, that it inevitably en- 
grosses a large share of attention and gives direction to 
the current of thought. But if theology suffers from 
these causes, it suffers in good company. Philosophy, 


which has so much in common with theology, is in the 
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same position. But the diminution of interest cannot 
be more than temporary. The tide now on the ebb is 
sure to <flow again. Just now we classed theology 
among the luxuries of intellectual life; and in a sense 
it is so. Like philosophy, it must be the favourite 
pursuit of the few. The theologian, like the poet and 
artist, is born, not made. At least there must be 
natural aptitudes, which study and training must 
mature. Yet, on the other hand, theology, like poetry 
and art and philosophy, is a necessity of man’s highest 
life. Although not necessary to the practical, every- 
day life of man, it is necessary to the life of reason and 
faith. Man does not live by that which appeals to the 
senses and meets absolute needs alone, but by those 
pursuits which call out all that is highest and finest 
in his nature. A great deal of the theological change 
which causes so much alarm is simply change of form. 
Some suppose that because the systems of the Fathers 
and Schoolmen, of Augustine and Calvin, are passing 
away, theology itself is passing away; whereas the new 
phrases we use represent the formal changes that have 
always been going on. The passing of the clouds is not 
the passing away of the heavens. A century which has 
produced in this country alone works like Flint’s 
Theism, Orr’s Christian View, Crawford’s and Dale’s 
treatises on the Atonement, Dr. Pope’s works, Liddon’s, 
Sanday’s, and Gore’s Bampton Lectures, Bruce’s 
Humiliation of Christ, Fairbairn’s Christ’s Place in 
Modern Theology, can hardly be pronounced a theo- 
logical wilderness. 

If we rightly apprehend the purpose of theology in 
relation to religion, we shall see that it is one of the 
indispensable factors of human life. First, it must be 
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distinguished from religion. Theology and religion are 
two different things; they can and do exist apart. 
The Christian religion consists of certain concrete facts 
of experience—a life of fellowship with God, of divine 
knowledge and faith and hope. It is a certain form of 
life, so well known as to need no further description 
here. Can that life exist by itself? No doubt it can. 
There was a time in the Christian Church when there 
was no theology in the formal sense. But to say this 
is not to say all. Is man ever satisfied long with 
bare knowledge of facts? Is he not conscious of an 
irresistible need to understand and explain them? Is 
he satisfied with bare knowledge of the facts of nature 
and history, of the heavens and the earth, of the rain 
and the sunshine? Does he not try to penetrate to 
the reasons why things are as they are? When he 
has discovered these he is satisfied, not till then. 
“Formerly,” he says, “I only knew, now I understand.” 
Besides, sooner or later, doubts arise from within or 
without. His faith is challenged, and he has to justify 
it. As long as our right of possession is unchallenged, 
we need not trouble about title-deeds; but directly the 
right is questioned, we must produce the deeds. Is it 
enough for me to be a Christian, to live the Christian 
life and enjoy the Christian hope? For all practical 
purposes, and in the vast majority of cases, yes, a thou- 
sand times yes. There are myriads of Christians who 
need no other knowledge. No cloud ever dims the 
brightness of their sky. But there are others who are 
forced to ask—-Why am I a Christian? Why do I 
believe in God? Why do I worship Christ? Why 
must I believe in atonement? It is questions like 
these that theology tries to answer, not questions as to 
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the facts of religion, but as to the grounds and issues of 
the facts. If the questions are right and inevitable in 
certain circumstances, it must be right and necessary to 
endeavour to find answers to them. 

That this is the purpose of theology may be shown 
on better authority than ours. A recent thoughtful 
writer says: “Christian theology is nothing more than 
the scientific expression of the truths of the Christian 
religion ; it simply takes those truths as they are im- 
plicitly presented in the spiritual consciousness, and 
seeks, by an endeavour to rationalise and interpret 
what is so presented, to give unity and coherency to 
the whole.”! “The scientific expression of the truths 
of religion;” “to rationalise and interpret”! Just as 
science gives the higher side of nature, rationalises and 
interprets it, so theology does with religion. Dr. Flint 
says: “Science is knowledge in its completest, highest, 
and purest form. Theology, therefore, by claiming to 
be the science of religion, professes to be the exhibition 
of religious facts and principles in their most general 
and precise shape, in their internal relationship to one 
another, in their original unity and systematic indepen- 
dence.’? Just as the facts of nature lie before the 
inquirer isolated and unsystematised, so the facts of 
religion lie in nature, man, history, Scripture, without 
form and shape. The business of reason is to organise 
these materials, to discover their connections and laws, 
in a word, to “rationalise and interpret” religious ex- 
periences. Is Christianity a system of facts, divine and 
human? Are revelation and God, sin and redemption, 
forgiveness and immortality, facts? Then they must 


1 Lindsay, Progressiveness of Modern Christian Thought, p. 152. 
2 Encyc, Britannica, art. ‘‘ Theology.” 
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be capable of reasoned statement and defence. Is 
religion the only region in which reason has no part to 
play, and rational knowledge has no place, in which 
man has simply to believe on authority? Surely not. 
St. Paul speaks of “rational worship.” St. Peter bids 
us be ready to give a reason for our hope! We thus 
see that theology answers to a demand of human nature. 
It is often said that every man is a philosopher, whether 
he knows it or not; and so every Christian is an im- 
plicit theologian. Religion and Scripture carry theo- 
logy within themselves. In other words, there is a 
science of the religious as of other life. For example, 
every Christian who worships God as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, as distinct in some sense and yet one, holds a 
doctrine of the Trinity, though he has never heard the 
phrase. In this sense the Church was Trinitarian 
before creeds existed; in this sense the apostles were 
Trinitarian, and the New Testament is Trinitarian. 

It may be worth while to point out that theology 
deals largely in theories. We know that the word has 
to some ears a suspicious sound, as of something unreal 
and shadowy, but this meaning does not necessarily be- 
long to the phrase. True theories are as certain as the 
facts they sum up and explain. The theory of gravita- 
tion, and some would say of evolution, is as certain as 
the objects of sense. The doctrines of the Trinity and 
Christ’s Person, of original sin, certain modes of stating 
the atonement, are theories of the same kind. All 
theories go beyond the facts they explain. They 
include the laws and connections which the facts 
reveal. 

Further, if dogmatic statements are human interpreta- 

1 Rom, xii. 1; 1 Pet. iii, 15. 
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tions of God’s dealings, they must always be provisional 
and subject to revision in the light of increased 
knowledge. There is only one Church that maintains 
the infallibility even of the General Councils. Protest- 
ant Churches rightly hold themselves free in regard to 
their decisions. While holding the substance of their 
teaching, they are very far from subscribing to details 
of form and phrase. The same applies to the three 
great Creeds—the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian. 
The first is in the main a recital of the chief facts of 
the gospel, and is invaluable both for theological study 
and for devotional use. It was the work of no Council, 
but a spontaneous growth of Christian faith. The 
Athanasian Creed, unlike the Nicene, did not originate 
with any Council; its composition and introduction into 
Church use are matters of great obscurity. Nothing 
can be more incongruous than to use such a Creed in 
public worship. Few of those who use it can know 
much of its meaning and history. The same is true in 
a less degree even of the Nicene Creed. Both Creeds 
are intensely theological, and are for the school rather 
than for devotion. Experience has shown the unwisdom 
of adopting long and elaborate confessions as Church 
standards. Christian thought soon outgrows them, 
and they become a dead letter. The Westminster 
Confession is a case in point. The Methodist Church 
is favourably circumstanced in this respect. Its doctrinal 
standard is practical rather than dogmatic. While 
strongly committed to the central points of evangelical 
truth, there is elasticity enough to allow of different 
tendencies and phases of thought. 

We have an example of the essential service rendered 
by theology in the Arian controversy of the fourth and 
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fifth centuries, the final result of which is seen in the 
decisions of Councils and the two Creeds already 
mentioned. Arianism was, perhaps, the most dangerous 
error the Church ever had to encounter. And this for 
two reasons—because it involved the nature of Christ 
and our relation to Him; and because, in appearance, it 
came so near to the scriptural position. Arianism was 
far from making Christ a mere man. No doctrine 
which takes this ground has any chance of permanent 
success. The teaching of Scripture is too plain to 
allow such an interpretation. Hence the schools in our 
days which try to get rid of Christ’s divinity must first 
get rid of the authority of Scripture. And man’s moral 
needs are too urgent to be satisfied with less than a 
Divine Saviour. Arianism went far beyond a merely 
human Christ. It made Him everything but God. It 
allowed no other creature to come within measurable 
distance of Him. Still, He was not God; He was sin- 
less in fact, though not by necessity—sinless as any one 
else may be. Arians could apply to Christ all that 
Scripture says of Him, modifying the meaning in some 
passages. One of their objections to the theological 
tests proposed by Athanasius and his friends was that 
they were not Scripture terms.. It was a true instinct 
that taught the Church that Arianism was founded on 
the essentially heathen principle of deifying the creature. 
The error of the Judaisers whom Paul resisted so sternly 
was trifling in comparison with the error of the Arians. 
The one would simply have limited Christianity, and 
made it a Jewish sect; the other would have changed 
its nature, and ranked it with the heathen systems, of 
which there were already too many. The danger could 
only be met in the way the Church met it, by adopting 
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tests which, while going beyond Scripture in form, sum 
up its essential meaning. 

One charge often brought against theology is that it 
is unprogressive, that it is bound hand and foot by 
traditional dogma. This would be a serious charge if 
it were true, but it is not. Theology has always shown 
itself responsive to the new thought of the day, seeking 
to combine all that is valuable in the past with the new 
ideas of the present. The alliance of the Church in 
early days with Greek philosophy, which is now made 
an accusation against it, is proof of this. It may be 
that the alliance was too close, that too great influence 
was allowed to Greek thought. The school in our day 
which on this ground seeks to sweep away all the work 
of early Councils and teachers, allows that the alliance 
was inevitable, that without it Christianity could not 
have gained a hearing in the world at that time. How- 
ever this may be, the fact shows conclusively that the 
Church was not closed to outside influences. The same 
has been true ever since. The theology of the Middle 
Ages again took quite a different form. At the Refor- 
mation, if theology was not entirely reconstructed, it 
underwent great changes, its basis was changed along 
with its entire character and aim. The rise and wane 
of great systems like Calvinism show the activity of 
theological thought. A writer quoted before says: 
“Theology is but the reflex of Christian thought and 
experience, and must not only welcome the modifying 
impact of the sciences, but, as the science of the sciences, 
itself lead the van of intellectual progress. . . . The 
very function of faith in our Protestant theology implies 
the repudiation of blinding traditionalism, and the 
recognition of ceaseless progress—a growing capacity of 
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union between subject and object, between our spiritual 
consciousness and the being of God, between faith itself 
and objective Christianity. Faith carries with it im- 
perious obligation for every age to derive its theology 
directly and independently from the divinely ordained 
sources. ‘Truth, says Milton, ‘is compared in Scripture 
to a running fountain; if her waters flow not in a per- 
petual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of 
conformity and tradition.” ... With new social as 
with new intellectual problems, the theology of modern 
days has been called to deal; in dealing with these 
it has proved itself as well the sanctifying light of 
the former as the stimulating light of the latter.” ! 
An interesting example of the changes of our days 
is seen in the different mode of using Scripture. In 
old days, passages of Scripture were used as proof- 
texts, quite irrespectively of their position in Scripture, 
Old and New Testaments being practically put on the 
same level, and treated alike. In our days, this is 
justly regarded as insufficient, and indeed erroneous. 
The New Testament is put in its right place as the final 
stage of revelation. More weight is given to the teach- 
ing of Scripture as a whole. This change of method 
has brought with it little or no change in the substance 
of doctrine. Let any one take the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and observe the different way in which the 
teaching of Scripture on the subject is treated now. 
There is no longer the same anxiety to find the doctrine 
explicitly taught in the Old Testament. It is seen 
that the subject really belongs to the New Testament ; 
all that can be expected in the Old is preliminary 
teaching. The old method ignored the difference 
1 Lindsay, ibid. pp. 26, 28. 
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between the two stages of revelation, reading the new 
into the old. In our days, the law of development is 
seen to apply in this, as in other fields: “First the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.”? 
It is unreasonable to expect maturity in the early stages. 
Variety, not monotony, is the law of all life. 

This brings us to the greatest, most fundamental change 
in this century’s theology—the new method of reading 
Scripture, known as the historical or progressive. We 
often hear it said that formerly the Bible was thought 
of as made at one stroke—an instantaneous creation of 
divine wisdom, whereas now it is seen to be a growth 
which only reached completion in long, slow stages. 
We question whether so obvious a fact as the gradual 
nature of revelation was ever entirely overlooked, but 
possibly the full bearing of the fact was not perceived ; 
the other method was acted on. The historical view 
endeavours to give effect to the different stages of 
revelation, and to place each section in its appropriate 
setting. The new method is not responsible for every- 
thing that is done in its name. The so-called higher 
criticism professes to carry the principle to its logical 
issue, but this, of course, is open to question. Leaving 
these extremes out of sight, we are convinced that the 
cause of truth and the interests of intelligent faith have 
everything to gain from the new method. The com- 
posite character of the several books does not affect the 
issue; we have only to do with the finished product. 
The essential question we have to answer is whether 
the argument for the divine origin of Scripture is as 
strong on the new as on the old method. We may get 
some light by considering the similar question raised 

1 Mark iy. 28. 
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in regard to the physical creation. Is the argument 
for a Creator of the universe as strong on the basis of 
evolution as on the old view? We know that there 
are evolutionists who think that the theory does 
away with the need for God; evolution is the only 
explanation necessary. But this inference is no part of 
the theory, even supposing the theory to be finally 
established. There are Christian as well as atheist 
evolutionists. The difference is only between one mode 
of creation and another. If creation is full of evidences 
of ends, those ends imply foresight and will at the 
beginning, whenever the beginning was. So far from 
doing away with design, evolution implies design in- 
finitely more complex and wonderful than anything 
imagined by older writers. We find the same division 
of opinion in regard to Scripture. Extreme critics, like 
Kuenen in Holland, and some Germans, repudiate all 
notion of anything supernatural in Scripture; the 
development there is just as natural as in any other 
intellectual or religious movement. But others, again, 
like Christian evolutionists in the other field, strenuously 
maintain that the fact of development in Scripture 
does not dispense with the need of divine inspiration. 
Robertson Smith and others take this ground. They 
seem to accept the theories of Kuenen and the other 
extremists, while denying their inferences. We may 
not see how this is possible, but it is only fair to 
recognise the fact. The argument for the divine 
character of Scripture is then based on the immense 
pre-eminence of its moral and religious teaching in 
comparison with all other religious systems. The only 
effect of the more thorough research of our days is to 
set this superiority in clearer light. The difference is too 
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great to be explained on any other ground than that of 
divine revelation. Moreover, the principle of develop- 
ment is the best explanation of the moral difficulties of 
the Old Testament. The old way of defending these as 
consonant with New Testament standards is altogether 
mistaken. Christ Himself recognises the imperfection 
of the Old Testament standpoint when He speaks of 
some things being temporarily “permitted.” + 

It is worth while to notice that the effect of new 
discoveries is in the main to confirm old beliefs. Any 
one who consults Buhl’s Canon and Text of the Old 
Testament, Mr. Ryle’s Canon of the Old Testament, and 
Dr. Sanday’s lectures on Inspiration, which give us the 
newest conclusions, will see that the difference is in 
method rather than results. The limits of the Old 
Testament and the New remain the same. It is well 
known that a few books of the New Testament are 
supported by weaker early testimony than the rest. 
These are 2 Peter, James, Jude, 2 and 3 John, Hebrews, 
Revelation. Some books had at first a more limited 
area of circulation than others. Matters have been 
so cleared up that practically the only book on which 
difficulty exists is 2 Peter. It is interesting to observe 
that there was a similar list of disputed books in ancient 
Judaism, including such books as Esther, Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, but in the end the doubts were removed. 
It will be noticed that the disputed books are just those 
which are least used as sources of doctrine. We do not 
know that the discussions on the Old Testament dis- 
puted books among the ancient Jews cast much light 
on their meaning and purpose. They still remain an 
enigma in many respects. 

1 Matt, xix. 8. 
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In connection with Scripture we may notice the 
different way in which miracles and prophecy are now 
regarded. Once they were considered chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in their character as evidences of revelation. 
Now in some quarters there is a disposition to discredit 
this character altogether—a course with which we have 
no sympathy. While miracles were not the only 
evidences of His mission to which Christ appealed, they 
were unquestionably one evidence. This is proved by 
the term “signs” which is applied to them. But 
miracles are now regarded, not merely as credentials of 
revelation, but as part of it. Their meaning, what they 
reveal of God’s mind, is taken into account. In a 
similar way, prophecy was formerly limited to the idea 
of prediction and its fulfilment. Now it is regarded 
in a broader way as a divine message to man. Even 
the predictive element is seen less in isolated utterances 
than in the Old Testament system as a whole.’ As to 
both facts, does Christian faith gain or lose by the larger 
treatment? It gainsimmensely. ‘The office of miracles 
is magnified, not diminished. After all, Scripture itself 
is seen to be the great miracle, and Christ the greatest 
miracle of all. We do not agree with those who say 
that, instead of believing in Christ for the sake of the 
miracles, they believe in the miracles for the sake of 
Christ ; but there is enough truth in the view to render 
the position intelligible. In the same way, prophecy 
is seen to pervade all Scripture. 

It is impossible for us to discuss now all the new 
points of view in the theology of to-day. We can only 
touch on one or two examples. We may notice the 
so-called Christocentric view, «4c. the suggestion that 

1 Bruce, Chief End of Revelation, chs. iv. v. 
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theology is to be treated from the doctrine and work of 
Christ as its centre. To this proposal in itself there 
can be no objection. It is not quite new. There is at 
least one theological writer who has worked out his 
system on these lines (Thomasius). Whether the plan 
is a convenient one in the interest of simplicity and clear- 
ness, is open to question. Substantially, every system of 
theology works towards and from Christ. He is the 
central point of the world’s history as well as of God’s 
dealings with the world. If Christianity is a religion of 
redemption, the Redeemer must be its central Figure, 
the Beginning and the End, the First and the Last. 
Revelation begins with Him: “In the beginning was 
the Word,” as it ends with “Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.” 
But the proposal has another meaning and purpose in 
some quarters. The meaning is that Christ shall super- 
sede Scripture. The Reformation made Scripture the 
way to Christ. The authority of Scripture, not of the 
Church, was its fundamental principle. The new sug- 
gestion is to abandon this ground, while retaining all 
that is essential in our faith in Christ. It is said, in 
effect, “The authority of Scripture has broken down, 
but it does not matter as long as we retain Christ.” 
This sounds very plausible, but is it a tenable position ? 
How long should we retain Christ? And how much 
of Christ, what sort of a Christ, should we retain ? 
How do we know Christ save through Scripture? His 
life is part of the history, the goal of the Old, the 
substance of the New. How can one fall to the ground 
and the other remain standing? This might be possible 
if the Gospels could be detached from the rest, but this 
cannot be done. ‘The critics treat these as they do the 
rest; and it is very difficult to say how much of the 
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gospel history their tender mercies would leave us. 
Certainly the Christ they would give us is a very differ- 
ent one from the one the Church has known hitherto; 
not an atoning, risen, ascended Christ, but at most the 
ideal Man and Prophet. The more we are urged to 
prefer the historical to the theological or ecclesiastical 
Christ, the more imperative it becomes to maintain the 
integrity of the history. In other words, the Christo- 
centric treatment of doctrine is possible on the basis 
of Scripture, not otherwise. It is absurd to suppose 
antagonism between the two. To the dilemma, “ Christ 
or Scripture,” we oppose the conjunction, “Christ and 
Scripture.” “To Him give all the prophets witness ;” 
“The Scriptures testify of Me.” 

A kindred tendency of our day is to magnify the 
incarnation. To this again, in itself, there can be no 
objection. The suspicious feature consists in making 
the incarnation the central doctrine at the expense of 
the atonement. In some writers this doubtful element 
is less prominent than in others. We witness in our 
days a revival of an old speculation, viz. that the in- 
carnation is independent of redemption. Many eminent 
writers lean to this view, such as Westcott, Fairbairn, 
Dorner, Martensen. They would say that the fact of 
sin and the need of redemption only gave to the in- 
carnation another form: The human exists for the 
divine; the two are not to be thought apart; their 
tendency was to each other, leading inevitably to a 
personal, perfect union. The speculation is outside 
Scripture. Dr. Orr takes a mediate position. From 
the standpoint of the eternal purpose of God, he says, 
incarnation and redemption were never considered apart. 

1 Acts x, 48; John vy, 39. 
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“The plan even of creation had from the first a refer- 
ence to an incarnation for the sake of redemption from 
sin and the perfecting of humanity.”1 St. Paul certainly 
represents the Son as the goal of creation, but whether 
this means the incarnate Son, is not certain. 

Bishop Westcott, who has devoted so much labour 
to the writings of the apostle of the incarnation, has 
rendered noble service in emphasising the doctrine and 
expounding its bearings. He founds a complete 
Christian sociology on the fact.2, We can never be too 
thankful for all effort to emphasise the social aspects 
of Christianity ; but it seems to us that the link between 
this teaching and the incarnation is not very strong. 
It would seem more natural to connect the teaching 
with the Divine Fatherhood, which does not carry with 
it the necessity of the incarnation. 

It is possible that the Reformation laid excessive 
stress on the doctrine of sacrifice and redemption, and 
that we are now witnessing a reaction from it. But 
we cannot evade the fact that, while Scripture lays 
stress on that doctrine, it does not make the incarna- 
tion the subject of special teaching. If no unique 
meaning belonged to Christ’s death, how can we explain 
the large space which it fills in the story of His life, or 
the many references to it both in His own teaching and 
that of the apostles? The central importance of the 
death of Christ is not a question of Reformation doctrine, 
but of Gospel, and Pauline, and Petrine, and Johannine 
doctrine. Any attempt to shift the centre of gravity 
from the Cross to the incarnation, has Scripture against 


! Orr, Christian View of God and the World, p. 325. 
2 Westcott Social Aspects of Christianity ; Incarnation and Common 
Life. 
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it. With all diffidence we may say that Bishop West- 
cott’s exposition of propitiation in St. John and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is the least satisfactory part of 
his work, the tendency being to separate propitiation 
from all reference to God. This fact illustrates the 
difficulty of doing justice to Scripture on the new line 
of teaching. We are thankful for the increased signi- 
ficance given to the transcendent fact of the incarna- 
tion. In this respect modern theology is following in 
the wake of Athanasius and the early Church ; but we 
must try to blend the old with the new. Perhaps a 
defect of Athanasius and the theology of his day was 
in overlooking the significance of redemption by the 
death of Christ. The Reformation redressed the balance, 
and so is supplementary to early Church doctrine. 
“Ye were redeemed ... with the precious blood of 
Christ ;” “God commendeth His love to usin that .. . 
Christ died for us.” ? 

It is more necessary in our days than ever to main- 
tain an objective atonement for sin, because of the 
widespread sentiment against it. Again we say this is 
not a question of Reformation doctrine merely, but of 
Scripture doctrine. That Scripture teaches a direct 
connection between Christ’s death and forgiveness, that 
that death in some way constitutes the ground of God’s 
forgiveness, has been shown again with masterly skill 
by writers like Crawford, Dale, and Simon. It is shown 
even more clearly by the reluctant admissions of writers 
who evidently lean the other way, and by the violence 
necessary to explain the doctrine of sacrifice in the Old 
and New Testaments on any other basis. Let any one 
read the interpretations of this doctrine by writers like 

1 Rom, v. 8; 1 Pet, i. 18, 19. 
2 
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Maurice, Young,! and others who hold that the only 
purpose of Christ’s death was to move men to repent- 
ance. Anything more strained and unnatural than 
those interpretations could not be imagined. One point 
in which our days have improved on former days is 
in the clear distinction drawn between the fact and 
theories of atonement.2 We are saved by the fact, not 
by theories. With how little knowledge of doctrine 
saving faith is compatible, we know well. The theory 
of objective atonement prevalent since the Reformation 
is the forensic or legal one, the one which states the 
doctrine in legal terms. It seems impossible to doubt 
that this is the view held by Paul, and some reject 
Paul rather than receive the idea. Still, Paul’s doctrine 
is not identical with all the statements of it in Protest- 
ant Churches. It may be that this particular aspect 
of a great subject has been pressed too exclusively ; 
justice, righteousness, has been severed from love. 
Writers like Dr. Simon are trying to hold an objective 
atonement, while renouncing the forensic or “ official ” 
representation altogether. Whether the substitution of 
personal for judicial anger, and of propitiation for satis- 
faction, will render the doctrine more welcome, is doubt- 
ful. What is needed is the equation of the two sides. 
The equation exists in Paul in undeveloped form, and it 
will yet find just expression. The two aspects of the 
atonement are inseparable. What Christ’s sacrifice 
does for us unconditionally and absolutely, is the ground 
of its power as an appeal to our affections. 

Let us now advert to some of the ruling ideas of 
modern thought, which directly favour Christian 


1 The Light and Life of Men. 
? Simon, Redemption of Man, Pref. p. viii, 
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doctrine. Besides evolution, which has already been 
incidentally mentioned, there are other ideas on which 
the modern world prides itself. What an immense 
concession is implied in the admission of Agnosticism, 
that the world can only be explained as the result of a 
power working behind it! The world does not explain 
itself, we are told. It needs an explanation. Here 
the first step in the argument which leads up to God is 
conceded. It is illogical to take the first step, which 
is the greatest, and stop there; still, the fact is notable. 
At least Atheism is condemned. 

We should note also the admission of science that 
miracles are not to be ruled out as impossible. In 
former days, when nature was less known, unbelief was 
ready enough to assert that miracle was excluded by 
the order of nature. Now that nature is better under- 
stood, it is seen to involve no such exclusion. It is 
admitted that to assert the impossibility of miracle 
would be arrogant presumption, and that it is entirely 
a matter of evidence. ‘True, the same men deny the 
sufficiency of the evidence, but that is another question. 
At least the door is not closed against argument. And 
even with respect to the central miracle of Christ’s 
resurrection, there is a notable concession. Extreme 
critics admit that the early Church believed that Christ 
rose from the dead, and that this faith created the 
Church. Here, then, is a stupendous fact—that the 
apostles and first Christians all believed with passionate 
fervour in their Lord’s resurrection, and that this faith 
was the main instrument of the early conquests of the 
Church. Then comes the question—How is that faith 
itself to be explained, if Christ did not rise from the 
dead? The answers given to that question by the 
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most acute and brilliant sceptics are pitiful to read. 
They all imply that the first Christians were mistaken 
or deceived, and that the great institution which has 
re-created the moral world was born of a delusion. 
When one critic says that not the resurrection, but 
only faith in the resurrection, was necessary to explain 
the Church, the simplicity of the remark is perfect. 

We may also point out how the popular notion of 
the unity of communities and the race is the echo of a 
principle largely recognised in Scripture and theology. 
According to Paul, the race is one in Christ. All 
things are to be summed up in Him. Here is the true 
typical unity of the race. We need scarcely dwell on 
the importance of this thought in relation to Christ’s 
work of redemption. His act is reckoned ours, because 
He is the Head of the race. He is the Vine, we are 
the branches. We are in Him in some sort by natural 
constitution, as well as by voluntary choice. “If the 
solidarity of the race in evil made redemption necessary, 
recent Christian theology has found larger scope and 
fuller development for the principle of solidarity as the 
law of universal life, subject to the modifying influences 
of human freedom. As a result of the unity of human- 
ity in Christ, the world is seen as redeemed no less 
than as fallen, and life and acceptance as no less secured 
to it in Christ, incorporated with the race as its Centre, 
Head, and Representative, than were death and disability 
through the primal Adam. The progress of recent 
Christian thought in harmonizing the principle of atone- 
ment with the solidarity of the race, and with the world- 
law of substitution, is well illustrated by Dorner and 
Westcott, to instance no others.” } 

1 Lindsay, ibid, p, 121. 
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There is not time now to give directions to the young 
student of theology. We will only touch on one or two 
points. First, the essential necessity of a mastery of 
Scripture; the study of Scripture and the study of 
theology go hand-in-hand. It is to Scripture that we 
must always return as the source and test of doctrine. 
And as a condition of the knowledge of Scripture in 
the most thorough form, let us urge mastery of the 
original languages of Scripture. It is not for us to 
direct you on the subject, but only to point out the 
importance of the study. Weare far from saying that it 
is impossible to get a competent knowledge of Scripture 
without knowledge of the original texts. Still, the 
student who is without the key of the originals is at 
great disadvantage. The helps for pursuing such study 
were never so abundant as at present. No doubt the 
labour is considerable, but the confidence and independ- 
ence which the student gains are ample compensation. 
If a student at college masters the grammar, he will be 
able to continue the study without difficulty. Remember 
the difficulties are all at the beginning, the reward and 
pleasure come afterward—and they are great. Protest- 
ant preachers especially are bound to appeal to the 
original. The Scripture is their law, and they must 
know it as experts. Luther says: “The sacred languages 
are the sheath in which the sword of the Spirit is kept. 
They are the casket which enshrines the jewel. They 
are the cup which contains the water of life. They 
are the store in which the food is laid up. And as the 
gospel itself shows, they are the basket in which the 
bread and fishes and fragments are preserved.” 

To a student of theology, knowledge of Latin is 
scarcely less valuable. From the mere fact that Latin 
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was the vernacular of the Church in its largest and 
most active section for many centuries, and that so 
much theology is treasured up in it, a student who 
cannot read it with ease is at considerable disadvantage. 
Not merely the theology of the Western Fathers and 
the Middle Ages, but that of the Reformation, is largely 
in Latin. The Reformers, with Luther and Calvin at 
their head, were accomplished masters of the old 
classical tongue. It is the key also to the rich hym- 
nology of the ancient Church. A knowledge of the 
stateliest language ever spoken by man must be of 
service to a preacher in other ways. Vulgarity is 
scarcely conceivable in one who loves the language of 
Horace and Virgil. 

Another study almost indispensable to a theologian 
is philosophy. The two subjects are in close affinity, 
touching at many points. Every great philosopher is 
forced to treat at last of the fundamental questions of 
religion. Sir W. Hamilton used to say that no difficulty 
emerges in theology which has not first emerged in 
philosophy. From the days of Origen and Augustine 
down, we see how the two subjects have influenced each 
other. In the earliest days of the Church, Plato ruled 
religious thought ; in the Middle Ages, Aristotle exerted 
even greater authority. In modern days the attitude 
of great thinkers to Christianity has been determined 
by their theories of the world and man. Some philo- 
sophies lead directly to scepticism and atheism, others 
as directly lead to faith. The fact that some writers 
are happily inconsistent does not alter the fact of the 
mutual dependence of the two subjects. The newest 
rationalism condemns the old dogmatics for its connec- 
tion with ancient Greek thought. One might think, 
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from a first reading of this school, that it condemns all 
use of metaphysics in theology. But it is not so, 
for it appropriates the Kantian theory of knowledge, 
and founds its theology upon it. The remedy for false 
philosophy is not no philosophy, but a true one. We 
know no more fascinating and stimulating study, and 
none more helpful to one whose success depends largely 
on his knowledge of human nature, than the history of 
philosophy. It is intensely interesting to watch the 
efforts man has made to understand himself, and the 
world in which he lives, and the history of which he 
forms part. The list of names which form the critical 
landmarks is not long— Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant, Hegel, Hamilton. These are the men who rule 
the thought of the world to-day. Let us be sure that 
no system has ever wielded great influence which did 
not represent some one aspect of truth. We want to 
know what that aspect is. In the study of these 
systems you will gradually learn where the truth lies 
in the great questions of knowledge and certainty which 
underlie our life. You will also come to understand 
better that strange human nature—its greatness and 
littleness, its capacities and destiny—to which your 
appeal must be made. If at college you can get right 
direction on this subject, you will find your way with 
confidence and ease amid many future perplexities. 

We urge the preacher to the lifelong study of 
theology in the interest of that fervour and enthusiasm 
which must give impressiveness to his ministry. It is 
often thought that theological study dries up the springs 
of feeling. It need not, and will not, if rightly con- 
ducted. Mere earnestness of personal temperament and 
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sentiment is too weak to bear the strain of years; only 
the earnestness of intense conviction will meet the case, 
and such conviction is only gained by long and loving 
familiarity with truth in all its aspects. We do not 
understand the advice sometimes given to preachers to 
busy themselves with every pursuit but their own, as if 
lawyers were to become versed in medicine, and doctors 
were to busy themselves in books of law. We believe 
in preachers having intellectual interests outside their 
own field, but we do not understand them studying 
everything but the truth they preach. It is no merit 
in a preacher to know all about science and art and 
literature, to be up in the newest poem and novel, and 
to be a stranger in his own house. Theology need not 
appear in our sermons, and yet its presence should 
always be felt. It will give confidence to our argu- 
ments and weight to our appeals. We shall deal, not 
in opinions, but certainties. The great preachers of all 
Churches and all ages have known their own subject at 
first hand. They were as finished masters in know- 
ledge of the spiritual world, as the scientist and poli- 
tician and artist in their respective spheres. In other 
fields we can only be dabblers, in our own we may be 
masters. What is the kind of knowledge and power 
that will help me to capture the conscience and heart 
of men for God? That power is what I want. No 
price is too high to pay; no self-denial, no self-discipline, 
no abstinence, too hard to secure it. Give me that 
power. Without it I have no right to preach; I am a 
pretender, whom no one will respect. The passion for 
truth, for righteousness, for God, must first fire my own 
soul before it can kindle others; and this only comes of 
familiar converse with the realities of which we speak 
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“There is in mine heart as it were a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I am weary with forbearing, and I 
cannot contain ;”1 “ He shall baptize you with the Holy | 
Ghost, and with fire.”? The fire of the Holy Ghost in 
the heart makes the prophet and the preacher. 

The personal factor counts for more in the Christian 
ministry than in any other calling. Doubtless, in other 
subjects the teacher’s personality tells powerfully. In 
the preacher’s work, if it is not everything, it is far 
more than in anything else. Here the messenger and 
the message cannot be separated; mind speaks to mind, 
heart to heart. Faith creates faith. Souls must be 
won by souls. Men must hear God and truth speaking 
through me. I must be to them as the voice of their 
own conscience, their better self, pleading with them 
for their good. “We are ambassadors on behalf of 
Christ, as though God were entreating by us.”? 

Erd er. 509: 2 Matto in. 10, 8 2 Cor. v. 20. 


II. 
NEW THEISTIC SPECULATIONS? 


ROFESSOR UPTON’S volume is one of the ablest 

in an able series, and marks more definitely than 

some of the other volumes the standpoint of the entire 
series. While the Hibbert Lectures of Sayce, Miiller, 
Rhys Davids, and some others are of neutral tint theo- 
logically, others, like Renan’s, Pfleiderer’s, Hatch’s, 
Drummond’s, and Professor Upton’s, take quite an un- 
ambiguous position, representing a bare philosophical 
theism or deism, or what some, perhaps, would prefer to 
call ethical theism. However widely and strongly we 
may dissent from the conclusions of the lecturers, we 
have nothing but respect and admiration for their 
learning, ability, and sincerity of spirit. This applies 
especially to the final volume of the series: Professor 
Drummond’s Via, Veritas, Vita: Lectures on Christianity 
in tts most Simple and Intelligible Form, which is as 
good a presentation of Christianity, as a simply 
ethical system, as can be found in English. Its line of 
teaching is that of Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus on a less 
elaborate scale, though the author remarks that it 
was written quite independently. Professor Upton is 


1 Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief. The Hibbert Lectures, 
1893. By Charles B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy in 
Manchester College. London: Williams & Norgate. 1894. 
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an admiring disciple of Dr. Martineau, and, let us say 
at once, a worthy disciple. The master’s hand is 
evident on almost every page of the present work 
without injury to the disciple’s independence of judg- 
ment. It is probably from Dr. Martineau that Professor 
Upton received his bent to study in the field of 
philosophy and religion. But the scholar has worked 
on his own account, and gives us in his volume the 
results of wide philosophic reading and much thought. 
In masterly fashion he sweeps the entire field of 
modern philosophic speculation so far as this is con- 
nected with the subject of his lectures. The Agnosticism 
of Herbert Spencer and the Absolute Idealism of Hegel 
and of Hegelians like Caird and Green have seldom 
been subjected to a more scathing criticism than is 
found in the two lectures devoted to them in this 
volume. 

We shall, in the first place, make a few remarks on 
the lecturer’s general position. Besides Dr. Martineau, 
Hermann Lotze has powerfully influenced him. Lotze’s 
principles pervade the volume. Like his two masters, 
he is a powerful defender of human freedom, and there- 
fore a sturdy opponent of Pantheism in all its forms, 
Hegelian and other. As we shall see, his own final 
position has an unpleasant resemblance to the Pantheism 
he so strongly denounces and argues against. With 
respect to the means by which man knows God or the 
reason why he believes in God, the lecturer holds sub- 
stantially that it is intuition, not reasoning in any form. 
He rejects the usual cosmological and other arguments 
as stated by Dr. Flint, while acknowledging that they 


1 The absence of an index is the worst fault of the volume, and it is a 
serious one, 
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contain a kernel of truth. The immanence of God in 
man’s rational, moral, and spiritual nature is pushed to 
the point of insisting that we know, and can only know, 
God by direct consciousness. This seems to be the 
God-consciousness, parallel with self-consciousness and 
world-consciousness, of which Continental writers speak. 


“God, to be thoroughly believed in, must be felt” (p. 226). 
“Through this immediate connection between our individual 
souls and the Eternal Life of the Universe which is immanent in 
our self-consciousness, it comes about that all influences which 
appeal to that side of our nature where our finite being blends 
with the Universal Being, awaken in us religious sentiment and 
belief.” “The essence of knowledge of God is assuredly the im- 
mediate consciousness of God” (p. 89). 


The whole of the second lecture is written to prove 
that there is naturally in man a faculty of “spiritual 
insight ” by which he gazes directly upon God, to some 
extent in visible nature, but chiefly in himself. It is 
in man’s reason, conscience, and highest affections that 
the author finds the “bases of religious belief.” All 
these imply, and can only be explained by, a universal 
ground and source, and this is God. This thesis is 
maintained with great skill and profusion of argument 
throughout the volume. The two lectures which con- 
tain the author’s positive teaching are the sixth and 
seventh, on “God as Ground and Cause of the Cosmos ” 
and “God as Source of Ideals.” While in these and 
other lectures we are not prepared to accept the main 
contention, there is much that carries our consent. 
Like his two great masters, the author is a sturdy com- 
batant against Agnosticism, Materialism, Pantheism, 
with all the fatal consequences they involve. 

But our purpose in referring to the volume here is 
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not to discuss its main thesis, which has been just indi- 
cated, but to refer to the conception of the divine 
nature, which is incidentally assumed or explicitly 
maintained throughout, a conception which pervades 
much of the theology of the day, orthodox as well as 
heterodox. The conception, put briefly and baldly, is 
the identity of human nature and the divine. We are 
all, of course, familiar with the thought of the divine 
immanence so prominent in the religious faith of to-day. 
God is conceived, not as without but within creation, as 
its universal informing spirit, intimately present and 
active at every point with a nearness which no words 
can express. Still, He is conceived as transcendent 
also, z.e. distinct from the universe of which He is the 
living ground. By Professor Upton and other writers 
the divine immanence is held to imply the identity of 
the divine and human nature, and indeed the identity 
of all life. With Lotze our author is even inclined to 
think that there is nothing without life. Put these 
thoughts together, and it is hard to distinguish them 
from Pantheism. In words Professor Upton asserts 
divine transcendence and repudiates Pantheism ; but his 
opponents on the side of Absolute Idealism—the 
Greens and Cairds—will acuse him of inconsistency 
and timidity. 

It may be well to mention some other writers in 
whom similar tendencies of thought are evident. An 
essay by Dr. J. M. Whiton, of New York, in the 
American organ of “advanced” theology, The New 
World, for September 1893, takes the same ground as 
Professor Upton. The article is entitled, “A Way Out 
of the Trinitarian Controversy,” and is an eirenicon to 
Unitarians. The doctrine maintained is “the essential 
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divineness of humanity.” The error of early Christology 
was in holding a trinity of persons instead of a trinity 
of powers, an error due not to the Nicene or Ante- 
Nicene Church, but to the age of Chalcedon. It was 
the Chalcedon Council, we are told, that first taught two 
natures in Christ, declaring Him “ consubstantial with 
the Father as to the Godhead, and with us as to the 
manhood.” God and man are the same in essence or 
nature, and therefore we should cease speaking of 
human nature altogether; this is to be suppressed ; 
only the divine exists, the same in Christ as in all 
men. Old Sabellianism is declared to be right, its only 
mistake being that it made Christ and the Spirit tem- 
porary instead of permanent and universal manifesta- 
tions of God. “Incarnation” is as true of us as of 
Christ. 


“What Incarnation is in itself, we can only know when we 
know what Creation is. . . . Philosophically viewed, they are two 
terms for the same thing. Each represents a divine process of 
becoming—a natura natwrans, through incarnation in the ‘animate,’ 
through creation in the ‘inanimate ’—an external process, however 
the chronology of its stages and events is dated, since what God 
does at all He does for ever.” 


The Father is God unmanifested; the Son, God 
manifested. 


“The name of ‘Son,’ which the Christ specially claims, he claims 
as spoken for all who think with him, for all who have the in- 
telligence and faith to repeat it with him, yes, for all the life of 
the world, which, even in its lowest ranges and within even brute 
limits, shows occasional glimmers of that unitary ethical nature 
which is of its proper substance.” 


In Christ the incarnation in man simply culminates. 
To call this “ Pantheism,” we are assured, is to be 
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guilty of the “logical fallacy of confounding an un- 
distributed term with a distributed. The theistic 
proposition, ‘ All things are divine’ is vastly different 
from the pantheistic, ‘All things are all the divine 
that exists’!” It is curious that Dr. Whiton adopts 
Spinoza’s natura naturans. His argument is that unless 
the natures are the same the qualities are not the same, 
and divine goodness and man’s may be different. But 
are we to understand that infinite and finite are only a 
difference of degree? Can one ever become the other ? 
Is man potentially infinite? May not moral qualities 
be the same in an infinite being and in finite beings ? 
We are puzzled by the contrasts drawn between onto- 
logical and ethical, or being and morals. Of course 
God is an ethical being. But is He not an ethical being ? 
Dr. Whiton quotes Dr. Matheson of Edinburgh, as 
saying : 

“ The common element in all religion is the idea of incarnation, 
the belief in the identity of nature between man and the object of 
his worship ;” and again: “If the divine be different in essence 


from the human, there is no possible communion in any world 
between the human and the divine.” 


He also refers to an essay by Dr. Martineau, with 
the same title as his own, in vol. u. of Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses, which maintains substantially the same 
view. On the other side he quotes Canon Gore, of 
course with disapproval, as saying: “It is a first 
principle of Theism, as distinguished from Pantheism, 
that manhood at bottom is not the same thing as God- 
head.” Dr. Whiton’s “New Way” of making peace 
between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism is for the 
latter simply to unsay all that it has ever said and to 
surrender at discretion. 
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Dr. Edwards, in his God-Man, takes similar ground 
in speaking of “the humanity of God.” The Logos is 
spoken of as “eternal man.” Dr. Edwards’ exposition 
is so brief and aphoristic that his real meaning is 
obscure. If the new phraseology simply means “ the 
identity of moral goodness in God and man,” the 
phraseology is unnecessary and misleading. Dr. 
Edwards seems to have taken the terms, which have 
puzzled many readers, from Robertson of Brighton. 
The correlate of the humanity of God is the divinity of 
man. Some prefer one phrase, some the other. Dr. 
Edwards says: “Corresponding to the human in God 
is the divine in man.” It is needless to say that he 
does not in words explain away the incarnation ; indeed, 
the title of his book supposes that the two natures 
are different. 

We have said enough to show the wide prevalence 
of the idea in our days. In Professor Upton’s book it 
is taken up and advocated at length. Not only is it 
explicitly asserted at least a score of times, but it under- 
lies the argument of the entire work. We must quote 
some passages as examples : 


“ All these aspects of the self-revelation of the immanent Eternal 
One .. . reveal the fundamental fact that this rational nature of 
ours is not a mere finite and limited creation by the Eternal One, 
but it is a real differentiation or reproduction of God’s own essential 
substance” (p. 30) ‘All finite things and finite minds are 
differentiations of the essential nature of the Divine Being” (p. 42). 
“Our finite personalities are the offspring or the individualised 
differentiations of the ultimate ground of all existence” (p. 48). 


With reference to our question, whether man is 
potentially infinite, we are told, “In man are potentially 
present those infinite and divine capacities and faculties 
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whereby he is capable of rising above finite phenomena 
to unifying thought” (p. 30). He adopts Lord Gifford’s 
words: “The human soul is neither self-derived nor 
self-subsisting. It would vanish if it had not a 
substance, and its substance is God” (p. 284). It 
seems that man is divine in every sense in which God 
is. We are told of “the essential divinity of human 
nature” (p. 246). Our author is fond of speaking of 
man as the offspring or self-differentiation of God. A 
human son is the offspring or self-differentiation of his 
father; they are on a level, members of the same race. 
When the same language is used to describe the relation 
between God and man, what can we understand ? 
Whoever takes such ground may repudiate Pantheism 
as strongly as he pleases; Pantheists will reasonably 
enough say that the repudiation is merely verbal and 
temporary. Indeed, there are passages which go still 
nearer the brink. 

“Because the spirit of man, in those elements of our self- 
consciousness which reveal the Universal and the Ideal, is of the 
same substance with the Eternal and Absolute One, the inmost 
life of man and the life of God so indivisibly blend that it may 
almost be said, in a certain sense, that they are identical ” (p. 261). 


“ Almost, in a certain sense,” might be omitted. 
Again, “ All monads alike, being products of the self- 
differentiating causality of God, are modes of God’s 
Eternal Substance and Eternal Life, to which He 
imparts a certain degree of delegated individuality ” 
(p. 221). “Modes of God’s Substance,” Spinoza’s very 
language! The last clause again is an illogical qualifica- 
tion. It is significant that the “absolute cause” is 
called our “deeper self”’—a phrase used in Hindu 
Pantheism. 

3 
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The pantheistic drift of these speculations is con- 
firmed by another position of the author to the effect 
that all life is one and it is everywhere. Lotze’s high 
authority is quoted in support. Even material objects 
may have some pulse of life, however faint. Every- 
thing is animated, the distinction of animate and in- 
animate disappearing along with other distinctions. He 
appeals to Lotze : 


“ TLotze contends that the most probable conclusion is, that while 
all nature is grounded in and indissolubly dependent on the 
thought and will of the Eternal, each atom and each organism has 
a certain element of feeling which, although of the most attenuated 
character, is a sufficient basis for ascribing to the objects of nature 
a minimum of selfhood or independent reality ” (p. 168). 


He declares for himself: 


“T believe there are excellent scientific and philosophical 
grounds for holding that the constituents of the cosmos, from the 
ultimate element of the ether-vortex up to the flower in the 
meadow, the bird floating in the air, and man building churches 
and worshipping the Supreme, are one and all differentiations of 
that eternal substance, God, in whom every particle of the whole 
has its ground, and from whom it derives its special character” (p. 
218). ‘As all force is presumably of the same nature as will-force, 
it appears to be by far the most probable theory that not only are 
the souls of animals of the same kind as our own, but that all the 
elements of the organic, and even of the inorganic, world are 
essentially of the same nature” (p. 215). 


Indeed, the author goes still further, and abolishes 
another of the old fundamental distinctions—the one 
between mind and matter, suppressing the latter. 


“My own view is that in reality there exist neither two kinds 
of substances—matter and mind—nor one Unknowable Substance, 
with matter and mind as its respective aspects, but rather one in 
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part Knowable Substance, namely, spirit, and that what we call 
dead or brute matter is only spirit in its lowest form of self-mani- 
festation. In other words, the universe of finite things and finite 
souls arises out of the self-differentiations of the Eternal Spirit, 
and these finite creations only differ from each other in the degree 
in which the activity of the Absolute and Eternal Mind imparts 
to them a greater or lesser degree of independent selfhood or in- 
dividuality ” (p. 185). 


Schelling was right then when he said, “ The feeling 
of life wakes in man, dreams in animals, slumbers in 
plants, and sleeps in stones.” Some one has called 
matter “congealed spirit.” 

This language is plain enough. We do not know 
that Hegel or his followers have spoken or could speak 
more plainly. Yet our author repudiates what seems 
to general readers the obvious meaning of his words. 
Why? As far as we are able to see, because of the 
moral consequences. The only reason that we can 
discover in his book for the ground he takes in assert- 
ing that the Eternal One endowed the self-differentia- 
tions of His own nature with limited freedom and 
independence of will is the existence of sin, man’s 
resistance to the moral order of the universe. He 
asserts that, while in regard to reason and the essence 
of our ideals there is no real dualism between man and 
God, in the case of the will there is a real dualism and 
therefore possible antagonism (p. 302). He is here 
arguing against Absolute Idealism. 


“ Just as the feeling of resistance renders most men quite unable 
to doubt the reality of an external world, so does the consciousness 
of spiritual resistance, as presented in the discord felt at times 
between the human will and the invitations and injunctions of the 
ideal, z.c. of the indwelling God, make it impossible for any one 
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in whom ethical experience is vivid to remain satisfied with any 
theory which treats the human spirit as merely a transient mode 
of the Universal Spirit” (p. 244). 


Thus, if there had been no sin there would have 
been no proof of our independence. Hermann Lotze 
is quoted (p. 290) as passing through the same phase 
of experience. Reflection forced him to the conclusion 
that the words “sin” and “moral responsibility ” have 
no meaning without the possibility of real choice. The 
author seems to contradict what he has said before ; 
but perhaps “ transient” is meant to be emphasised— 
not a transient but an essential mode. However this 
may be, this great modification is made in order to 
account for the existence of moral evil. Others will 
prefer and do prefer to follow logic to the end and 
assert that evil is only an illusion or a necessary stage 
in the history of the universe, thus abolishing the last 
vital distinction—that between good and evil. To his 
honour the author shrinks from this step. It was the 
Hebrew race, he says, with its intense consciousness of 
sin, that saved the world from the two extremes of 
Pantheism and Materialism. We may remind Pro- 
fessor Upton of a pregnant saying of Dr. Martineaw’s: 
“In the history of systems an inexorable logic rids 
them of their halfness and hesitancies and drives them 
straight to their inevitable goal.” Happily this is not 
always the case in the history of individuals. 

Professor Upton’s renunciation and denunciation of 
Pantheism and all its works is as explicit as words can 
be. This is the gist of his discussion of the Absolute 
Idealism of the Hegelians. His verdict on Professor 
E. Caird’s Gifford English Lectures on The Evolution of 
Keligion, runs as follows :— 
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“So far as I can understand his position, it is simply unmiti- 
gated Pantheism, for, according to it, every moral decision which 
man comes to, be it noble or base, is an act for which no human 
being, but only God, is responsible. For where, in Professor 
Caird’s account of the matter, does real human initiation come in ? 
At no single point. The Absolute, manifesting itself through the 
processes of evolution and heredity, is responsible for every man’s 
special character, and every one’s conduct follows inevitably from 
his character and environment” (p. 293). 


An extract from an essay by Mr. A. J. Balfour is given 
from Mind to the same effect. The charge justly urged 
by him against Hegelianism is that it ignores or denies 
the individual personality which the lecturer endeavours 
to preserve. The same charge is made against Green’s 
Prolegomena. We can only commend the whole of 
Lecture VIII. to the attention of students. It is only 
fair to the author, after what we have said of his pan- 
theistic drift, to give his view of the elements of human 
nature. It has two sides, 


“the universal side, in which God reveals Himself in our self- 
consciousness, and the finite or individual side, in which consists 
that special selfhood of ours, that will, which is delegated to us by 
God that we may freely make it His” (p. 28). 


Or again, 


“ There is in every finite existence a twofold nature or aspect ; 
there is the individual nature which belongs to it as being a 
separate differentiated portion of the Eternal Substance, and there 
is the wniversal nature which belongs to it in virtue of its con- 
tinuous union with that Eternal Ground whose voluntary self- 
determination has given it birth ” (p. 286). 


Still, if the result of this dualism is that the in- 
dividual resists the universal, it is God resisting Him- 
self, God is in contradiction with Himself. 
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Apart from the consequences already referred to, 
there are others that must be reckoned with. If 
human nature is essentially divine, this is true of all 
alike, saints and sinners. The holiness of God is thus 
imperilled or denied. God Himself is peccable. There 
can be no plainer proof that we have here a very 
different conception of the divine nature from the one 
which underlies Scripture. “God cannot be tempted 
with evil.” 

What becomes, too, of the personality of God? As 
far as we can remember (the absence of an index mak- 
ing reference difficult), Professor Upton lays little stress 
on this idea or on the act of creation in which it is 
most strikingly expressed. The drift of his work sug- 
gests emanation rather than an act of creation. Dr. 
Whiton, in his essay, makes the Trinity one of powers, 
not of persons. The next step will be to make the 
absolute Deity itself a power or force or tendency, not 
a person. We cannot worship a power or force, not 
even a power making for righteousness. We know the 
morbid fear there is in some quarters of applying per- 
sonal ideas and terms to God. Absolute, Absolute 
Reality, Absolute Cause, Eternal Ground, Eternal Self, 
are among the author’s synonyms for God. 

The chief effect, however, must be on the idea of 
incarnation. That doctrine, as hitherto conceived, 
presupposes two different natures, separated by the 
distances between infinite and finite. The incarnation 
is the meeting of these natures in one person, the | 
meeting, but not the dissolution or suppression of 
either. The possibility of incarnation is given in the 
divine image in man. On the identity theory man 
ceases to be an image and becomes a “ self-differentia- 
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tion” of the divine. Dr. Simon, in his Redemption of 
Man, notices the change in the point of view on this 
subject between ancient and modern days. Then the 
starting-point in discussions of Christ’s person was the 
“disparateness” of deity and humanity, now it is the 
kinship, affinity of the two. “They are related to each 
other disparately, as infinite and finite, unconditioned 
and conditioned, absolute and relative.” On the new 
theory these distinctions disappear. 


“Tf deity and humanity are essentially akin, humanity, it 
would seem, must be essentially divine: humanity, that is, accord- 
ing to its true essential idea ; humanity as it should be” (p. 3). 


Because Christ is the perfect man He is the Son of 
God, Divine, the Incarnate One. 


“Tt is consequently quite possible now for one whose doctrine 
or view of the person of Christ is nothing but humanitarian, to 
avow his belief in the divinity of Christ, and in an incarnation, 
without seeming himself to be guilty of using ambiguous lan- 
guage.” 


Such language, of course, is ambiguous in the sense 
that “divine” means one thing on orthodox lips and 
another with those who hold the new view. On the 
latter view there is nothing in Christ which may not 
be in us. Dr. Simon well points out that the new 
theory must also seriously affect our view of Christ’s 
work. 


“ A mere man, even if he were a true man, could only have 
accomplished a human, even if it were an ideally human, work— 
not a divine-human work ; not such a work as the Scripture 
represents and the Christian Church has believed Christ’s work 
to be” (p. 6). 
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It is certain that the identity theory dissolves the 
incarnation in Christ. To change the meaning of the 
word is arbitrary. To use it with quite another con- 
notation is misleading and scarcely honest. To say 
that we believe in the divinity of Christ, when we 
regard Him as divine only in the sense in which all 
men are divine, is utterly confusing. We have seen 
the meaning Dr. Whiton puts on the word incarnation. 
Of course Professor Upton, from his definite religious 
standpoint, rejoices to draw the inevitable inference. 
He only objects to the idea of incarnation when it is 
limited to Jesus Christ instead of being extended to all 
men (p. 140): 


“While the doctrine of the incarnation, when viewed as limited 
to Jesus of Nazareth, is a merely transient feature of dogmatic 
religion, the recognition of the normal incarnation of God in 
human nature furnishes the indestructible foundation of rational 
religion” (see also p. 52). 


Just as Pantheism loses God in extending Him, so 
incarnation is lost in the mass of the human race. 
Max Miiller is quoted with approval as allowing only a 
difference of degree between Christ and us (p. 139). 
That Jesus Christ should be spoken of as “ the world’s 
representative theist ” (p. 261), and co-ordinated with 
Gautama, the Buddha, and Mohammed (p. 59), should 
not perhaps surprise us in these days. ‘The belief in 
His deity is ascribed to a process of apotheosis (p. 131): 


“Jesus had ever spoken of God as the Father within Him ; and, 
though there is good reason to believe that He Himself never 
dreamed that the Eternal was immanent and incarnate in any 
different sense to that in which He is immanent in every rational 
soul, it is not surprising, when all the circumstances of the case 
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are taken into account, that the world’s greatest Prophet and re- 
ligious Teacher was at length, in the imagination of His enthusi- 
astic disciples, exclusively identified with that Divine Word or 
Reason which the philosophical believers of that day regarded as 
the indispensable intermediary between the Eternal God and the 
human mind and heart. In this way the Son of Mary of Nazareth 
was removed out of the category of humanity and conceived of as 
the Son of God in quite a different sense to that in which, in the 
view of the rational religionist, all men are sons of God” (p. 135). 


We see the ditch into which our new guides would 
plunge us. 

The volume brings other new things to our ears. 
It is a new thing to find the infinite regress of causes, 
which is usually regarded as the impossible alternative 
to a First Cause, declared both possible and probable 
(p. 206). <A distinction is made between cause in the 
scientific and the philosophical or theological sense. In 
the first sense the author is unable to conceive of the 
regress of causes as other than eternal. 


“The existence of this infinite regress of causes, in the scientific 
sense, is precisely the fact which demands for its adequate ex- 
planation the belief in God as the ultimate Ground or Cause in 
the philosophical or theological sense.” 


Here, again, we see the effect of the new view of the 
relation of the divine and human nature. On this 
basis it is reasonable to suppose that the process of 
creation or incarnation has been going on eternally— 
Origen’s notion of eternal creation. “It is no more 
than reasonable to expect that this Absolute Being 
should e¢ernally manifest His inner nature in an infinite 
cosmos of inter-related physical and psychical agencies.” 

It is also a novelty to find the Hebrew and Greek 
conceptions of God placed on a level and declared to 
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be co-ordinate factors in the Christian idea. Christian- 
ity is the synthesis of Hebrew, Greek, and Hindu 
thought. The Hebrew believed in the action of God 
on the individual spirit; the Greek and Hindu had 
looked beyond to the eternal immanent Ground of the 
soul. : 


“Tt was not till late in their history that the Hebrew seers saw 
what the pantheistic thinkers of India and Greece had long seen, that 
the human spirit is a reproduction of the Absolute Being... . 
The human mind accordingly reaches, I think, most nearly to a 
correct apprehension of the true relation of the soul to God, when 
it combines what is best and most vital in the Hebrew ethics and 
religion on the one hand, and in Greek and Oriental religious 
thought on the other” (p. 46; also pp. 56, 238). 


The author also says: 


“There is good reason to believe that Jesus only gave fuller and 
more perfect expression to noble thoughts and sentiments which 
were fermenting in the consciousness of many of the choicer spirits 
among His countrymen, when He declared the relation between 
the soul and God to be of the most inward and intimate character ” 


(p. 57). 


The Hebrew conception would thus have been one- 
sided without the Greek complement; the subjectiveness 
of the former was corrected by the objectiveness of the 
latter. Professor Pfleiderer holds the same view: 

“What is the Church’s Trinitarian doctrine of God but a com- 
bination of the Hebrew God-consciousness with the Hellenic—of 


the transcendence of the one supramundane God with the imman- 
ence of the manifest Divine in the world and in human life?” ! 


We find also in the Hibbert Lecture the extravagant 
notion about the idea of the Word or Son covering the 
entire cosmos, which we have already seen hinted in 

1 Philosophy of Religion, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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Dr. Whiton’s essay, a coincidence which shows that it 
springs naturally out of the identity theory. 


“The scientist cannot help coming, along his line of thought, 
to precisely the same conclusion that the theologian reaches by 
another route—to the conclusion, namely, that there is no be- 
ginning to this series of physical and psychical life which 
constitutes the universe; or, theologically expressed, that this 
cosmos, with its wealth of loveliness and of physical and psychical 
life, is the eternally-begotten Word and Son of God, through 
whom we may well suppose that the thought and love of the 
Eternal find at once expression and satisfaction” (p. 233). 


An idea worthy of the early Gnostic extravagances. 

If our main purpose has been to criticise, we hope 
that it will have been apparent that there is much in 
the volume to approve and admire. The thorough dis- 
cussion of current philosophical theories and ideas is 
full of interest to all familiar with this line of study. 
It is abundantly evident that Pantheism is one of the 
perils of the higher thought of the day. In this country, 
as in France and Germany, there is a reaction from 
crass Materialism to philosophical Idealism, and we 
may expect the tendency to be pushed to extremes. 
Our author remarks on the strangeness of the fact that 
the Hegelian movement, which has passed away in 
Germany, should be on the increase here. The be- 
numbing, paralysing effects of the new ideas on man’s 
highest aspirations and aims are forcibly expounded 
(p. 324): 


“My fear is that this social interest and enthusiasm is intrinsi- 
cally incapable of permanently sustaining itself at a high level, 
apart from a truer doctrine of man’s moral freedom and responsi- 
bility and of his personal and ethical relationship to that supreme 
self-consciousness on whom all human spirits eternally depend.” 
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Although the author’s argument against Pantheism 
is greatly weakened by the peculiar position he himself 
takes, we are thankful for every defence against so 
deadly a peril. Faith and freedom, morals and religion, 
have no more dangerous foe than the pantheistic cur- 
rent which has set in towards English-speaking lands. 
Monism, Idealism, Speculative Theism, Determinism, 
are the names substituted for the better-known but ill- 
sounding word. ‘The philosophic dress in which the 
theory is presented deceives the unwary. There is 
much show of wisdom with a minimum of the reality. 
The big words mean little. To borrow a sentence of 
our author’s in another connection, they are “voces et 
preeterea nihil—a delusion and a sham.” 


IIL. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL THEIST OF THE PRESENT 
DAY! 


OR several reasons Dr. Pfleiderer is worthy of study 

by scientific theologians. He is by far the ablest 
exponent of pure philosophical rationalism in present- 
day German theology. His theory of religion in general 
and of Christianity in particular is sét forth with 
great ability and perfect clearness in his chief works 
(The Philosophy of Religion, 4 vols.; Paulinism, 2 vols. ; 
Development of Theology since Schleiermacher ; Urehristen- 
thum), and is supported by the best available arguments. 
Philosophical Theism could not have an abler advocate. 
The nearest English parallel we know to Dr. Pfleiderer 
is Dr. Martineau. In their religious position and 
philosophical cast of mind, as well as in their general 
tone, the two men closely resemble each other. The 
German scholar has the advantage, not only of youth, 
but also of the simplicity of style appropriate to philo- 
sophical discussion. Dr. Pfleiderer is a masterly philo- 
sophical expositor. His perfect command of his matter 
is only excelled by the ease and even charm with which 


1 Philosophy and Development of Religion. Being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 1894. By Otto Pfleiderer, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, University of Berlin. 
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it is explained and defended. Those who differ most 
widely from the author’s system will be the first to 
acknowledge his wonderful skill as a teacher and advo- 
cate. The two volumes of the Gifford Lectures give 
the gist, omitting details, of the larger works mentioned 
above. Dr. Pfleiderer is at his best when he is tracing 
the growth and development of some particular doctrine 
or school of thought. The present volumes contain 
many fine examples of historical exposition, such as the 
growth of the conception of God (vol. i. ch. 4), the pre- 
paration of Christianity in Judaism (ii. 2), Alexandrian 
theology (ii. 8), Augustine’s teaching (ii. 9), and others. 
The larger works supply still finer examples of the 
same kind. The first chapter, indeed, contains a per- 
verse exhibition of this power. There the lecturer, 
with a sort of grim compliment to his Scottish hearers, 
actually essays to establish a religious as well as intel- 
lectual connection between John Knox, at one end of a 
chain, and Hume and Carlyle at the other, introducing 
Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, and Hegel as subordinate 
links. This is surely a parody of the author’s favourite 
principle of development, worthy to be set beside Dr. 
Newman’s development of the modern Papacy out of 
New Testament Christianity. What would John Knox 
have said, what must an audience of John Knox’s de- 
scendants have thought, of such a juxtaposition ? 

The personal parallel just mentioned, to our thought, 
marks Dr. Pfleiderer’s religious standpoint. Like Dr. 
Martineau, he is a Philosophical Theist, neither more nor 
less. He interprets Christianity as the most perfect 
religious and ethical system, the goal and crown of all 
other religious and ethical systems—Greek, Roman, 
Indian, Persian, Jewish. He is a Theist; every dogma 
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that goes beyond this is surplusage. He is a Philo- 
sophical Theist ; historical facts are mere shell and husk 
(“venerable vestments of sublime truths”); abstract 
ideas are the kernel. Doctrines of Creation, the Fall, 
Incarnation, Atonement are mere symbols; ideal truths 
are the things symbolised. It will be seen that the 
theory has a positive as well as a negative side. All 
English Christians are grateful to Dr. Martineau for 
his able defence of theistic truth against Materialism 
and Pantheism. All our deep dissent from him on 
other subjects should not blind us to the great service 
he has rendered to essential truth. In the same way 
we gladly recognise that Dr. Pfleiderer’s teaching may 
possibly recommend religion in some form to certain 
sceptical minds in Germany. It is only against his 
claim to interpret the full meaning of Christianity that 
we protest. While the negative side of his teaching 
bulks most largely to us, it is quite possible that the 
positive elements are most conspicuous to his country- 
men. He certainly seems out of place in Presbyterian 
Scotland. We should prefer him at the safe distance 
of Berlin. It is sad enough that such teaching should 
represent Christian theology at the leading university 
of Germany ; and we cannot forget that he is associated 
there with Kaftan, a leading Ritschlian, and Harnack, 
representing strong disintegrating, destructive forces. 
We should be sorry to think that the negative side of 
the lectures awakened much sympathy in Edinburgh. 
To be sure, no loud protest has been made in public. 
An able tractate, containing three lectures by Drs. 
Rainy, Dods, and Orr (The Supernatural in Christianity), 
is the only printed protest that has appeared. Still, 
we cannot but believe that the lecturer’s repudiation, 
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often in almost sorrowful terms, of every one of the 
distinctive doctrines which Christians have ever agreed 
in holding (Inspiration, the Trinity, the Fall, Incarna- 
tion, Expiation) would find little response in Scottish 
Christianity. Scotchmen are not so perverse as to 
prefer brilliance to truth. 

We would refer in the first place to several points 
in the lecturer’s teaching which will command the 
assent of many readers outside as well as inside Scot- 
land. The two lectures in the first volume on “ Religion 
and Morality” and “Religion and Science” contain 
much sound teaching admirably put. The insufficiency 
of utilitarianism to explain the sense of moral obliga- 
tion, to create a morality of motive and disposition, and 
to enforce a law of benevolence, is cogently argued. 
Expediency and right belong as much to different worlds 
as the non-living and the living, and one cannot be 
developed out of the other. However much anything 
may be to my advantage, why ought I to do it, why 
shall I be blameworthy if I fail to do it? Eude- 
monistic ethics must necessarily be individual. The 
interest of the individual often crosses that of society. 
Why ought the individual to seek the happiness of 
others? “This question is the Achilles-heel of utili- 
tarianism.” The most powerful motives to right-doing 
in utilitarian ethics are fear of punishment, loss, dis- 
grace, desire for esteem and regard for reputation— 
right motives in their place, but not the highest. 
When utilitarians propose the reward of a good con- 
science, they are manifestly borrowing from the opposite 
school. “If subjective eudemonism is taken as the 
principle of morality, no dialectical art will ever succeed 
in deriving from it the unconditioned authority of the 
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good, independent of the inclination and favour of the 
individual, or the sanctity of duty. And wherever this 
appears to be the case, there is always involved a petitio 
principu.” When religionless morality is defended by 
reference to the good lives of men without religion, our 
author rightly replies that the characters of such men 
have generally been formed under religious influence. 
How long would the spirit of philanthropy continue 
apart from religious motive? Evil is not so attractive, 
and the wicked are not always so amiable and grateful 
as to induce self-sacrifice for their own sake. Selfish- 
ness, or at least self-interest, can make out a good case 
for itself, if religion is left out of the question. “Am 
I not the nearest one to myself? Have not I therefore 
the right to make myself, my own wishes and interests, 
the measure of all things, the criterion of all my 
actions?” Dr. Pfleiderer argues powerfully, as we think 
conclusively, for the necessity of religion to the safety 
and perfection of morality. The two spring from one 
root, and flourish or die together. The glory of Christi- 
anity is that it has made this inner connection of the 
two one of its fundamental principles. “ Morality has 
here its firm ground, its living root, in the conscious- 
ness of our sonship to God, in love to God the Father, 
and to Christ, the ideal of the divine Man, and in sur- 
render to the universal divine purpose of the world, 
namely, the kingdom of God.” 

The discussion of the relations of religion and science 
is equally effective. Incidentally the exclusive claims 
of Natural Realism and Subjective Idealism are examined 
and rejected, the truth being shown to lie in the com- 
bination of a certain element in both. Faith is shown 
to be the basis of all science. We assume as our start- 
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ing-point in all study of nature that our senses and 
perceptions rightly interpret outward reality. This 
again implies that outward things are constituted in 
harmony with our reason. How is this mutual adap- 
tation to be explained save as the work of a higher 
reason? Our faith, too, in the uniformity of nature 
and the reign of law is an assumption which cannot be 
proved. “Hence, rightly viewed, it is religious belief 
which is presupposed by all scientific knowledge as the 
basis of its possibility.” God is shown to be the ulti- 
mate goal, the interpreting principle of science, the end 
beyond all other ends. There is much that is useful 
in these and similar suggestions of the relation of 
mutual helpfulness that exists between science and 
religion. Dr. Pfleiderer takes strong ground against 
the scepticism and pessimism of some scientific men of 
the day. 

The two chapters (vol. i. chs. v. and vi.) on the 
Revelation of God in Nature and in the Moral and 
Religious World, which contain the author’s statement 
of the argument for the divine existence, are a closely- 
welded chain of reasoning. The argument takes quite 
anew form. First of all, the lecturer reasons from the 
correspondence between the expectations with which 
we come to nature and what we find in nature. If 
an astronomer’s calculations are verified by fact, he 
concludes that his theory is true. In the same way, 
our reading of nature is confirmed by results. 


“How then is this correspondence between the laws of our 
thinking, which are not given to us from without, and the laws 
of our being, which are not made by us, explained? So far as I 
can see, only from this—that the two have their common ground 
in a divine thinking, in a creative reason, which manifests its 
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thoughts, partly in the order of the real world, and partly in the 
thinking of our understanding as it copies that order.” 

The argument from the existence of beauty is also 
well stated (p. 159). Beauty as an end in nature is 
Just as certain as any other end. It is best explained 
as “a revelation of the creative Spirit, which has also 
lent us the capacity to recognise the glory of His 
works, and to imitate it in creating artistic forms.” 
The argument from the moral idea and the religious 
life in man is too long even to summarise. Dr. 
Pfleiderer is far from agreeing with those who make 
conscience a product of social opinion and custom. On 
that theory we could not explain how “the judgment 
of conscience puts itself not seldom in direct opposition 
to the practice and tenets of society; or how for the 
sake of the higher ideal right it denies and combats 
the rights that exist, as we see in all the reformers and 
heroes of moral progress.” He recognises in conscience 
an innate as well as empirical factor, one giving its self- 
identical, abiding, formal character, the unconditional 
authority with which it speaks, the other explaining its 
variableness and diversity. “In this tdea of right the 
religious consciousness recognises the revelation of the 
holy will of God.” 

In a similar way man’s religious consciousness in its 
different stages in the heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
world reveals God. There is much that is beautiful in 

” the exposition given of the development of man’s religious 
ideas (pp .180—203). “Thou hast created us for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless till it comes to rest in Thee.” 

“This beautiful saying of Augustine is, in fact, the key to the 


whole history of religion. In the universal experience that man’s 
nature is so constituted that some kind of consciousness of God is 
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inevitable to him, although it may be only a presentiment or a 
search, we must recognise the original revelation of the love of 
God. All human consciousness of God presupposes a self-com- 
munication of God, a working of the divine logos in the finite 
spirit.” 


In the Christian doctrine of God as love revelation 
reaches its highest stage. Here the education of the 
world in religious truth is completed. 

But all this, and much more to the same effect, does 
not touch the core of Dr. Pfleiderer’s system. The 
main part of that system, and of the present work, is 
the interpretation given of Christianity, and it is here 
that our attitude is one of complete dissent. Dr. 
Pfleiderer’s entire thinking is governed absolutely by 
two closely-connected principles: first, the theory of 
development in its most extreme form; and, secondly, 
the exclusion of all miraculous or supernatural working. 
The second principle is evidently a consequence of the 
first. And the first is just as evidently a consequence 
of the fact that his standpoint is essentially, allowing 
for divergency in detail, that of F. C. Baur; and F. C. 
Baur, as we know, was a Hegelian with a veneer of 
Christian thought and phrase. Baur undertook to 
explain the entire religious life of the world, and 
Christianity in particular, as a vast unfolding process 
of development. The different races of men, with their 
idiosyncrasies, and the different religious systems are 
stages in the process, Christ and Christianity represent- 
ing the goal. Now this is precisely the plan of the 
Gifford Lectures and of the Philosophy of Religion. 
Each Christian doctrine in turn is derived from or con- 
nected with earlier forms in other countries and religions, 
these having the same relation to each other as the 
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different forms of organic and inorganic life in the 
physical world. This principle forms the key to 
Pfleiderer’s teaching. The Darwinian theory in its 
most extreme form is applied rigorously to religion. 
The two following propositions are given as the kernel 
of this theory (i. 155): 


“ All the life of the earth is one uninterrupted process of develop- 
ment, which has reached its goal in man, and from this point the 
natural process passes over into the historical process ; all the 
forms of life from the lowest to the highest are developed out of 
simple fundamental forms, under the co-operation of inner vital 
impulses and external conditions of life.” 


Mutatis mutandis, this is a perfect statement of the 
doctrine by which everything in the history of religion 
is explained. Of course the divine act of creation is 
assumed at the beginning of the moral as of the physical 
evolution, but that is all. “From this point the 
natural process passes over into the historical process.” 
There is no break at any point in the process. Many 
advocates of evolution admit new interventions or gaps 
which are inexplicable as natural events. Dr. Pfleiderer 
admits none in religion, not even in Christ. Immanent 
development permits no exception. His theory, like 
Baur’s, is scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from Pan- 
theism ; at least it is the most ethereal Idealism. Con- 
clusive evidence of the extent to which evolution is 
carried is the fact that belief in God is derived, as by 
Herbert Spencer, Tiele, and others, from the primitive 
belief in ghosts and nature-spirits (1. 103-105). “ Belief 
in God did not exist ready-made from the beginning, 
but was formed out of the pre-historical belief in 
spirits,” which again points back to belief in ancestral 
and nature-spirits. This is the starting-point of a path 
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which is described in the same chapter as leading 
through gross Polytheism, refined Greek and Indian 
speculations, Jewish prophetic teaching, to a New 
Testament and modern religious conceptions. Just as 
man physically has come from the rudest animal be- 
ginnings, so man morally and spiritually is the lineal 
descendant of the grossest animism and fetishism. A 
distinction is made between the historical origin and 
the essence of religion. Nothing could be baser than 
the one or more lofty than the other. Apparently one 
is no guide to the other: 


“David Hume irrefutably showed that there has never been a 
natural religion of reason ; but irrational passions of the heart and 
fictions of the imagination were recognised by him as forming the 
beginning of religion, and the historical investigations since his 
time have always only more confirmed this view. But from the 
fact that the condition of religion at the beginning of its history 
was everywhere more or less irrational and pathological, is the 
inference at all to be justified that the essence of religion also 
consists in irrational wishesand dreams? Such a conclusion could 
only be held to be correct by one who had taken no notice of the 
great characteristic thought of the nineteenth century, namely, 
* the thought of development” (i. 28). 


Just as we judge of the oak by the mature tree, not by 
the acorn, and of government by the laws of civilised 
life, not by the life of savages, so the essence of religion 
is to be sought in its final stages, not in its historical 
beginnings, “in the course of its historical development, 
and most distinctly in the highest culminating point— 
Christianity.” The idea of the evolution of religion 
could not be more ruthlessly applied than it is here. 
The rational impulse, which is man’s innate distinctive 
characteristic, and which is said to be the source of 
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religion, by some mysterious law of Nature manifests 
itself first of all in “irrational passions and fictions”! 
Beginnings of things have always been thought to cast 
some light on their nature; but now we are told that 
study of beginnings will utterly mislead. 

The other still more conspicuous characteristic of 
Dr. Pfleiderer’s position follows from the first one— 
the rigid exclusion of all miraculous or supernatural 
elements. He undertakes to explain all religion— 
Christ and Christianity included without these—a truly 
heroic undertaking. It is significant that twice in one 
lecture Goethe’s saying is quoted with emphatic ap- 
proval: “ Miracle is faith’s own dearest child” (i. 291, 
298). Where did the faith, which invented miracle, 
come from? So again on the same subject twice the 
lines are approvingly quoted (ii. 25, 136): 

“ What never and nowhere as fact did hold 
Is that alone which never shall grow old.” 


Of course, the barest doctrine of Theism, as Dr. Orr 
reminds us, implies the supernatural. “In affirming 
the existence of God as Theism apprehends Him, we 
have already taken a great step into the supernatural. 
. . . If God is a reality, the whole universe rests on a 
supernatural basis. . . . The whole visible order of 
things rests on another unseen, supernatural order, and 
is the symbol, the revelation of it.”1 This, indeed, is 
what Dr. Pfleiderer constantly asserts. He is ever 
insisting on the universality of natural revelation. The 
immanent God is manifested in the natural order of 
creation and history as well as in the heart of man. 
But miracle in the sense of special divine intervention 

1 Christian View of the World, p. 92. 
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is energetically repudiated. Again and again we are 
urged to find God in the ordinary course of things, in 
the starry heaven and conscience, not in extraordinary 
events, as if the two ideas were mutually exclusive. 
If men had not become blind to the God of nature 
and history, no special manifestation would have been 
necessary. “God is always present and working in 
nature, and men were meant to recognise Him in the 
ordinary course of events, and to praise Him as they 
recognised Him. But, in fact, man’s sin has blinded his 
spiritual eye, he has lost the power of seeing behind 
the physical order; the very prevalence of law in 
nature, which is its perfection, has led to God being 
forgotten, His power depreciated, His presence denied.” 1 
Miracle vindicates the spiritual meaning of the natural 
order. 

We are not left in doubt as to the author’s meaning 
on this subject. “We have long since learned that 
human history proceeds everywhere naturally,” a Ger- 
man form of M. Arnold’s dictum, “Miracles do not 
happen.” “No external event can belong in itself to 
revelation, no matter whether it be naturally or super- 
naturally brought about. At most it may be an 
accompanying sign of such revelation by which the 
authority of the prophet is attested.” We have two 
separate accounts of the way in which miraculous 
narratives arise. In vol. i. 71-81, there is an elaborate 
description of the growth and decline of faith in 
miracles. Miraculous legends are the form in which 
man’s infant faith in God finds sensible expression. 
Their growth is just as inevitable in the first stages of 
religion as their dissolution in the light of advancing 

1 Gore, Bampton Lectures, p. 45, 
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knowledge. Myth, legend, poetical fable, are the 
diseases of man’s religious childhood, harmless at the 
time and certain to be outgrown. “Myths and legends 
are the original forms in which man’s impulse to find 
his place in the world sought to satisfy itself; and out 
of them proceeded the cosmologies which everywhere 
form the beginnings of a philosophical explanation of 
the world. But as secular morality with the progress 
of civilisation separated itself from religion, so in like 
manner the impulse towards knowledge did not feel 
itself permanently satisfied by the traditional legends.” 
From the need of embodying the first guesses at truth 
in concrete pictures “spring those miraculous legends, 
in which historical processes become idealised into 
images and types of spiritual experiences which always 
repeat themselves in the life of pious souls, or in which 
super-sensible truths, ideas and ideals, sprung from the 
inner world of the spirit, become realised in symbolical 
processes of the external world.” We are then told 
how, under the attacks of science and historical investi- 
gation, faith in miracles is driven farther and farther 
back until it is finally abandoned; and the soul is led 
at last to find “in its own inner self the God which it 
was no longer able to find in the outer world. At the 
end of the last century there was repeated the same 
turn of thought which we find taking place in Greece 
four centuries before Christ. The superficial thinking 
of the Aufkldirung, which clung to phenomena, was 
overcome by the deeper self-reflection of the Platonic 
philosophy, which found in the essence of the spirit the 
ground of being as well as of knowledge, the source and 
the rule of truth.” Again, on p. 295, the author says 
that those who deny the reality of miracles will be 
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asked to explain the rise and meaning of the belief in 
them. He traces that belief to two causes, the ideal- 
ising of the real and the realising of the ideal. To one 
or other of these causes all miraculous narratives are 
due. Men either heighten and glorify objects of out- 
ward experience, or they embody visions and ideals of 
their own mind in fictitious histories. “The history of 
all the higher religions, and in particular of Christianity, 
is rich in examples of such miraculous histories, in 
which the historical understanding can perceive nothing 
but a poetic realising of religious ideas. These ideal 
events are necessary and true for the time, that is, true 
as husks and vestures of ideas.” This is the author’s 
philosophy of miracles. The miracles of the New 
Testament — the Transfiguration, the Resurrection, 
Pentecost, the Miraculous Birth, ete.—are all explained 
on this basis. They are idealising creations of religious 
fantasy working on the materials of memory and tra- 
dition. Dr. Pfleiderer never takes the trouble to 
discuss the evidence even of the resurrection. It is 
needless. The theory of historical development being 
true, everything is explained. 

Let us test this vital part of the author’s system in 
concrete cases. The result of the elaborate discussions 
of the three synoptic Gospels in the first lecture of the 
second volume may be summarised thus. Mark is the 
oldest, and is apparently assigned to an early date after 
70 A.D, Luke is the work of a Hellenistic Paulinist of 
the post-apostolic time. Matthew is put about the 
middle of the second century. We need not enter into 
the reasons given for these conclusions, in which the 
author agrees with Renan, Holtzmann, Carpenter. In 
all cases we arestold to reckon with accretions which 
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are inevitable in a process of real tradition such as 
obtained up to 70 A.D. at least, and we must distinguish 
as well as we can between Christ’s real words and acts 
and those ascribed to Him. Now let it be noted that 
the Second Gospel, which even Dr. Pfleiderer makes the 
oldest, is the fullest of “miraculous legends.” Mark is 
saturated with miracle. To take away this element is 
to destroy the Gospel. Mr. Gore well says: “ Miracle 
is here at its height, its proportion to the whole nar- 
rative is greater than in any other Gospel, because of 
the comparative absence of discourses, and the miracles 
are exhibitions of supreme power such as do not admit 
of naturalistic interpretation.”! In point of fact the 
amount of miraculous narrative is not materially in- 
creased in the other Gospels, which the author carries 
down to the beginning and middle of the second century. 
Oral tradition, which is gifted with such wonderful trans- 
forming powers, must have effected the transformation 
of the image of Christ from the natural to the super- 
natural in the course of one generation, before about 
70 ap. Is this credible? Can a second instance of 
the kind be quoted? If the change did take place in 
so short a space of time, is it not a miracle? Was 
human nature so different in Palestine in the first 
century from the ordinary state of things as this 
hypothesis requires? What poets and idealists the 
men of that generation must all have been! Here we 
have one “ Achilles-heel ” of the author’s theory. 

Again, we are told how “it is quite conceivable on 
psychological grounds that occurrences which have made 
a deep and lasting impression, not merely on individuals, 
but on whole circles of religiously excited men, became 

1 See proofs in Bampton Lectures, pp. 65, 66. 
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involuntarily idealised, even on the occasion of their 
being perceived by the first eye-witnesses, and still 
more in their recollection of them.” This is the familiar 
process which goes on with the memory of departed 
friends and heroes. Does this account for the facts ? 
What are the materials on which the idealising power 
in this instance goes to work? Simply the events in 
the life of a superior human teacher. 

In the third lecture of the second volume our author 
gives us his reading of the “Gospel of Jesus Christ” 
after every supernatural element has been eliminated 
from the sources from which it is taken. We do not 
deny that the teaching of Christ, put even at this 
irreducible minimum, has an impressive simplicity and 
loftiness of its own. It is an attractive picture that is 
drawn, though even here the idealising hand has been 
at work, as in a picture of Turner or Claude. Jesus is 
the perfect moral and religious teacher. 


“The religious and the moral motives stood in his ease in the 
purest harmony and in the most fruitful reciprocity. . . .. The 
deepest truth which Jesus impressed for the first time on humanity, 
and with a power such as no one else ever did, is this, Die and live 
again. Thou findest salvation nowhere but in the unconditional 
and unreserved surrender of thy whole self to God and His will of 
goodness. The soul of man, the child of God, cannot find rest and 
satisfaction in the perishing ungodly nature of the world ; nor is 
it practicable to divide the heart between Mammon and God, as 
the Holy Ghost will have the whole man.” 


This is the teaching which has created the Pauls and 
Xaviers and Wesleys of the race. Even with such 
drawbacks as the author interpolates as to Christ having 
shared the ideas of the age about cases of demoniac 
possession and the erroneous expectation of the near 
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end of the world, the Zece Homo portrayed is a fine 
ideal. Still it is a long distance from this to the Divine 
Christ of the Epistles and the early Church. Can the 
idealisation have been accomplished in the time sup- 
posed? This is a question which every intelligent man 
can answer for himself. Dr. Pfleiderer asserts that it 
can. We think otherwise. Giving the hypothesis 
every advantage, allowing for the operation of the 
three factors he mentions (the existing Messianic idea, 
the literal interpretation of Old Testament figures 
of speech, such as Balaam’s star and Hosea’s “Out of 
Egypt have I called my son,” and the religious experi- 
ences of the disciples), the alleged cause is utterly 
inadequate to the effect. The myth-making of Greece 
and India and Egypt, with which the Christian develop- 
ment is brought into comparison, took immensely longer 
time and was carried out under far different conditions. 
Here is another “ Achilles-heel” of the theory. 

The weakness of the author’s hypothesis is well seen in 
his treatment of Christ’s resurrection (vol. 1. ch. iu. ff). 
He tells us how in Galilee the disciples “ experienced 
the miracle by which they persuaded themselves that 
the crucified Jesus was living and had risen again.” 
“ Experienced the miracle ” means, of course, the opposite 
of what it says. Yet we are told in the same sentence 
that those who “persuaded themselves” of this tre- 
mendous certainty “under the agitating impression of a 
tragic issue which took them completely by surprise, 
lost their composure and courage, and scattered like a 
flock without a shepherd.” Were they fit subjects of 
such august visions? In the first moments of dismay 
they lost composure and deliberation ; but directly they 
got back to the mountain air of Galilee they recovered 
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themselves, the “magic personality” of their Master 
reasserted itself, and they dreamed the dream of the 
Risen Lord! “The particular grounds which actualised 
this possibility lay in the psychological state of the 
disciples.” The numerous appearances of Christ are 
similarly explained. “It is a well-known fact of 
experience that states of the extraordinarily excited 
life of the soul, and in particular religious enthusiasm 
and ecstasy, have a sort of infectious character, and 
master whole assemblies with elemental power.” But 
no proof is given of the existence of these states of 
excitement and ecstasy before the resurrection. It is 
a mere speculation of the author, who says, in effect, 
It must have been so, and therefore it was so. Dr. 
Pfleiderer writes as if resurrection were quite a familiar 
notion among the Jews of the day; it was in the air. 
“The boundaries between the present world and the 
next had become so fluent that no difficulty was found 
in beholding in an extraordinary person like Jesus a 
prophet of the olden days who had risen again.” The 
“legends” of the raising of the dead to life, and “the 
legend handed down by Matthew of the many bodies 
of the saints rising after the resurrection of Jesus” are 
referred to in illustration. But these, according to the 
author, are later stories, and are not available to explain 
the state of thought in Christ’s days. We ask in vain 
for proof that these descriptions of Jewish sentiment 
and belief are accurate. The whole account is simply 
a description of a hypothetical set of circumstances 
supposed to be necessary. There is no attempt to deal 
with the evidence, or to explain how a fictitious belief 
could be followed by such results. 

St. Paul’s conversion is also got rid of by a “ psycho- 
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logical” explanation. The factors in the explanation 
are on the one side Paul’s emotional, visionary tempera- 
ment, and on the other, the contrast that forced itself 
on his thoughts between his own unsatisfied longings 
after rest, and the peace enjoyed by Christians, suggesting 
that perhaps, after all, their assertions of Christ’s resur- 
rection were right. In this state of inner tumult and 
agitation, what wonder if Paul also “ persuaded ” himself 
that he saw Christ’s form and heard His voice on the 
Damascus road? Every reader can judge for himself 
of the measure of probability in this account. To us 
the cause seems miserably insufficient to explain the 
effect. If the alleged explanation were true to any 
extent, we should have to think that mistakes had 
played a far larger part in history than we had 
imagined, and that illusions were the source of the 
world’s most beneficent movements. Judging by the 
ordinary course of history, we should have in this fact 
an undoubted miracle. 

An essential part of Dr. Pfleiderer’s system is the 
unhistorical character of the Fourth Gospel, which is 
assigned quite confidently to the middle of the second 
century. F. O. Baur’s criticism on this subject is said 
to have been confirmed anew by “all further investiga- 
tions” (vol. ii. p. 14). Accordingly, in the author’s 
account of the “Gospel of Jesus Christ,” no notice is 
taken of it. It comes in much later, along with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as a product of Alexandrian 
Christianity to explain the growth of Christian Hellenism 
(vol. ii. 235). “In order to estimate correctly the true 
value of this Gospel, we should not seek in it a historical 
work, which it does not at all profess to be: it is a 
didactic writing which has invested its theological 
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thoughts, drawn from Paul and Philo, in the form of 
a life of Jesus.” What a marvel of genius is thus 
ascribed to an unknown writer of the second century! 
We are not going to discuss the drift of “all further in- 
vestigations ” on the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 
We do not think it is in Pfleiderer’s direction. We 
may notice that Dr. Wendt, who is certainly free from 
orthodox prepossessions, in his Teaching of Jesus, con- 
tends that the substance of the Gospel is apostolic, and 
the reason given is that the Gospel is out of keeping 
with all that we know of the characteristics of the 
second century.t If Dr. Pfleiderer is right in making 
the Gospel of Matthew also a work of this period, 
we should have to revise our estimate of the period. 
Fancy the author of these Gospels a contemporary 
of Justin and Papias! We might as well put 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Byron in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This late date of John’s 
Gospel is essential to the theory of a natural, not 
supernatural, Christ. The Divine Christ is so implied 
in every line of the Gospel, or, at least, in its entire 
structure and aim, that the process of omission and 
correction applied to the other Gospels, in order to 
make them square with the hypothesis, is altogether 
out of the question in regard to John’s Gospel. 

After all, the crux of Dr. Pfleiderer’s theory of 
Development is Christ Himself, who has to be brought 
within the limits of human capacity and natural forces. 
The reducing, minimising process is carried to its farthest 
limit in regard to Christ, and yet we venture to think 
that it fails. After the Fourth Gospel has been got rid 
of bodily, and the other Gospels have been reduced to 

1 Teaching of Jesus, vol. i. 22. 
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uncertainty by wholesale elimination and emendation, 
too much remains to be explained by natural causes, 
even leaving out of account the subsequent history of 
Christianity. On the supposition that “human history 
proceeds everywhere naturally,” Christ must be explained 
by antecedent and contemporary conditions. At least 
the interval between Him and His environment must 
not be greater than can be reasonably explained by the 
superiority of “religious genius” (vol. i. p. 93). Plato 
and Aristotle were merely the consummate flower of a 
nation in a high state of culture. Dr Pfleiderer and 
others do their best to prove the same of Christ. For 
this purpose they make the most of the germs of truth 
in contemporary Judaism and put the estimate of 
Christ’s teaching at the lowest. But even under this 
double process the gulf is too great to be bridged. 
Facts are too much for the picture of a merely human 
Christ, whose mission it is to lead others into the 
enjoyment of a divine fellowship and sonship like His 
own. We are told that Heb. i. 8 ff. is “the first certain 
trace of the apotheosis of Christ, which we have accord- 
ingly to refer to Hellenism, but whose motive we are 
able also already distinctly to recognise” (vol. ii. p. 237). 
“This motive lies in the fully established interest to 
bring to expression the sublimity of the Christian re- 
ligion, as the perfect revelation of God, above all earlier 
forms of religion, in the sublimity of the person of Christ 
above all other terrestrial and superterrestrial mediators 
and messengers of God.” We may remark that this 
account of the genesis of faith in Christ’s divinity is 
shared by writers like Kaftan and Harnack and the 
entire school they represent. Some perception of the 
gulf between Christ and contemporary Judaism is 
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indicated in a sentence of Pfleiderer’s, which closes a 
review of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes: “ But 
the gospel which subdued the world did not proceed 
from this circle of a paltry, narrow, and world-alienated 
piety, but out of a soul that was free from the com- 
pulsion of forms, and strong in the impulse of love— 
the soul of Jesus of Nazareth.” But then the difference 
is explained by “ religious genius.” 

Further illustrations of Dr. Pfleiderer’s method are 
found in his treatment of the doctrines of the Fall and 
Creation. He has no difficulty in calling both the 
entire doctrine of the Fall and its consequences un- 
historical, inconceivable, and incredible (vol.i. p. 221 ff.) ; 
and yet he holds with Kant a doctrine of the radical 
evil of human nature. “It is a very old experience, 
and one attested by the sacred writings of almost all 
religions, that evil inclinations do not arise out of free 
acting, but already precede it; nay, more, that they 
have their roots in the deepest ground of human 
nature.” Augustine, who is sharply criticised on this 
very point (“jiction of the sinless state of man,” etc., 
vol. i, 295), Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards have 
scarcely used stronger language. The explanation he 
gives of the origin of this radical evil (vol. i. 229) 
reminds us of Butler’s account of the possibility of the 
Fall. Again, the idea of creation out of nothing is 
pronounced inconceivable (vol. i. 285); it suggests no 
positive thought. The conclusion is that 


“we must give up the assumption of a creation that happened but 
once, and that has begun and ended in time; and instead of it we 
prefer to say rather with Scotus Erigena that the divine creating 





1 Analogy, Part i. ch. v. 
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is equally eternal with His being. Hence the world thus viewed 
continues to be the region of temporal, changeable, and transitory 
being, even if this whole of transitory and perishing parts has 
itself never begun nor will cease to exist.” 


Is this account preferable on the score of conceivable- 
ness ?1 

The two lectures on Paul’s theology and work, with 
all their ability, are a strange mixture of eulogy and 
condemnation. Dr. Pfleiderer criticises Paul as we 
venture to criticise Dr. Pfleiderer. Paul is represented 
as the creator of Christian theology, the author of 
dogmatic Christianity. He fares as badly at the hands 
of modern critics as he did at the hands of his old 
Judaistic foes; in the eyes of the latter his sin was 
his anti-Jewish teaching, in the eyes of the former his 
sin is his Jewish cast of thought. His antithesis of 
flesh and spirit, the heavenly and earthly man, “the 
mythological notion of the pre-existent heavenly man 
and his incarnation in sinful flesh,’ he owed to Alex- 
andrian Judaism through the Book of Wisdom; his 
doctrines of a vicarious atonement and forensic justifica- 
tion to Palestinian Judaism. Yet there is always some 
truth hidden under the error. The doctrine of atone- 
ment, which “makes a very strange and chilling 
impression on us,” expresses “the profound idea which 
since the gospel of Jesus forms the kernel of Christian 
truth, the eternal law of the divine order of salvation 
—Die and live again! Thus the Pauline doctrine of 
redemption, by the circuitous way of the Phariseean 
legal theory of expiation, comes again at last to the 
simple religious, moral, fundamental truth which formed 
the basis of the gospel of Jesus.” As Paul’s doctrines 


1 Of, Dr. Orr’s discussion as above, p. 144-155. 
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of atonement and justification, “as well as the Hellen- 
istic mythological form of bis Christology,” are rooted 
in the “juristic theology of Phariseeism,” they “can no 
longer claim any binding authority over us.” The 
same is true of the verbal inspiration of the biblical 
writings which ruled in the Jewish school, and was 
held by Paul as a self-evident presupposition. “This 
supernaturalistic theory of inspiration and idolatry of 
Scripture,” we are told, had two consequences in Paul: 
bondage to the letter, and licence in allegorical inter- 
pretation. The latter is the assertion of the spirit’s 
freedom as against the infallible letter. We have a 
curious “allegorical” interpretation of Paul’s statement 
that he received his gospel “by revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” “That is to say, the religious experiences in 
which the spiritual nature of Jesus was recognised 
by him and felt as saving truth, and grasped in the 
obedience of faith.” In reference to the Lord’s Supper 
(1 Cor. xi), “probably, by having received it from 
Christ, he means a new revelation of the spirit of 
Christ; that is to say, a prompting of his mystical 
inspiration which felt itself constrained to make the 
death of Christ, which was the centre of his theology, 
also the turning-point in the ritual usages of the 
community.” The old allegorisers of Alexandria must 
yield the palm to their successors at Berlin. Both 
Baptism and the Supper received their sacramental 
character from Paul, the Gospel accounts being put to 
a later date. The estimate of Paul’s ethical teaching 
in regard to slavery, marriage, and public life generally 
is not very high. “For secular morality he still wanted 
feeling and insight,” and more in this strain. It is 
strange how such opposite qualities as are here ascribed 
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to Paul could co-exist in the same character: “This 
man of deep religious feeling and fiery fancy, this man 
of ecstasies and visions, was at the same time a religious 
thinker of the first rank,” only all his cardinal thoughts 
are untenable for us. His personal character, like his 
theology, “consisted not merely of gold and precious 
stones, but also in part of ignoble and perishing things.” 
When we are told that “even as the apostle of Christ 
he could not deny the Jewish theologian and the dis- 
ciple of the Pharisees,” this is a mild way of saying 
that there was more of the Jew and Pharisee than the 
Christian in his teaching, as is shown by the almost 
unqualified condemnation of his central doctrines. 
There is abundant material for further comment and 
criticism, but it is needless.) We have sufficiently 
indicated the tendency of this newest philosophy of 
religion, in which the philosophy is more prominent 
than the religion. Pauline Christianity, Alexandrian, 
Roman, Protestant, are all obsolete phases of thought, 
points which the hurrying stream of the world’s 
development has left behind. The same fate, we 
suppose, awaits this latest product of speculation, 
which professes to give us the finest essence of all 
religions. It seems strange that all these systems are 
pronounced true, or at least necessary and useful, in 
their day. But this is a logical consequence of the 
theory of development as Dr. Pfleiderer understands it. 
The world rises through stage after stage of error to 
truth, if it ever does rise to it. Such a presentation of 
Christianity as these Gifford Lectures give us would 
have been unintelligible in Paul’s days. Paul’s doc- 
trines, so “strange and chilling” to us, were the only 
forms which Christian doctrine could assume then. 
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The theory of development both justifies and condemns 
all past systems at once. It endorses Pope’s shallow 
optimism, “ Whatever is, is best,” as well as the dictum 
of Heraclitus, “ Nothing is fixed, everything is in flux.” 
Truth is a thing of times and seasons, absolute truth is 
out of the question, which we take to be bad philosophy 
and worse religion. There is little to choose between 
Pfleiderer’s interpretation of Christianity and that of 
the Ritschlian school, against which Pfleiderer has 
written a powerful tractate. Ritschl’s system has a 
certain religious flavour and unction which the other is 
without. It is a question of degrees of negation. 
Ritschl is negative, Pfleiderer is more so, which cer- 
tainly is needless. We can only repeat our expression 
of wonder that lectures, as full as they can hold of 
teaching utterly fatal to Christian faith, were “ de- 
livered before the University of Edinburgh.” 


IV. 
IS CHRISTIANITY AN EVOLUTION ?1 


“A LL scientific men to-day are evolutionists.” So 

writes Dr. Abbott on his first page. In pre- 
sence of this statement it becomes the critic to speak 
with all humbleness. Dr. Abbott’s purpose is to bring 
Christianity itself under the law of evolution. We 
have long been familiar with the application of the 
theory to the physical world, and the corresponding 
change in the form of the theistic argument. Creative 
action is not necessarily done away, but it is relegated 
to the beginning of things; whether it is restricted to 
the beginning is still open to debate. But to endea- 
vour to explain Christianity itself and the whole moral 
life of man by evolution, and to re-state all Christian 
doctrines in evolutionist terms, is an exceedingly bold 
undertaking; and this is what the present volume 
attempts. “It is my object to show that the Christian 
religion itself is an evolution”—that is, that just as 
the physical universe as a whole and in all its parts is 
the final outcome of a practically infinite development 
from the rudest beginnings, so Christianity is the 
result, through a long course of mistake and error, of 
the world’s religious life. Dr. Abbott starts with two 
premises—the truth of scientific evolution, and the 

1 The Evolution of Christianity, by Lyman Abbott. 

a 
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divinity of Christianity——and seeks to show that the 
two harmonise. First, he accepts Professor Le Conte’s 
definition of evolution as “continuous progressive 
change, according to certain laws, and by means of 
resident forces”; and then accepts Max Miller’s 
definition of religion as “the perception of the Infinite 
under such manifestations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man,” the Christian manifestation 
being the one given in Jesus Christ. “As I assume 
the truth of evolution, so I assume the truth of this 
fundamental article of the Christian faith. With the 
scientific believer, I believe in the orderly and pro- 
gressive development of all life; with the religious 
believer, I believe in the reality of a life of God in the 
soul of man. It is not my object to reconcile these 
two beliefs, but, assuming the truth of both, to show 
that this divine life is itself subject to the law of all 
life; that Christianity is itself an evolution.” We 
confess that we can scarcely “reconcile” the two parts 
of the last sentence. 

We need not discuss Max Miiller’s definition of reli- 
gion, as its meaning is not very clear. As to the 
definition of evolution, we may observe that the first 
clause merely describes the ordinary process of develop- 
ment, which is universal, and which has never been 
called in question. The same, perhaps, may be said of 
the second clause, although it must be admitted that 
there is no harder task than the settlement of what 
the laws are. The pith of the definition is in the 
third clause, which rigidly limits all changes to the 
action of “resident” or immanent “forces ”—<de. 
excludes the action of all, even divine, causation ex- 
ternal to the world, or in the present case to human 
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nature. The pure empiricist or positivist would of 
course reject the metaphysical idea of force altogether. 
But, apart from such objections, we would point out 
how extremely difficult the proof of the author’s posi- 
tion must be. Dr. Abbott would maintain that the 
“resident forces” at work in the evolution of Christi- 
anity are divine, and would point for proof to the 
character of the effects. Religious naturalists, on the 
other hand, will reject the distinction, and maintain 
that the forces at work are merely human and natural ; 
and from the position that the causes of Christianity 
are within human nature the refutation of these 
naturalists will be very difficult. But, leaving this 
point, we fail to see that Dr. Abbott’s thesis is proved. 
The fatal flaw of his work is that he does not dis- 
tinguish between ordinary development, which has 
always been admitted, and evolution in the strict 
sense which he undertakes to prove. The major part 
of his argument and illustration only goes to establish 
the first. All evolution is development, but all de- 
velopment is not evolution. Readers who fail to dis- 
criminate will easily be misled into supposing that all 
the exposition, often exceedingly forcible and eloquent, 
bears directly, as it ought to do, on the proper subject 
of the book. Nothing can be farther from fact. If 
the matter not relevant to the question in debate were 
excluded, the size of the volume would be reduced by 
one-half or more. 

Dr. Abbott must needs accept the theory of evolu- 
tion under several limitations. First, the theory leaves 
beginnings unexplained. “The doctrine makes no 
attempt whatever to explain the nature or origin of 
life. It sees the forces resident in the phenomena, 
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but it throws no light on the question how they came 
there. It traces the tree from the seed, the animal 
from the embryo, the planetary system from its 
nebulous condition,” but says nothing about the origin 
of the seed and embryo and nebulous condition, and 
how these came to be as they are. At this point 
comes in the work of creation both in the natural and 
the moral world. Again, room must be left for new 
creative epochs. It is so in physical evolution. 
Moderate evolutionists, of whom our author seems to 
be one, acknowledge a gulf between the non-living and 
living, and between the animal and rational. “ Radical 
evolutionists believe that the higher nature of man 
was developed out of the lower animal instincts, as the 
body of men out of an earlier and inferior form. This 
hypothesis must be regarded as yet among the unproved 
hypotheses of science; with more at present, it seems 
to me, against than for it.” In like manner there 
have been creative epochs in revelation. The Abra- 
hamic and Mosaic ages were evidently such epochs. 
It seems to us that the clean-cut Monotheism and 
elevated morality of these ages can be as little evolved 
out of the Polytheism and moral grossness of heathen- 
ism as man’s higher nature out of “the lower animal 
instincts.” The relation here is one, not of likeness, 
but of contrast. Dr. Abbott seems to acknowledge 
this, although he thinks that the Monotheism is “by 
no means always clear at first” (p. 61). “The mono- 
theistic conception lays the foundation for the next 
step in the progress of revelation—namely, that God is 
a righteous God.” This next step is taken as early as 
Abraham’s time: “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?” The writer says very truly: “Even more 
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than Monotheism does this distinguish the religion of 
the Hebrews from that of the pagan nations. Out of 
this grows naturally and necessarily the conception of 
religion as righteousness.” Even Renan says: “The 
conditions of Jehovah’s covenant with His people are 
exclusively moral.” If this feature does not prove 
supernatural revelation, nothing can. So again, Dr. 
Abbott acknowledges a great burst of revelation in 
Christ. He is far from making the Saviour’s life a 
product of evolution. “The theistic evolutionist does 
not believe that God is a product of evolution. God is 
the cause; phenomena are the product; evolution is 
the method. So the Christian evolutionist does not 
believe that Jesus Christ is the product of evolution. 
Jesus Christ is the cause; phenomena are the product; 
evolution is the method.” Whether the admission is 
consistent or not, we are thankful for it. He earnestly 
defends his consistency on this point (p. 240). Once 
more it is evident that evolution in the moral, as in 
the physical, world may have a practically fixed term. 
Christianity is the final product in one field as man is 
in the other. 

It is time to come to particulars. The second 
chapter, which seeks to show that the Bible is the 
product of evolution, is the most important one in the 
volume, the most novel and daring in its thesis, as well 
as the most favourable example of the kind of argu- 
ment used. If the author is successful here, we will 
yield all the rest. To fail here is to fail at the founda- 
tion. Now what this chapter proves is that there is 
development in the Bible, that revelation has its steps 
and stages; but this is a different thing altogether 
from proving the author’s case. The first part of the 
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chapter is quite irrelevant. All that is said about the 
number of books composing the Bible, their different 
authors and dates, and the gradual settlement of the 
canon both of the Old and New Testament, is nothing 
to the purpose in hand. It proves the “divers por- 
tions and divers manners” of revelation, but nothing 
about the “resident forces” of evolutionism. When 
the author says that “as a collection of literature the 
Bible is unquestionably the result of evolution,” we 
humbly submit that he is using the latter term in a 
very loose, unscientific way. We venture also to 
think that the strong language used in condemnation 
of the “infallible book” theory is as little to the point. 
This theory is said to have been the citadel of some 
early forms of Protestantism. “An infallible book is 
an impossible conception, and to-day no one really 
believes that our present Bible is such a book... . 
God has not given us an infallible standard, but some- 
thing far better—namely, a divine revelation.” Dr. 
Abbott does not even make the distinction, favoured by 
many writers, between matters of natural and historical 
knowledge and spiritual truth in Scripture. In the one 
respect, as in the other, the earlier biblical writers 
were often ignorant and liable to error. 

The second part of the chapter is the more weighty, 
and contains the proof, if there is any, of the author’s 
position. Here he reviews four aspects of Old Testa- 
ment teaching—the history, the Jewish ceremonial 
law, the moral law, and the doctrine of God—with a 
view to prove the existence of a self-contained, self- 
evolving process. As to the history, we are told that 
we need not suppose that the creation-narrative of 
Genesis was supernaturally revealed to Moses, who 
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simply used accounts already in existence, as Luke did 
in the case of his Gospel. In what, then, did the in- 
spiration or revelation consist? In the religious spirit 
which pervades the narrative, the recognition of God. 
Lenormant says strikingly : “ Herein consists the miracle, 
and it is none the less amazing for being transposed. 
Others may seek to explain this by the simple, natural 
progress of the conscience of humanity; for myself, I 
do not hesitate to recognise in it the effect of a super- 
natural intervention of Divine Providence, and I bow 
before the God who inspired the law and the pro- 
phets.” Lenormant is nearer to the old view than 
“the Christian evolutionist” like Dr. Abbott, who 
seems to see in the narrative only the elevated musing 
of the writer (p. 45). In what respect, then, does 
Bible inspiration differ from that of any good book ? 
In this exposition, and still more in the exposition of 
the other three points, there is much with which we 
can cordially agree. But we cannot agree with the 
inference drawn. All that really follows from the 
exposition is development from lower to higher, from 
incomplete to perfect revelation of truth. The evolu- 
tion view of the Bible, as stated by Dr. Abbott, implies 
that the process involved, not merely imperfectly 
revealed truth, but positive error. Happily the author 
has given us the means of bringing this statement to a 
test. Mark what is said of the case of Isaac. “That 
God should tell a father to kill his child it is impos- 
sible really to believe. . . . That in those early ages a 
devout father should know that he must consecrate his 
child, even his only-begotten child, to God, and in his 
ignorance should imagine sacrifice by death to be the 
only possible form of such consecration, and that God 
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should interpose to teach him, and through him his 
descendants, that life, not death, is the true consecra- 
tion—that it is not difficult to believe.” That the 
plain narrative of Genesis is against Dr. Abbott is 
certain. But we have also the judgment of a New 
Testament writer in Heb. xi. 17-19. Unless Dr. 
Abbott is a greater authority than the New Testament, 
his theory of the elimination of error and the disclos- 
ing of truth by “natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest” is destroyed by this test-case. The im- 
precatory Psalms, the command to exterminate the 
Canaanites, the allowance of polygamy and slavery, to 
which frequent reference is made, as little support Dr. 
Abbott’s conclusion. The evolution of truth out of 
error, of light out of darkness, is a contradiction in 
terms. In order to have truth at the end there must 
be truth at the beginning. 

Let us try another test. The author evidently 
thinks that the best proof of his theory is that it 
adequately explains the facts—ze. the order and con- 
tents—of Scripture. If it were so, there would be 
considerable force in the argument. But is it so? 
There is one doctrine which has been almost univer- 
sally deduced from Scripture, but which does not 
square with the evolution theory—namely, the doc- 
trine of the Fall. How does the author deal with it? 
He denies it, and tries to prove that it is no part of 
Scripture-teaching, or at least we are under no obliga- 
tion to receive it. The difficulty of the situation is 
shown by the ingenious, elaborate nature of the argu- 
ment devised to get rid of the obnoxious idea. After 
fairly stating the substance of the doctrine, he says: 
“The doctrine of the Fall and of redemption, as thus 
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stated, is inconsistent with the doctrine of evolution, 
It is impossible to reconcile the two.” One affirms a 
gradual ascent, the other a sudden fall. The Fall was 
once the chief stumbling-block in the way of “the 
Christian evolutionist,” but it is so no longer. “I went 
to the Bible to make a fresh investigation of the sub- 
ject. In this investigation it was early made clear to 
me that the Bible lays no such stress upon the Fall as 
ecclesiastical systems have done. There is an account 
of the Fall in the third chapter of Genesis, but else- 
where in the Old Testament no direct reference to it. 
. .. In the New Testament the reticence is equally 
marked and significant. . . . Paul once gives an 
account of it in one of his epistles; but that in a 
parenthesis.” There is much more of the same special 
pleading. Then, in order still further to discredit the 
doctrine, the author puts queries about the sources of 
the history in Genesis, by way of reducing it to the 
level of other ancient myths and legends. This is to 
us the most offensive part of the whole book, being 
obviously an unscientific argument in support of a 
foregone conclusion. The conclusion is announced at 
an earlier point: “Modern biblical critics maintain 
that the story of the Fall is not, and does not claim to 
be, a revelation, but is a spiritualised account of an 
ancient legend or myth, to be found in other literature 
as ancient as the most ancient date attributed by any 
scholar to the author of Genesis” (p. 122). What 
becomes of the argument that evolution supplies the 
best rationale of the genesis of Scripture? It only 
does so by first cutting out all inconvenient facts. If 
this were a question of a doctrine of subordinate rank, 
the case would be different. But here is a fact which 
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constitutes the necessity of redemption, which in some 
form or other has entered into every great system of 
Scripture -interpretation, and which flatly contradicts 
“the evolution of the Bible.” 

The chapter which deals with “The Evolution of 
Theology” is, of course, of less importance. Here, 
again, all that is proved is a process of development, 
although the author thinks differently. The three 
factors determining the course and form of Christian 
theology are said to have been Eastern inwardness, 
Greek intellectualism, and Roman common sense. 
Whether the account is complete and quite accurate 
we need not inquire. In the main it may be accepted. 
Nothing essential is involved, because these outward 
influences only affect the form or human setting of 
divine truth, and no one puts the setting and the gem 
on the same level. The ideas associated by the author 
with these three nationalities are permanent aspects 
of human nature, which inevitably affect everything 
brought into contact with them. 

The chapter entitled “The New Theology ” supplies 
more food for reflection. The author acknowledges the 
title to be a misnomer, inasmuch as the new tendency 
meant is too nebulous to deserve the name of a 
theology. Undoubtedly there are changes in the ten- 
dencies of religious thought, and the causes are correctly 
found in the new method in which Scripture is studied, 
and the greater prominence given to Christ’s own per- 
son and teaching. “A new class of commentators on 
the Scriptures has arisen. Meyer in Germany, Godet 
in France, and Alford in England may not be abler as 
thinkers than Augustine or Calvin, but their spirit is 
radically different. They attempt neither to interpret 
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Scripture in harmony with a preconceived theological 
system, nor even to deduce a theological system from 
Scripture.” The latter task belongs to others. “The 
past half-century has produced above a score of lives of 
Christ. They represent every attitude of mind—the 
coldly critical in Strauss, the rationalistic but reverent 
in Hooykaas, the dramatic and imaginative in Renan, 
the critically orthodox in Lange and Ebrard, the his- 
torical and scholarly in Geikie and Edersheim, the 
devout and popular in Beecher, Hanna, and Farrar.” 
All this has necessarily influenced the drift of religious 
thought. Our author lets us know the changes which 
his evolution view is likely to make in the chief Chris- 
tian ideas. We are greatly mistaken if the change does 
not amount to revolution. 

As to the divine nature, we are told that the dominat- 
ing thought is to be that of the divine immanence. 
“The Church is coming more and more to conceive of 
God, not as some one outside of His creation ruling over 
it, but as some one inside His creation ruling within it,” 
as the soul in the body. The old illustrations of an 
architect and builder, player and instrument, king and 
subjects, are discarded. It is as if these were one, as 
if the organ were informed with a spirit which gave 
forth the music. “The new doctrine of divine 
sovereignty transcends the older doctrine. The con- 
ception of God that is in man surpasses the conception 
of God over man.” Verbally the danger of this teach- 
ing is guarded against thus: “Not that God and nature 
are identical; He transcends nature as I transcend my 
body, and am more than my body. We are also com- 
ing to think of God as ruling, not only in physical 
nature, but in a somewhat similar manner in human 
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nature. The king rules over his subjects; the father 
rules in his children.” Now there can be no doubt 
that the emphatic doctrine of Scripture, especially of 
the Old Testament, is that of the divine transcendence 
—1.e. of God’s distinctness from creation. It is asserted 
and implied in every way. There was profound reason 
for this. The perversion of the divine immanence was 
the root-error of Polytheism, which, like Pantheism, 
springs from a confounding of God and nature. Error 
can only be guarded against by jealous insistence on 
that divine transcendence which the “new theology ” 
puts into the shade. We wonder whether our modern 
teachers, with their passion for novelty, realise the 
logical tendency of their doctrine. We need not go 
outside the present volume for proof that the peril is 
no imaginary one. What is the new definition of in- 
carnation? It is the identity of the divine and human. 
Let the following sentences be noted :—“ Christ comes, 
not merely to show divinity to us, but to evolve the 
latent divinity which He has implanted in us. God 
has entered into the one man, Christ Jesus, in order 
that through Him He may enter into all men. Christ 
is a door through which the divine enters into humanity, 
through which man enters into the divine.” “The in- 
carnation is not an isolated episode, it is the beginning 
of a perpetual work.” “History is but the record of 
the process of this evolution of the divinity out of 
humanity.” “The individual man is partly the animal 
from which he has come, and partly the God who is 
coming into him; but God is steadily displacing the 
animal.” Animal at the beginning, God at the end! 
“Incarnation is the indwelling of God in a unique man, 
in order that all men may come to be at one with God,” 
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If this is the new theology of the incarnation, the old 
is better. It is true that at an earlier point we read of 
the divine life resident in “undivine humanity”; but 
this is one of the author’s many inconsistencies which 
we cannot explain. Corresponding changes are. de- 
scribed in the ideas of miracle, sin, sacrifice, forgiveness. 
We only need quote one or two of the new definitions: 
“ Sacrifice is not penalty borne by one person in order 
that another person may be relieved from the wrath of 
a third person; sacrifice is the sorrow which love feels 
for the loved one, and the shame which love endures 
with him because of his sin.” “Redemption is not the 
restoration of man to a state of innocence from which 
he has fallen; it is the progress of spiritual evolution 
by which, out of such clay as we are made of, God is 
creating a humanity that will be glorious at the last, 
in and with the glory manifested in Jesus Christ.” 
“Inspiration is the breathing of God upon the soul of 
man; it is as universal as the race, but reaches its 
highest manifestation in the selected prophets of the 
Hebrew people.” 

The account given of the nature of revelation is 
peculiarly typical of the new school of thought. Re- 
velation, like everything else, is immanent in man, one 
of the “resident forces” of human nature. “The 
notion of revelation as something external to man is as 
inconsistent with Scripture as it is with the analogies 
of all education and the fundamental principles of 
psychology.” We beg to doubt this altogether. Educa- 
tion is not a one-sided, merely internal process. There 
is an exertion of influence as well as a communication 
of knowledge from without, which is then assimilated 
and reflected on by an internal process. “Revelation 
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is unveiling, but the veil is over the mind of the pupil, 
not over the face of the truth”; which seems to us a 
most singular application of the figure. Take away the 
figure, and revelation is identified with simple growth 
of knowledge. It might as well be said that the fount 
of all knowledge whatsoever is within. This is simply 
to abolish the idea of revelation. “Revealing is a 
psychological process. It is the creation of capacity, 
moral or intellectual, or both. In the nature of the 
case it can be nothing else. Truth cannot be revealed 
to incapacity.” “The Bible is the history of the 
growth of man’s consciousness of God.” “Revelation 
is not a book external to men, giving laws which are 
external to men, by a God who is external to men. 
Revelation is the unveiling in human consciousness of 
that which God wrote in the human soul when He 
made it.” I sow seeds in my garden in the form of 
my name. In a few months the name appears: the 
name was there before; the sun reveals it. “Soin the 
heart of man God has written His message, His in- 
violable law and His merciful redemption, because He 
has made the heart of man akin to the heart of God. 
Revelation is the upspringing of this life of law and 
love, of righteousness and mercy, of God’s own per- 
sonal presence and power.” All this is plain enough. 
If it is correct, it is an illusion to suppose that God 
speaks to man, that He spoke to Moses and the pro- 
phets, although they thought so. The objective side of 
revelation is abolished; nothing remains but a sub- 
jective inspiration. Revelation would seem to be 
universal, like inspiration, if it is different. We are 
not surprised to be told that “the Bible is not so much 
a revelation as a means of revelation. It is a revela- 
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tion because, beyond all other books, it stimulates the 
moral and spiritual nature, stirs men to think and feel, 
awakens their life, and so develops in them a capacity 
to perceive and receive the truths of the moral and 
spiritual order. God is not veiled, but man is blind; 
and the Bible opens the eyes of the blind.” Many 
other things do the same, and therefore are revelations 
in the same sense. Like every other doctrine, that of 
revelation is changed past all recognition in “the new 
theology.” 

The chapter on “ The Evolution of the Church” need 
not detain us. The story is told with much sympathy 
and force: the lights and the shadows, the glory and 
the shame, are described in glowing words. Two of 
the most eloquent pages in the book are devoted to the 
moral contrasts of the medizval Church (p. 154): 
“The glory of the Roman Catholic Church, the glory of 
self-sacrifice, is the glory of Christianity; its shame 
of pride, sensuality, and cruelty is the shame of 
paganism.” 

The chapter on “ The Evolution of Christian Society ” 
will perhaps awaken most sympathy. The sketch of 
the rise of a new social order out of the wreck of the 
old Roman Empire, under the influence of the Christian 
Church, is full of insight. The fatherhood of God, the 
dignity of man, the worth of the individual, self-respect, 
mutual faith, were among the new ideas which worked 
the marvellous transformation. “It has been said that 
Jesus Christ was the first socialist. This is certainly 
an incorrect, if not an absolutely erroneous, statement. 
It would be more nearly correct to say that He was 
the first individualist. The socialist assumes that the 
prolific cause of misery in the world is bad social 
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organisation, and that the first duty of the philanthro- 
pist is to reform social organisations. Christ assumed 
that the prolific cause of misery in the world is indi- 
vidual wrong-doing, and He set Himself to the work of 
curing the individual. He was not a reformer, He was 
a life-giver, and, giving life, He left it to form its own 
social as its own religious organisations. But He 
taught both implicitly and explicitly that the effect 
of the life which He gave would be to change radically 
the social organisations of the world.” Dr. Abbott pre- 
fers the ungainly word “fraternalism” to “socialism.” 
Paternalism and individualism are giving way to frater- 
nalism. ‘“ Bossism has been driven from the Church, 
is being driven from the State; and the socialist hopes 
that it will be driven from the mine and the factory.” 
The tendencies of modern society in regard to govern- 
ment, science, education, labour, criminal law, are aptly 
characterised, further reference being made to Brace’s 
Geste (!) Christi, Storr’s Historical Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and Lecky’s History of Christian Morals. In 
regard to the treatment of criminals the tendency is 
increasingly to combine reformation with punishment, 
perhaps more in America than elsewhere. “Gradually 
in the best penological system we are approximating 
Christian philosophy. Our prisons are made peniten- 
tiaries, our gaols reformatories. The most advanced 
penologists have now nearly arrived at the conclusions 
announced as premises by Jesus Christ eighteen cen- 
turies ago.” The power of the press, of education, and 
of public opinion, and the rapid rise of the moral ther- 
mometer, are justly emphasised. Labour has passed 
through four stages of development,—slavery, feudalism, 
individualism, the wages system,—and there is a fifth to 
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come, social or co-operative labour. “The wages system 
is not worse than slavery, as it is sometimes said to be, 
but infinitely better—if for no other reason, because 
the working man is free. Nor will Ruskin and Car- 
lyle be able to carry us back to the feudal system with 
its pseudo-charity and its real oppression. Yet neither 
is it the finished kingdom of God. A system of in- 
dustry under which one man may acquire in a life- 
time as much money as Adam could have laid by out 
of his earnings if he had lived till our time and saved 
one hundred dollars each working day, is not a per- 
fected system of human brotherhood.” The author 
says some just and strong things about the sordid lives 
which millions are doomed to live, and expects effectual 
reform only from a state of political, religious, educa- 
tional, and industrial democracy, when the tool-workers 
shall be tool-owners, and the same person shall be 
capitalist and labourer, when “capital, not labour— 
money, not men—will be the commodity hired in the 
cheapest market.” “Christianity is turning the world 
upside down, and will not cease so to do until the world 
is right side up.” Undoubtedly the social revolution 
which is taking place in our days is scarcely less com- 
plete than the one effected in the early Christian ages. 

A chapter under the strange title of “The Evolution 
of a Soul” is an ideal account of the development of 
individual life from the evolutionist point of view. In 
it the author describes his own conversion to the 
evolution theory of Christianity. Was this change 
from non-belief to belief in evolution itself an instance 
of evolution? Ata rather late point in his argument 
he considers the four objections to the theory—the 
sentimental, scientific, biblical, and religious. The first 
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two are remitted to scientific students, as they are 
questions for experts. The force of the other objections 
lies in the notion that the theory degrades man, hon- 
ouring the animal in him, and ignoring the rational. 
The reply given is that really justice is done to both. 
The second is as much a fact as the first. “Man is an 
animal, but he is also more than an animal. One looks 
in vain in the animal race for those moral and spiritual 
elements which are characteristic of men.” The differ- 
ences between man and animal are far greater than the 
resemblances. Even Huxley says: “ No one is more 
strongly convinced than I am of the vastness of the 
gulf between civilised man and the brutes, or is more 
certain that, whether from them or not, he is assuredly 
not of them.” In picturing the growth of moral life 
and character in the individual according to evolutionist 
views, the author gives his definition of sin and redemp- 
tion. The only fall of man is the sin of individuals. 
“Fall is not an historic act of disobedience by the 
parents of our race in some prehistoric age through 
which a sinful nature has descended, or been imparted, 
to all their descendants. It is the conscious and 
deliberate descent of the individual soul from the van- 
tage-ground of a higher life to the life of the animal 
from which he had been uplifted.” Uplifted when and 
how? Again: “Redemption is the entire process of 
intellectual and spiritual development in which man 
passes, by means of law and temptation, through the 
possibility of sin and fall, from the condition of in- 
nocence—that is, of ignorance of law, and therefore 
exemption from guilt—into the condition of virtue— 
that is, into a conscious recognition of law, and the 
subjugation of the animal self to the higher nature 
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which law and temptation have evoked.” This is the 
“new theology.” We fear it is no use asking a 
“Christian evolutionist,’ who has so completely dis- 
carded the doctrinal authority of Scripture, what place 
conversion or the new birth has in such a scheme. 
There can be no doubt that the life of a Christian child 
might be an unbroken growth in goodness; it often is 
so, and ought to be so always. Conversion might then 
be spread over imperceptible degrees. Still it would 
be there. Dr. Abbott refers to the opinion once held, 
that conversion is always instantaneous, and the time 
exactly known. We doubt whether this opinion pre- 
vails largely now. But what and where is conversion 
according to the “new theology”? What and where 
is that decisive change insisted on so emphatically by 
Christ and His apostles as a new birth, a new creation, a 
resurrection, a passing from darkness to light, from death 
to life? Instead of it we have the process described 
in the above sentence, which reminds us in its vague- 
ness of some of Herbert Spencer’s definitions of evolu- 
tionist ideas. At an earlier point in his interesting 
reminiscences, Dr. Abbott tells us how in his early 
years, when the minister used to exhort the people “ to 
lay down the weapons of rebellion,” there was no 
response in his own breast; he was conscious of no 
rebellious desire. Perhaps the mistake was less in the 
minister than in the hearer; perhaps the defect was in 
self-knowledge. Rebellion against God does not always 
take the same form; there is a passive as well as active 
resistance to good; surely the want of love to God is 
sin. It is so even according to the new definitions of 
sin given us in this book. “As we are coming to 
think of sin, not as successive acts of the will performed, 
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and certainly not as some great apostasy in the past in 
which we had no share, but as in elements of our being 
which are unworthy of those that are called the chil- 
dren of God, so we are coming to see that penalty is 
not external penalty inflicted by a governor for crime 
perpetrated. The law is in ourselves; the disease 
and the disorder are in ourselves; and the penalty is 
in ourselves. Every sin comes back to plague the 
sinner. There is no need of any flagellations; every 
man flagellates himself.” 

The final chapter is on “The Secret of Spiritual 
Evolution.” The secret is personal influence, the 
personal influence of Jesus Christ. The hopeful 
feature in the school of teaching represented by the 
volume is the honour it does to Christ. Its picture of 
Christ may omit much which ours includes; but to the 
extent to which it holds by the truth of the Lord’s 
person and work we can only cherish for it feelings of 
honour and hope. “Grace be with all them that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” The author finds 
in Christ the answer to “the two great questions of 
our spiritual life: What is man? Who is God?” 
The purity, the loftiness, the catholicity—in a word, 
the divine perfection of the Lord’s life and character is 
set forth in noble language, for which we can only 
thank the writer. To the first question, it is truly 
said, “Christ does not furnish the answer in detail. 
Not even Christ is to be blindly and servilely imitated. 

. It almost seems as if the details of life were 
left out of His experiences in order that we might not 
follow in detail any life, not even His... . He came 
to give life, and He gave it abundantly, and for fulness 
of life there must be individuality. He makes us live, 
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not by directing us to hew ourselves to a precise and 
particular pattern, but by showing every man how he 
may be his own best self. None the less, but rather 
far more, for this reason, He answered the question, 
for He is the type of manhood. ... He was not a 
man, but the man, filling full the ideal of a complete 
manhood. Do we not idealise Him? No, we have 
not idealised Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is engaged in 
idealising us, and the work is not completed.” As to 
the second question, we need not merely to know about 
God, but to know God. “It is the person himself I 
need to know. I cannot love by proxy. No account, 
philosophical and skilful though it may be, of the 
attributes of God suffices as a foundation for love 
toward God. Tell me He is perfect in wisdom, power, 
love, mercy; these are but attributes; it is Himself I 
want to know.” History, science, art, love, are each 
and all a feeling after God. Christ is the answer. 
“ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” Who 
is God? “What Jesus Christ was, in the limit of a 
few years’ time and in the little province of Palestine, 
that is the Infinite and Eternal Father in His dealings 
with the universe.” 

Dr. Abbott will not hear of, and does not want, any 
theology of Christ’s person, just as he does not want 
any theology of God, or Providence, or Scripture—of 
sin, redemption, holiness. He sets little store by the 
Athanasian Creed. “I have no psychology of Christ’s 
unique personality to offer to myself or others, nor any 
definition of His relations to the Infinite and Eternal. 
What Jesus Christ is to the Infinite and Eternal 
Father, I make no attempt to discuss. I consider only 
what He is to the individual soul, and what He has 
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been to the human race.” He cares only for religion 
as a practical concern. But why should religion be 
the only subject with which reason and science have 
nothing to do? No one makes theology essential to 
salvation. We need not bind ourselves to every turn 
and phrase of the creeds. But the creeds are at least 
attempts to answer questions which must be asked, and 
to exclude errors which are fatal to Christian life. Dr. 
Abbott himself allows that “the doctrine of the person 
of Christ, though not stated in the teachings of Christ, 
may be deduced from them.” This is all the Church 
ever claimed. 

The teaching of the new theology does away with 
the intrinsic authority of Scripture. Its attitude to 
prophets and apostles is that of a judge rather than of 
a disciple. While Dr. Abbott writes more apprecia- 
tively of St. Paul than many in our day, he does not 
hesitate to criticise. Paul’s mission as a writer, he 
thinks, was to recast the Gospel in Greek and Roman 
moulds. “ Humanly speaking, Christianity would have 
been only a reformed Judaism but for him. He did 
not add to Christianity, as some have imagined; nor 
did he corrupt it, as others have imagined ; neither did 
he simply reiterate what Jesus Christ had taught in 
the forms in which Jesus Christ taught it. He 
translated Christianity from Hebrew into Greek and 
Roman forms of thought. He was the necessary link 
between the Hebraic and the Gentile world.” Yet we 
are told that “his logic is often defective, and it is 
always the logic of an advocate. He does not hesitate 
to use the argumentum ad hominem. He appeals to 
the preconceived notions and the established prejudices 
of his hearers in order to secure their assent to the 
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truths and principles he is inculcating. .. . He was 
the last of the Hebrew prophets, a seer rather than a 
logician. His mind was more nearly of the type of 
Emerson or Goethe than of Calvin or Thomas Aquinas.” 
Dr. Abbott’s work is an example of a curious pheno- 
menon of our day—namely, scant respect for Scripture 
on its historical side along with boundless admiration 
for its moral influence on the world. In one respect it 
is almost more than divine, in the other almost less 
than human. For the Bible on its moral side no words 
of praise are strong enough. To attempt to lower its 
position in men’s thoughts would be the worst treason 
and sacrilege. Yet on its human side it seems to have 
more than its share of human imperfection. How can 
these characteristics go together? We should suppose 
that the presence of divine inspiration, which is con- 
ceded in some sense, would at least preserve from 
marked imperfection. On the one hand our author 
says, “ He who disbelieves in the Bible as the text-book 
of revealed religion is not in his belief a Christian, 
whatever he may be in his character. He is, properly 
speaking, a Theist.” On the other hand, he seems to 
think the imperfections of the Bible a positive gain, 
like clouds which temper the noontide blaze. “It is 
said, If you think that the gold and the earth are 
mixed together in the Bible, how will you discriminate, 
how will you tell what is gold and what is earth ? 
We do not wish-to discriminate; we do not wish to 
separate. It is not gold with dross; it is oxygen with 
nitrogen.” 

It is pleasing to note that Dr. Abbott does justice to 
the intellect and work of Calvin, from whom he differs 
so widely. “John Calvin’s service to humanity can 
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never be forgotten. He was the prophet and fore- 
runner of civil and religious liberty. He built the 
bridge over which the Church passed from a theocratic 
imperialism to republicanism, for he showed that re- 
publicanism might also be theocratic.” His mistake is 
pointed out in denying man’s freedom while maintaining 
God’s sovereignty. Augustinian or Calvinistic theology 
is truly described as “august, but terrible.” The truth 
in it made Scotch Covenanters and New - England 
Puritans. Its error bears fruit in the Unitarianism 
and Deism of to-day. Its virtues and faults are well 
balanced in the following sentences :—“It put an end 
for ever to the Polytheism which had pervaded Europe ; 
it depersonified nature, brought it into subjection to 
man, and made its phenomena no longer an object of 
terror, but of utility; it gave a ground for, and a 
sanctity to, law, in its presentation of the Divine Law- 
giver; it laid a foundation for liberty by discovering 
_ a sanction for law in the universal conscience; it 
emphasised the reality and awfulness of sin, and the 
necessity of repentance and a new life. But it forgot 
that God is love, and knew Him only as power; it 
made both law and revelation external to man, not a 
power and a vision within him; it made religion 
obedience to a government from without, not a new 
life working from within; it made the Church, and 
later the Bible, an authority imposed on men, not a 
voice evoking in the conscience a divine authority 
within ; and it denied the liberty of the individual will, 
and so destroyed the sense of moral responsibility, 
paralysed Christian activities, and fatally failed in the 
great work of a Christian theology, that of promoting a 
missionary spirit. The great missionary movements 
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which characterise the latter part of the nineteenth 
century originated in the Moravian and Methodist 
Churches, each of them distinctly anti-Calvinistic.” 

There is much more in the book both to criticise and 
praise. We have not quoted or referred to the best 
or the worst. If we have been severe as to what we 
believe to be fundamental and dangerous error, we have 
tried also to be fair. Even our criticism is a tribute of 
respect, for earnest criticism is due only to a sincere 
writer and a living book on a great subject. To say 
nothing of Church theories of doctrine, when we find 
the Holy Spirit unrecognised, the radical sinfulness of 
human nature and the very idea of propitiation denied, 
and conversion changed into something else, we are 
forcibly reminded of Paul’s phrase, “a different, yet not 
another, gospel.” 


NG 
THE NEW RATIONALISM.! 


HIS volume contains the substance of eighteen ser- 
mons, in which Dr. Horton endeavoured to repro- 
duce for his congregation the teaching of two recent 
notable works, Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus (two vols.) 
and Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology. Wendt is a 
prominent leader in the new Ritschlian school. He is 
its foremost exegete, and his mission is to make its 
teaching square, if possible, with Scripture. Beyschlag 
swears by no master, but takes an independent position. 
We need not stay to compare and contrast the two 
works. Wendt’s is limited to the teaching of Jesus, 
and is, therefore, richer in detail, while Beyschlag’s 
covers the entire New Testament. It is enough for 
our present purpose to note that on the essential 
question of the person and work of Christ they are, 
unhappily, in substantial agreement. Practically, Dr. 
Horton takes little account of Beyschlag. Wendt 
supplies most of the material of exposition and dis- 
cussion. It is obvious that eighteen chapters of 
moderate length can only give an inadequate account 
of the contents of two volumes, and, in fact, only 
selected topics are dealt with. 
In view of the negative position of both the German 
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writers on the fundamental doctrine of Christ’s person, 
the most satisfactory feature of their works is the 
decisive way in which they maintain the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel. Beyschlag does this without 
reserve. Wendt, while claiming the right to criticise 
and reject portions of the Gospel, holds that the teaching 
of Christ found in it comes from an apostolic source, 
his main reasons being that it is in perfect harmony 
with the teaching in the Synoptics, and that if the 
Gospel had been composed in the second century, the 
characteristic ideas of the century would have left their 
mark on it. One might think that, having accepted 
the Gospel, he would have no difficulty in accepting 
the old interpretation of its teaching about Christ; but 
it is not so. No sooner have Wendt and Beyschlag 
accepted the Gospel as genuine, than they go to work 
to minimise the meaning of all the passages which point 
to a higher being or nature in Christ. Let us say at 
once, that the most satisfactory feature of Dr. Horton’s 
book is his decisive opposition to this minimising pro- 
cess. As to method, he follows his two guides in con- 
sidering the teaching of the Synoptics and that of the 
Fourth Gospel separately. 

There is no need to say that in anything which Dr. 
Horton writes on such a theme there is much to admire 
and praise, high literary grace and fervent spiritual 
feeling. Dr. Horton is essentially a preacher to the 
cultured. This is his calling. The volume is rich in 
literary allusion and illustration. The comparison of 
John’s Gospel to Amiel’s Jowrnal Intime seems to us 
very just and fine. Dante is often drawn upon. 
Wordsworth, Sir Thomas More, Rousseau, Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, a sonnet by Cosmo Monkhouse, the old Stoics, 

j 
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are most happily introduced. And there are more solid 
merits. The situation in the early Church is happily 
touched in the following sentence :—“ The earliest 
struggles of the Church were not to assert Christ’s 
divinity, which was never questioned, but to maintain 
His true humanity, which seemed to vanish in the 
effulgence of divine glory.” This is true in the main; 
but Arianism and similar phenomena must be remem- 
bered. The harmony between the Synoptics and St. 
John is thus set forth: 


“The Synoptics present Jesus speaking about His Father in that 
more external way in which the world may know Him; St. John 
presents Jesus actually showing the Father to receptive hearts. 
All that the Fourth Gospel contains about the Father is an expan- 
sion from within of that central synoptic saying, Matt. xi.27. But 
what an expansion it is!” 


We could quote many happy flashes of thought and 
feeling. “The sorrow of history is the comparative 
rareness of humanity in it.” The idea is of slow growth. 
Babylon, Media, Persia, Macedon, are intrinsically in- 
human; and the same is true of later mighty empires. 


“Ts the Turk human? Is the Chinese mandarin human? Was 
Lobengula human? These are men, but they are not human. 
The ape and the tiger are stronger in them than the man. Our 
own government is partially human, because it is partially 
Christian. Some faint aroma of mercy and justice and truth is 
in our throne-rooms and state-departments, because the Son of 
Man has passed through them.” 


The best and strongest part of the book is the vindi- 
cation and exposition of the Fourth Gospel. We are 
inclined to say that the chapter which discusses the 
general character of this Gospel, and its relation to the 
other three, is worth all the rest. It is shown that, 
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without John, the Synoptics would be as incomplete 
and unintelligible as the Old Testament without the 
New. The Synoptics demand the Fourth, the Fourth 
presupposes the Synoptics. Seven points are indicated, 
such as the nature of the Father and the Son, on which 
the first three had left our knowledge incomplete, and 
these points are taken up in the fourth, which is, in- 
deed, “ the crown of the teaching.” Wendt has rendered 
admirable service 


“in showing that the teaching of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is 
essentially identical with that in the other three. The vital and 
fundamental elements in St. John’s version of the teaching display 
the most remarkable identity with those in the Synoptics, an 
identity which is even emphasised by the variation of form and 
terminology. The teaching in St. John is simply the teaching of 
the Synoptics clothed upon, and articulated, and so carried out to 
its completion.” 


Wendt’s conclusion, considering what his standpoint 
is, ought to settle this vital question as against writers 
like Dr. Abbott and the author of Supernatural Religion. 
The difference in style is next discussed. This is held 
to be insufficiently explained by the difference of subject- 
matter. Dr. Horton follows Wendt in believing that 
the form is due to the evangelist. Christ’s teaching 
was fused in the evangelist’s mind, and then given forth 
in his own words. Hence the difficulty, in some cases, 
of saying where one ends and the other begins, as in 
John iii. 16, ete. It is earnestly maintained, however, 
that the teaching is none the less Christ’s own. Which 
is the truer portrait—a photograph, or a portrait by 
Millais or Watts—one reproducing merely the material 
form, the other mysteriously bringing out the inner 
spirit and genius of the subject ? 
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“John is no doubt a striking personality; the Gospel and 
Epistles have a peculiar stamp ; but his genius, and the unquestion- 
able power of his writings, owe all their value, not to anything 
intrinsic in.them, but to the remarkable manner in which they 
have conserved, fused, and interpreted the teaching of Jesus, and 
those more mystical parts of the teaching which the other records 
had lost or overlooked.” 


The actual sayings of Christ are given; they are too 
great to have been invented by John. “They are as 
high above him as the stars are above the lamplights 
of the city street.” But the setting and the expression 
are often John’s. We are aware of the difficulty which 
will be raised. How can we be sure which part is 
Christ’s? Much depends on the discretion used in 
dealing with the subject. Supposing such discretion, 
there is much to be said for Wendt’s explanation, which 
is accepted also by Dr. Sanday and others. This chapter 
of Dr. Horton’s book, entitled “The Crown of the 
Teaching,” well merits the attention of English students. 

If we have to go on to express emphatic dissent, the 
challenge comes from the author. Dr. Horton tells us 
in his preface that a true title for his book would be 
“The Revolution of Theology”; and in many other 
passages it is hinted or asserted that the teaching of 
Wendt and Beyschlag, which is here reproduced, would 
lead to a complete reconstruction of theology. In what 
sense is this the fact? Let us frankly say that if the 
entire teaching of the two German writers in question 
is accepted, this result will undoubtedly follow. 
Beyschlag argues acutely and elaborately against the 
ordinary statement of the doctrines of the Trinity, and 
a propitiatory atonement. He describes himself as a 
modalistic Trinitarian, or Sabellian. Wendt does not 
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enter into adverse criticism of these doctrines; but his 
silence and the drift of his entire exposition leave us 
in no doubt as to his position, The pre-existence of 
Christ, so plainly taught in John, supplies an effectual 
test of faith in the divinity of Christ. Wendt, like 
Beyschlag, most strenuously denies it, and bends all his 
strength to explain away the passages in St. John bearing 
on it. Indeed, in consistency with the general views 
of his school, he can do nothing else. In that palmary 
passage, John viii. 58, he will allow no other reference 
than to an eternal existence in the divine forethought 
and plan as Messiah, just as Paul eternally existed in 
the divine forethought and plan as apostle of the 
Gentiles, and every other great man, as well as little 
man, has so existed. The violence which so consummate 
an expositor as Wendt has to use in dealing with these 
passages is significant. No unbiassed reader can 
imagine that the passages mean what he says they 
mean. The old doctrine of the Church is impregnable, 
if it can only be overthrown by such explanations. 
What Dr. Wendt’s view of Christ is, appears not only 
from his treatment of the idea of pre-existence, but 
from his exposition of the term Son of God, as used by 
and of Christ. It is nothing more than an ethical son- 
ship like ours; the only difference between us and 
Him is one of degree. He is perfectly what we are 
imperfectly. Wendt can say that we become sons of 
God through Christ. But what does this mean? We 
become so through Christ, because Christ shows us the 
way, states the conditions, as any human teacher with 
a special commission from heaven might do. Wendt 
even admits and asserts the sinlessness of Christ. He 
was “the Son of God in a pre-eminent sense.” He was 
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“certain of being pre-eminently the Son of God, since 
He wholly fulfilled the conditions which were set before 
others in order to others becoming Sons of God.” But 
as to all this implying or requiring sonship in a real or 
essential sense, not a word is said; indeed, it is im- 
plicitly denied. Our immediate purpose does not 
require us to discuss this at greater length. It is 
enough for us to quote the judgment of Dr. Orr, a 
thoroughly competent and fair-minded critic: “One 
thing very clear is that Jesus, in Wendt’s view, is not 
more than man.” 4 

There can be no doubt, then, that if the teaching of 
writers like Wendt and Beyschlag is accepted in its 
entirety, there will be a revolution of theology, a re- 
construction from base to topstone. Whether we like 
the word or not, we are back at Socinianism or Uni- 
tarianism. But we are happy to say that Dr. Horton, 
as everyone would expect, does not follow his guides to 
this length. Whether in recommending them he has 
sufficiently put his hearers and readers on their guard, 
is doubtful. He might at least have shown more un- 
equivocally, that the unique ethical sonship is incredible 
without a real, essential sonship. Still, in the chapter 
on “The Nature of the Son,” he does, very plainly, 
point the way in this direction, emphasising the 
uniqueness of the perfect moral relation between the 
Father and the Son. He thinks that Wendt’s sug- 
gestion that this unique moral state is due to moral 
effort on Christ’s part is more fruitful than “the 
perfectly abstract dogma, that He was sinless because 
He was God.” 


1 Kxpository Times, 1898, p. 28; Christian View of God and the 
World, p. 297. 
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“But if we are determined to follow scrupulously the guidance 
of His own teaching, and of that insight which He Himself affords 
with His own consciousness, we must here part company from 
Wendt as decidedly as from his opponents; for the wonderful 
prayer, John xvii., is unequivocal in showing that the Sonship was 
not achieved, but essential and eternal. His plea that, being 
sanctified and sent into the world by the Father, He might without 
blasphemy say I am the Son of God, is decisive of the question that 
the Sonship ante-dated the mission.” 


We are thankful for this disclaimer. But Wendt’s own 
position is so veiled by reticence and an involved style, 
that the fullest exposition on this point is desirable and 
even demanded. 

On another question Dr. Horton speaks more at 
length. In a special chapter on “The Pre-existence of 
Jesus,” he very earnestly advocates the real pre-exist- 
ence against Wendt as well as against Beyschlag. It 
is needless to say that the entire Ritschlian school admit 
only an ideal pre-existence. Dr. Horton explains the 
silence of the Synoptics on this point by the principle 
of development in Christ’s teaching. In accordance 
with this principle pre-existence only appears in the 
later stages of the teaching, but there it does appear 
with unmistakable clearness. But we would suggest 
that the idea appears also in the Baptist’s testimony at 
the beginning (John i. 15). Dr. Horton quotes the 
passages in John which explicitly assert the fact (ii. 
13, vi. 62, viii. 58, xvii. 5, 24), and adds in a note— 


“ Wendt would have us believe that John vi. 62 is merely an 
insertion of the redactor, saying that it breaks the course of argu- 
ment. But no one ever felt this until the passage was studied 
with a view of explaining away inconvenient sayings.” 


Dr. Horton justly uses strong language in condemning 
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the utter arbitrariness of critics of this school in first 
establishing the authenticity of St. John on independent 
grounds, and then rejecting every inconvenient verse 
or clause. ~ . 


“We are disposed to say: Prove if you will that John is in- 
correct, or that the sayings do not come from Jesus at all; but 
in the name of simple straightforwardness do not attempt to main- 
tain that these distinct statements are not intended to convey the 
truth that Jesus existed as a conscious person before He came into 
the world.” 


It is also well pointed out that actual pre-existence 
is no more incredible than sinlessness, which is 
admitted by both German writers. It also explains 
the unapproachable moral greatness ascribed to Christ 
in all four Gospels. Further, it exalts His love to 
transcendent heights. 


“Were He only a man, doing his duty, loving others as a man 
does, dying for the truth, there would be a love attractive and 
dutiful enough no doubt in its way. But for proof of a love which 
can stir the world like a passion, subdue the sufferer and humble 
the proud, a love which touches the quick because it comes from 
the quick of the infinite heart, it is essential to recognise who this 
was that wore so lowly a mien.” 


“Who this was?” is just the question which the 
Ritschlian school one and all will neither ask nor let 
others ask about Jesus Christ. 

If, then, Dr. Horton has not in view a revolution of 
theology in the full sense of his two eminent guides, in 
what sense isit meant? How is it to follow from the 
method of the present volume? Not simply from the 
separate consideration of the teaching of Christ. We 
heartily acknowledge the gain accruing from the 
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modern fashion of treating each of the biblical writers 
apart. We thus have a Pauline school of teaching, 
Johannine school, and so on. Thoroughness is thus 
secured. _ But if the mind of Scripture as a whole is 
to be learned, the separate treatment must be followed 
by unifying study. And if this is done, we do not see 
how any revolution is to be brought about. Whether 
the teaching of Jesus and Paul and John has been 
considered separately or not in the past, no one can 
deny that each has been taken into account—-whether 
adequately or not may be matter of debate. Dr. 
Horton tells us that, in recently reading through the 
six volumes of John Howe’s works, he “found no 
allusion to the teaching of Jesus as such, the teaching 
as a whole, the teaching as the main authority in 
religion.” But of course he will not say that our Lord’s 
teaching is not taken into account by Howe, and indeed 
by all the theology of the past. To say that would 
be a slander on great names. The difference is simply 
one of form. Even the separate treatment is not so 
novel as seems to be suggested. Dr. Horton apparently 
has overlooked Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus, pub- 
lished in English in 1855 and in German fifteen years 
before. Stier is before Wendt in time as well as in 
other respects. 

The mere separate treatment of our Lord’s teaching 
is immaterial, and it is a mistake to represent it 
as a new departure. All depends on the purpose for 
which this separate study is pursued. We know the 
purpose in the case of Wendt and the whole Ritschlian 
school. It is in order to set up Christ’s teaching as a 
standard by which to measure and judge the other 
writers of Scripture, Paul and John included. This is 
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plainly avowed by Wendt in a pamphlet of his 
published in 1893, The Norm of Genuine Christianity. 
In this pamphlet he elaborately argues the unsuitable- 
ness of the’ Bible, taken as a unity, to be the standard 
of Christian doctrine as laid down at the Reformation 
and maintained by Protestants. The complexity of 
Scripture, its difficulties of interpretation, are among 
the arguments used. On the other hand, the suitable- 
ness of Christ’s teaching to form such a standard is 
argued from its simplicity, unity and intrinsic superiority 
in all respects. On this view the unity of Scripture is 
broken up; indeed, authoritative Scripture is practically 
reduced to the teaching of Christ. Other Scripture 
writers are to be followed or not as they agree with 
this. Here we have a pretty complete revolution. 
Paul and John and Peter are summarily deposed from 
their thrones as inspired teachers of the Church. We 
may accept or reject their teaching, wherever it goes 
beyond Christ’s, accordingly as it commends itself to 
our minds. They have no more authority than 
Augustine or Luther or Calvin or Wesley, than Aquinas 
or Bellarmine. We have ample evidence that all these 
consequences follow inan essay by Dr. Wendt, published 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (an organ of 
the Ritschlian school) for 1894 (£rstes Heft). The 
title is “The Teaching of Paul compared with the 
Teaching of Jesus.” In this essay Jesus and Paul are 
repeatedly spoken of as “these two men.” The com- 
parison is worked out under different heads with the 
same minute care and great ability, and, we must 
perforce add, under the same doctrinal prepossessions 
that are evident in the two volumes on The Teaching 
of Jesus. We will quote the last sentences. After 
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acknowledging Paul’s great services to Christian theology 
and the Christian Church, Wendt proceeds :— 


“This acknowledgment must not prevent our seeing that the 
teaching of Jesus is superior to that of Paul in simple majesty, 
clearness, and truth. It possesses an intrinsic consistency which 
is absent from Paul’s. The latter is more interesting to us because 
of the diverse elements it includes. But what makes it interesting 
is its weakness. We may be sure that the teaching of Jesus, if it 
is only understood and preached in its original substance and 
meaning, can and will exercise vivifying and purifying influences 
on the further course of Christianity in a far higher degree than 
have ever proceeded from the teaching of Paul.” 


The purpose of Dr. Wendt is clear enough. The 
unity of the New Testament has been taken for granted 
in the Church from the beginning. This fact gives a 
tolerably strong prescriptive right. It may be said that 
great errors, such as prevailed in the medieval Church, 
have been able to plead prescription. But none of the 
errors renounced at the Reformation could plead tradi- 
tion coming down from the beginning. At least no 
Protestant believes that they could. But there are 
better reasons than prescription. The Gospels and 
Epistles taken together form a self-explaining unity. 
The two parts are mutually complementary. What 
was the meaning of our Lord’s promise to His disciples 
of the Spirit who should guide them into all the truth 
and bring all His words to their remembrance, and of 
His statement that He had many other things to say 
which they were not able to receive? Was that 
promise never fulfilled, and were those other things 
never revealed? On the other hand, the Epistles just 
as evidently look back to and support the Gospels. 
There is the best reason, therefore, for believing that 
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the Church, in assuming from the first the entire New 
Testament as its one standard, has done right. 

The distinction that would make Christ’s teaching 
the one supreme standard is quite novel and arbitrary. 
It reminds us of the conduct of the Gnostic Marcion in 
the second century, who made the Gospel of Luke and 
Paul’s Epistles, in a mutilated form, the genuine New 
Testament. We need not go into the arguments used 
by Dr. Wendt in his pamphlet to support the position. 
We should find in the end that even the teaching of 
Jesus to which we were reduced is an uncertain quantity, 
that we should have to deduct all kinds of alleged inter- 
polations by redactors and others. But, apart from 
such points of detail, we are at a loss to know what is 
the necessity for this new position save the exigencies 
of a theory. All the reasons given for it are abstract 
ones, and remind us forcibly of the arguments used by 
the Roman Church to prove the necessity of an infallible 
teaching authority. There is not the least attempt to 
show that Christ intended His personal teaching 
exclusively to be regarded in this light, or that the 
apostolic Church or subsequent Church so regarded it. 
The facts are all the other way. 

Weare left inno doubt as to theapplication made of the 
new principle. It is turned chiefly against the Pauline 
theology, which, it is held, has unduly dominated the faith 
of the Church, just as Augustine unduly dominated 
the later Church and Protestantism in particular. The 
doctrines of forensic propitiation and justification depend 
largely on Paul’s Epistles. These indeed have points 
of attachment in the Gospels; but, when we get rid of 
Paul as an authority, it is much easier to explain away 
the incidental statements of Christ. And this is the 
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course taken. fPaul’s peculiar doctrines are dismissed 
as relics of his Pharisaic training and modes of reason- 
ing. Christianity,as expounded in the authentic words 
of Jesus, is reduced to a lofty ethical and religious 
system, with the universal Divine Fatherhood as its 
central idea. Sin and redemption are scarcely mentioned. 
All the divine attributes are merged in love. Sacrifice 
for sin is utterly repudiated. Christ saves and redeems 
by word and example only. We become sons of God 
in the same sense and in the same way that He did. 

We thus see that the distinction set up by Dr. 
Wendt and his school is intended to effect a very com- 
plete revolution in theology. Has Dr. Horton the 
game consequences in mind? MHe does not refer to 
them. But we are at a loss to understand how the 
distinction which he parades as a great discovery is to 
work the change predicted in any other way. And 
there is much in the volume before us which points 
very plainly in this direction. What is meant by the 
teaching of Jesus “as the main authority in religion” ? 
What is the meaning of the running fire of disparage- 
ment directed against the theology of the Church and 
even the teaching of Paul? Dr. Horton says: “It is 
not the individual that has buried the teaching of the 
Gospels under the metaphysics of the Epistles. That 
is the work of the Fathers, the authoritative Teachers 
of the Church, the Church itself.” Mark, “the meta- 
physics” not of the theologians, but “of the Epistles,” 
of Paul, of the Hebrews and John. 


“‘We have repeated the offence which Judah committed when 
the Book of the Law was lost in some dusty and cobwebbed 
chamber of the Temple. We need a new Josiah who will bring 
out from its hiding the first grand Law of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
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the Law of the Sermon on the Mount, which lies covered and 
practically lost under the piles of ecclesiastical decisions and under 
the burden of a traditional exegesis.” 


Even if it is true that in some theological systems 
and at some periods Paul has been put before Christ, 
it is utterly wrong to charge this fault upon all schools 
and systems of theology. “The burden of a traditional 
exegesis!” The burden of tradition sits very lightly 
upon the exegesis of the present day. Dr. Horton 
says: “ Personally I am persuaded that St. Paul, rightly 
understood, and put in his due subordination to the 
teaching of his Lord Jesus, does not contradict Jesus.” 
But if there is “any apparent collision,” we should “give 
the preference to our Lord.” Does not this language 
suggest that Dr. Horton’s wonderful discovery points 
to the more developed and logical scheme of Dr. 
Wendt, and that it is only justifiable on that scheme ? 
It is very remarkable that on the same page on which 
he complains of the neglect of Christ’s teaching by 
theological writers, he makes another discovery; namely, 
that Paul was guilty of the same fault. He writes: 
“The strangest fact of all is that when we go back to 
the New Testament itself we find that the most 
voluminous of the apostolic writers, St. Paul, does not 
allude to the teaching (of Christ), except in the most 
casual way.” Is not all the teaching of the Epistles 
built on, pervaded by, the teaching of the Gospels ? 
1 Cor. xv. 1—7 is enough to show that Paul’s gospel and 
Christ’s are one. Dr. Horton also goes on to say that, 
“though the real tradition which is embodied in our 
Gospels must have been current in the apostolic circles, 
and familiar to those first witnesses as the alphabet of 
religion, it does not appear to have formed the subject 
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of their preaching.” Then what did form the subject 
of their preaching? But does not all this show the 
little foundation there is for his charge against the 
Church since? If theologians and the Church have 
only neglected Christ’s own teaching in the same sense 
in which Paul and the apostolic Church did so, surely 
they are on safe ground. No: what Paul and the first 
Christian preachers knew nothing of was the isolation 
of Christ’s teaching “as the main authority in religion.” 
Dr. Horton finds an explanation of the conduct of Paul 
and the other apostles in the fact that they were so 
dazzled with the wonders of Christ’s death and 
resurrection and ascension that the words of Christ 
were lost sight of. We neither believe in the explana- 
tion nor in the thing explained. 

A good example of the way in which the Gospels are 
supplemented by the Epistles is furnished in the 
doctrine of atonement. In his chapter on “ The Means 
of Salvation,’ Dr. Horton frankly acknowledges that, 
according to Christ's teaching in the Synoptics, His 
death was “the supreme means by which men could 
be saved”; and this is abundantly confirmed in John. 
In the chapter on “The Death of Jesus,” he attempts 
an explanation of the dependence of salvation on the 
death of Jesus. Dr. Wendt does his best to get rid of 
the connection between the two. When in presence of 
Christ’s words at the Last Supper he is unable to do 
this, how does he explain the connection? We will 
quote his explanation and leave others to explain it: 


“He declared His death to be such a sacrifice as would form a 
sure seal, of blissful import for His disciples, on the new covenant 
of the kingdom of God—not in the idea that God needed this 
sacrifice in order that His saving grace might have existence—but 
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yet in the assurance that His obedience, ratified by His death, 
because of the actual value which it has in God’s eyes, would also 
become an actually operative motive for God to ratify His gracious 
will in the case of His disciples.” 1 


Dr. Horton’s explanation is not a whit more intellig- 
ible. Confining himself to the Fourth Gospel, and 
refusing to admit the idea of propitiatory sacrifice, he 
sees in Christ’s death only a great victory over Satan, 
who held the world in thrall. Satan’s power is broken 
by the “sharp death-conflict in which Jesus engages.” 
“ The self-offering, which is so profoundly gratifying to 
the Father, is a blow to the prince of this world, 
which breaks his spell over men.” We should think 
that the conflict with Satan centred rather in the 
Temptation than the Cross. What was there in the 
nature of Christ’s death which made it in a special 
sense a victory over the “ prince of this world” ? 


“‘ He saw that, if He exposed His innocent life to the unchecked 
onslaught of this malevolent power; if without taking refuge in 
any divine prerogatives, or screening body or soul against the subtle 
and exasperated attacks, He would resolutely face the conse- 
quences ; though He would die apparently under the execration 
of the world, numbered among its transgressors, indistinguishable 
from the criminals on whom falls the vengeance of men and God, 
a supremely redemptive result would follow.” 


This is the nearest approach to an explanation we 
can find, and it explains nothing. The teaching of the 
Epistles supplies the needed comment. 

Why is Dr. Horton so hard upon theology and theo- 
logians? He says: “We have constantly to choose 
between Christ and theology.” “If Jesus had taught 
the total depravity of human nature, we should have - 

1 Vol. ii. p. 245, 
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lost confidence in Him, just as the world has lost con- 
fidence in the theology which taught it.” Was it Jesus 
or theology that said, “Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries”? Or, again, “If ye, 
being evil”? “The Church,” we are told, “to which 
theology has sometimes been dearer than religion, has 
preferred the words of Paul to those of Jesus.” These 
are only a few specimens of the scorn poured on every- 
thing in the form of theological creed and dogma. We 
might reply that Dr. Horton is fighting against ghosts 
of the past. Where is there any sign in our day of 
such slavish submission to creeds and dogmas? Religion 
has too many real enemies to allow preachers to waste 
their breath on imaginary ones. Besides, what is the 
aim of theology after all? What but to put into the 
language of reason the beliefs of the Christian soul, to 
piece together and bring into unity the different parts 
of revelation, to see as far as we can into the grounds 
of divine redemption, and so to make our faith as 
Christians a “reasonable service”? Is not this what 
men are trying to do in every field of knowledge? 
We may fail and make mistakes, our conclusions need 
constantly to be revised and perfected ; but the attempt 
is not an unworthy one. Dr. Horton himself cannot 
refrain from the same work. What is the attempted 
explanation, just referred to, of the redeeming virtue of 
Christ’s death but theology, of a sort? There is much 
more of the same kind in the volume. Many of the 
chapters do not merely recite the substance of Christ’s 
teaching. They enter into its rationale ; and what is 
this but theology? Such sweeping condemnation of 
systems which represent the most strenuous thought of 
great intellects and great souls is not in the best taste. 
8 
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This feature of the volume is the more irritating, as 
abundant evidence is given that theology is not the 
author’s strongest point. The judge who condemns 
should at least know thoroughly what he is condemning. 
We cannot imagine any one with competent knowledge 
of theology speaking of sin as “entering essentially 
into the very definition of man” (p. 53). That much- 
despised study would have preserved the excellent 
author from so unscriptural a statement. We have 
geen the horror he has of the doctrine of total depravity, 
which forms a corner-stone of Calvinism; yet he speaks 
of the Eternal Father as “ordaining conflict as the 
means of victory, and sin as the pre-condition of salva- 
tion” (p. 185). Only an extreme Calvinist would 
make such a statement. Again, he speaks of Christ as 
“born into this world truly and absolutely man” (p. 
199). How could one born truly and absolutely man 
ever become divine? There are also intimations of belief 
in annihilationism. “ Only the Christlike will survive; 
every human element which is un-Christlike must 
perish everlastingly. It is not the design of God that 
out of the human race anything should effect a lodg- 
ment in eternity which is not of Christ” (p. 149). As 
to the future judgment, we are glad to see that Dr. 
Horton holds to the fact. Dr. Wendt and his school 
resolve this into the idea that Christ is simply the 
ideal law or standard which of itself tests and condemns 
men. Dr. Horton, while reproducing this thought, 
maintains judgment as a definite event of the future. 
He accuses St. John of “careless compilation.” On 
what ground? Because in viii. 30 he says that “many 
believed on Him,” and then makes Christ say to these, 
in ver. 44, “Ye are of your father the devil.” But ver. 
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30 refers to those who “believed on Him,” ver. 31 
and the following verses to those who “ believed Him,” 
two different classes of persons. The Synoptical 
Gospels are said to have fallen into confusion in the 
account of Christ’s sayings about the last things. Dr. 
Horton will not hear of different natures in Christ’s one 
person. We are warned on this subject against “those 
incongruous combinations which a scrupulous theology, 
tenacious of orthodoxy, has discerned.” “ In examining 
the human soul (of Christ) and becoming convinced of 
its humanity, we are led to the equal conviction that it 
is divine. There is a smooth, unbroken continuity in 
it. One passes, without seam or juncture, from man to 
God in it, from earth to heaven” (p. 189). Have we 
here gained in clearness by casting theology overboard ? 
A little metaphysics might possibly be useful. We 
are told of two other passages in which St. John “ essays 
interpretations of the Master’s words, which are more 
than doubtful” (i. 19-22, xii. 32, 33). Dr. Horton is 
here, of course, repeating and endorsing the opinion of 
his guide. 

We have tried to do justice both to the merits and 
faults of Dr. Horton’s work. Further illustrations 
would only add to the totals on both sides. The field 
is evidently uncongenial to him, and we can only 
wonder that he ventures into it. In speaking at 
the outset of a revolution in theology, he has raised 
expectations which are not fulfilled, and which can 
only be fulfilled by going much farther in the 
path of negation than he has done. To carry out 
the distinction in Scripture which he sets up to its 
logical consequences, as is done in the new Rationalism 
of Germany, would be fatal not merely to the theology 
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and creeds of the past, but to all certainty and intelligent 
conviction respecting the great doctrines which are dear 
to all evangelical Christians, Dr. Horton himself in- 
cluded. The mischief of such unsettling teaching falls 
on those who, without the balancing power of experi- 
mental faith in Christ, desire above all things to be 
logical in faith, and who will go farther than their 
teachers. facilis descensus Avernt. We want to see 
the last step before we take the first, to know where 
the current will take us before committing ourselves to 
it. The new Rationalism is perhaps more specious 
than any of its predecessors, retaining the old forms 
and phrases, professing to honour Christ even at the 
expense of the Bible and the apostles; it is as like the 
genuine Christianity of the New Testament as a counter- 
feit is like a genuine bank-note. The old names are 
retained, the old meanings are gone. We are told to 
believe that a Christ who is not divine can do for us 
what only a Divine Christ can do. Sin and atonement, 
forgiveness and faith, mean something different from 
what they used to do. The possibility of inward 
personal fellowship with God is denied. Paul we know ; 
we know Strauss and Baur and Hegel; but what 
doctrine is this, and from what fountain does it come ? 


VI. 
BACK TO ST. PAUL. 


E know that the authority of the apostle to the 
Gentiles was questioned by an active party in 
the Church during his life. The Judaisers, who would 
have made Christianity a reformed Judaism and the 
Church another Jewish sect, put him on his defence. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians and elsewhere St. Paul 
meets these assaults, vindicating for himself and his 
teaching the authority of an apostle of Christ. The 
gospel which he preached came to him “through revela- 
tion of-Jesus Christ.” He received it, not through the 
hands of James, Cephas, and John, but directly from 
heaven. “Am I not an apostle? The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord.” 

In our day St. Paul’s authority is attacked not by 
Jewish but by Christian assailants. The ery we hear, 
“Back to Christ,” means in some quarters not merely 
“ Back from the Church and dogma,” but “Back from 
the Epistles” to the teaching of Christ in the Gospels. 
Dr Horton’s book, The Teaching of Jesus, is constantly 
playing on this string. The position of the new Rit- 
schlian school, represented by Dr. Wendt, author of Zhe 
Teaching of Jesus, is that Christians are bound only by 
the express teaching of Christ Himself, and that the 


teaching of the apostles is to be accepted only in so far 
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as it is supported by sayings of the Master Himself. 
A distinction is thus made in the New Testament, 
which practically reduces it to the Gospels. The 
Gospels are not only made a court of appeal, but the 
only court with authority in matters of faith. It should 
be noted further that the Gospels thus set apart are 
the three Synoptics. The Fourth Gospel is only a 
witness to Christ’s teaching at second-hand, because it 
is supposed that in passing through the writer’s mind 
the teaching has undergone considerable modification, 
the amount of which is not easily defined. We could 
almost wish that St. Paul were alive again to meet his 
new assailants. The question in dispute is much more 
than one of mere sentiment. If the contention were 
that special sacredness is due to the words of the Lord 
Jesus Himself, no one would contradict. But the 
question is not one of special sacredness in Christ’s 
teaching, but of any sacredness at all in apostolic 
teaching. 

There can be no doubt that the influence of St. Paul 
on Christian thought has been very great. The sub- 
traction of Pauline theology from Christian doctrine 
would make an immense difference. It is sometimes 
assumed that the dominance of this theology began at 
the Reformation, but this is a mistake. Its influence 
was greatly increased at the Reformation by the redis- 
covery, so to speak, of St. Paul’s teaching on the nature 
of justification and redemption, which has remained 
ever since in the front line of Protestant testimony. 
But, apart from these subjects, St. Paul’s teaching 
entered into the very substance of Christian faith from 
the first days of the Church. It would be easy to 
show this by reference to Christian writers down to the 
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time of the Reformation, but it is needless. Now it is 
proposed to take a new departure. St. Paul, and for 
that matter St. John also, are simply great Christian 
teachers, important as standing nearest to the great 
Teacher Himself. But their teaching is as open to 
criticism as that of Augustine or Calvin, or any other 
writer. We may analyse their doctrine, separate its 
threads, discover its source, and then receive or reject 
as we think best. 

The first remark suggested is the novelty of the 
theory. We do not say that we are obliged to believe 
what the entire Church has believed from the beginning, 
because that would be a very comprehensive admission. 
But when we find that Christendom has always pro- 
ceeded on the assumption of the unity of the New 
Testament and of the equal authority of its parts, any 
theory that denies this has very strong presumption 
against it. We should require overwhelming evidence 
to convince us that on such a question the Church had 
proceeded on a false basis from the beginning. The 
Church always did assume the inspiration and the 
authority of St. Paul as of the other apostles. Other- 
wise his writings would never have been used and 
appealed to as they have been; the course of thought 
in the Church and the character of its theology would 
have been altogether different. The new theory cer- 
tainly has the merit of perfect novelty, and involves a 
complete breach with the past. 

Is there such overwhelming evidence? No evidence 
from the past, from the teaching of Christ and the 
apostles, is adduced. The chief argument is an abstract 
one, founded on the complexity of the New Testament 
as a whole and its consequent unsuitableness to form a 
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standard of doctrine, and on the simplicity of a standard 
consisting only of the teaching of Christ. There is also 
a specious appearance of doing honour to Christ. 
Simplicity, however, may be bought too dear, and it is 
doing Christ doubtful honour to slight Him in the 
person of His elect servants. “He that receiveth you 
receiveth Me, and he that despiseth you despiseth Me.” 
Speaking of those who regard the apostolic writings “as 
only Petrine, Pauline, or Alexandrian versions of the 
Christian doctrine, interesting records of the views of 
individuals or schools of opinion concerning the salva- 
tion which Jesus began to speak,” Canon Bernard in his 
Bampton Lectures on “The Progress of Doctrine in the 
New Testament,” says: “No, the words of our Lord are 
not honoured (as these men seem to think) by being 
thus isolated: for it is an isolation which separates 
them from other words which are also His own words 
given by Him in that day when He no longer spake in 
proverbs, but showed His servants plainly of the 
Father ” (p. 87). 

Does Christ anywhere intimate that He meant His 
own teaching to be treated in this exceptional way ? 
Does He intimate that it would be complete in itself ? 
All the indications are to the contrary. In His last 
discourses He says expressly, “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” In 
the same discourse He states how His teaching will be 
completed. The Spirit is to teach them all things, 
bring His words to their remembrance, and guide them 
into all the truth. If after this there had been no 
supplement of equal authority, what becomes of these 
promises ? 

Is it strange that Christ’s teaching should be left un- 
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finished for the reason assigned? Think how wonder- 
ful, how lofty that teaching was, how after centuries of 
study we seem to be only at the beginning of know- 
ledge, how we are constantly receiving new interpreta- 
tions of the teaching of Jesus and the words of Jesus; 
and it will scarcely appear strange that Christ found it 
necessary, considering who and what the disciples were, 
to defer the complete exposition of the truth. With 
only the Gospels in our hands, how many questions 
arise respecting their meaning, respecting the issues and 
bearing of their contents, which no human teacher could 
answer ! 

Besides, Christ did not appear in the world as an 
abrupt phenomenon, unforeseen and unannounced. He 
appears as a part—the crown and consummation indeed, 
but still a part—of a great system of revelation. 
Speaking of Scripture as a whole, He is the Head; 
prophetic and apostolic teachers are the members of 
the one body of truth. If these are separated, how can 
either be understood? Scripture can only be understood 
as a unity, and the New Testament can only be under- 
stood asa unity. The idea of a progressive revelation, 
so plainly expressed in Heb. i. 1, implies subordina- 
tion and relative imperfection or incompleteness in 
the parts. But it equally implies identity in the 
divine source and in the authority speaking in the 
parts. 

Christ Himself wrote nothing. The account of His 
ministry comes to us from other hands than His own. 
In this respect the Gospels are on the same footing as 
the Epistles. The authorship of St. Paul’s Epistles, at 
least of the four chief ones, is far better attested than 
that of the Synoptics. What questions may be raised 
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on the latter point! If any one thinks that in relying 
on the Gospels only, he escapes all disputes about 
authenticity and genuineness, he is greatly mistaken, as 
the works of the critics themselves show. 

This leads to the remark that the text of the Gospels 
is subjected by the same school to the most capricious 
criticism. If the Gospels were left intact, we might be 
partially compensated for our loss, we might cling to 
the belief that faith in a Divine Christ is still possible. 
But it is not so. We have said that St. John and the 
Fourth Gospel are treated like St. Paul. They are 
treated even worse, because while the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistles is admitted, how much of the 
Fourth Gospel comes from St. John is left quite un- 
certain. Further, the contents of the Synoptics are cut 
up in the same way. Whatever in Christ’s reputed 
words cannot be made to agree with what it is supposed 
He must have said, is rejected. In the same sentence 
one clause is taken and the other left. Christ cannot 
have said this or that, because it is too advanced, or it 
bears the marks of a later date, or its origin cannot be 
traced. Then the miracles are cut out. When they 
are cut out of St. Mark’s Gospel, what is left? We 
do not refer to this treatment of the Gospels in order 
to prejudice the argument about St. Paul, but simply 
that we may understand the extent of the case we have 
to meet. We can only explain such arbitrary criticism 
on the supposition that the critics bring to the Gospels 
a preconceived theory of what Christ’s teaching con- 
tained, and adapt the Gospels to it. Where they 
obtained the materials for the theory, we do not know. 
This criticism of the Gospels makes comparison with St. 
Paul’s Epistles difficult, but we must try. 
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If the Gospel report of Christ’s teaching is substanti- 
ally true, the case against St. Paul breaks down, because 
St. Paul’s teaching does not go beyond Christ’s, except 
in the sense of fuller exposition and development. 
There is nothing absolutely new in St. Paul. Augustine 
said that the New Testament is latent in the Old, and 
the Old patent in the New. It is just as true to say 
that St. Paul’s teaching or theology is latent in Christ’s, 
and Christ’s is patent in St. Paul. In one we have the 
seed, in the other the blade and full ear. We think 
of two cardinal points in Paulinism, the divine person 
and the atoning work of Christ. We need not say how 
Christ is the central sun round which all Pauline 
doctrine revolves. In every one of his Epistles Christ 
fills a unique place. St. Paul is Christ’s servant as he 
is God’s. Christ is St. Paul’s Saviour as God is. What 
of the Christ of the Gospels, even taking the Synoptics 
only? If these are substantially genuine, the claims 
which Christ makes for Himself, the way in which He 
speaks, His entire bearing before God and man, are such 
as require a Christology like St. Paul’s to explain 
them, and on the other hand they justify all that St. 
Paul says. We must get rid by arbitrary criticism of 
the text of a large portion of the Gospels before it can 
be shown that there is any discrepancy between the 
Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. St. Paul sums up his doctrine of Christ 
thus: “He was born of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, and marked as the Son of God in power 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
of the dead.” Canon Gore (Bampton Lectures, p. 65) 
shows in detail how this corresponds to the picture 
of Christ presented in St. Mark’s Gospel. St. Paul’s 
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words are “a sufficiently accurate analysis of that 
Gospel.” 

Take the doctrine of Atonement. It is well known 
how profoundly St. Paul’s teaching has influenced the 
belief of the Church on this subject. Dr. Wendt has 
no difficulty in admitting that St. Paul teaches a forensic 
form of atonement, because if St. Paul is no authority 
to us it does not matter what he teaches. But leaving 
out of sight the forensic form of the doctrine, take 
simply the idea of vicarious expiation, the essence of 
which is that the death of Christ is in some way the 
ground of forgiveness. Is this idea part of Christ’s 
teaching or not? Dr. Wendt dare not admit that it 
is, and yet finds great difficulty in denying it. He has 
to admit that Christ attributes a sacrificial character to 
His death, but does his utmost to get rid of the con- 
nection between Christ’s death and forgiveness implied 
in the words at the Last Supper, and the saying about 
His life being given as a ransom (Matt. xxvi. 28, xx. 
28). The ransom is not expiatory, but refers only to 
deliverance from bondage. Without the slightest textual 
authority Dr. Wendt is obliged to assume that the 
words “unto remission of sins” were put into Christ’s 
mouth by the evangelist, and express not Christ’s 
thoughts, but the disciple’s thoughts about His death. 
Yet after all this fencing, Wendt cannot help admitting 
that Christ in some way attributed saving efficacy to 
His death, and then proceeds to explain what this 
efficacy was. But here Wendt becomes very difficult to 
understand. His meaning seems to be that Christ’s 
death as a sacrifice was a seal of the new covenant of 
God’s kingdom, not that the sacrifice was necessary to 
salvation, but that such an act of fidelity on His part 
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would merit special reward, and would become an addi- 
tional motive to God to perform His promise of forgive- 
ness. This is the only substitute we have for old 
explanations of the atonement, and it amounts to saying 
that Christ did something which somehow benefits 
man.! 

Dr. Horton in his Teaching of Jesus reproduces much 
of the matter of Dr. Wendt’s book, but on this subject 
happily he departs from his guide and comes much 
nearer to the ordinary view. He acknowledges that, 
while Christ’s teaching in the Synoptics gives no ex- 
planation of the mystery, it sets forth His death as the 
“supreme means” of man’s salvation, as “not only an 
incident of His life-work, but an integral part of His 
mode of saving men.” He says that Christ in institut- 
ing the Last Supper took the most impressive way to 
inculcate this truth. “When we would state the means 
by which salvation is effected, according to the teaching 
of Jesus, we must dwell not only on the mediation of 
His unique person, but also on His death, the sacrifice 
offered upon the Cross for the sins of the world.” 
Alluding to Dr. Wendt’s exclusion of the words “unto 
remission of sins,” he says that “the addition is implicit 
in the whole situation” (p. 122). At a later point (p. 
245) he remarks that the absence of these words from 
St. John does not justify Beyschlag in regarding them 
as a spurious insertion in St. Matthew. In considering 
Christ’s teaching about His death in the Fourth Gospel, 
Dr. Horton comes to similar conclusions. He finds in 
that Gospel two leading thoughts: first, the necessity of 
Christ’s death; second, its infliction by the power of 
Satan, who is, however, vanquished thereby. The neces- 


1 See Bernard, Progress of Doctrine, Lectures vi. and vii. 
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sity is in order to the salvation of the world (p. 242). 
And this result was secured in some mysterious way by 
the victory won on the Cross over the power of Satan. 
If in this Gospel, we are told, Christ does not specifically 
connect His death with the forgiveness of sins, it was 
not because He repudiated the idea, but because He 
included it in the wider idea of victory. In dealing 
merely with Christ’s teaching, Dr. Horton feels himself 
precluded from using the explanations of the apostles, 
especially as he protests against reading later theological 
ideas into the Epistles and the Epistles into the Gospels. 
Yet, so instinctive is the desire for explanation that he 
gives an explanation himself, which I find difficult 
to understand (pp. 246-9). However this may be,’ Dr. 
Horton finds in Christ’s teaching in the Gospels the 
connection between Christ’s death and forgiveness, which 
is the kernel of St. Paul’s teaching. If Christ’s death 
was the ground of forgiveness, or the means of Christ’s 
triumph over Satan and of man’s deliverance from 
Satan’s power, there must have been something in the 
nature of the death fitting it to accomplish the result. 
What was that something? St. Paul, like St. John, 
calls it propitiation or expiation or sacrifice. Is there 
any other explanation ? 

It will be observed that Dr. Wendt admits that the 
meaning of Christ’s death which he rejects was held by 
the very earliest disciples of Christ, and embodied by 
them in the Gospel accounts of His teaching. What an 
admission! The disciples, who were eye and ear 
witnesses of Christ, His companions in private and 
public, so to speak His confidential friends, took a view 
of His death which is essentially one with that held in 
the Church ever since, which is the gist of all theories 
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on the subject, and yet it was an utterly mistaken and 
perverse view! They have misled the whole Church 
on the question! This modern school can go behind 
the first disciples, behind Peter, James, and John, and 
know Christ’s mind better than His nearest friends. 
Is this credible? If the disciples could be mistaken on 
so vital a point, can they be trusted in anything? Do 
not those parts of Christ’s teaching which the critics 
receive rest on just the same testimony as those which 
they reject? Is not, then, the reception just as arbitrary 
as the rejection? We know that churches and parties 
have grossly departed from the faith of their leaders 
and founders; but it has always been a considerable 
time after the death of the leaders. Here the perver- 
sion is the work of the first witnesses, of those through 
whom alone we know the Master’s teaching. 

The same line of argument applies to St. Paul. If 
St. Paul was not an immediate disciple, he was familiar 
with the apostles, living and working in harmony with 
them. They explicitly approved his teaching and aims. 
He must have known whether his presentation of his 
central theme agreed with the mind of the other 
apostles and the Lord. Quite apart from inspiration, 
we have the best security for believing that the teaching 
of the apostles on this subject represents the mind of 
Christ. It is impossible to suppose that as honest men 
they could have published to the world an interpretation 
of His death which they knew differed from His own. 
This is the ground taken by Dr. Dale in his work on 
the Atonement, and it is strong ground. 

The theory we have been considering proposes nothing 
less than a new basis of Christian faith. St. Paul and 
the other apostles are discarded as authorities, while, of 
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course, we may accept everything in their writings that 
commends itself to our judgment. The New Testament 
is reduced to the personal teaching of Jesus Christ as 
we may be able to gather it from the Gospels, and 
especially from the first three. The miraculous side of 
Christ’s life is swept away. ‘This is a tolerably com- 
plete revolution. The discarding of the whole past 
theology of the Church is insignificant beside it. The 
drift of the theory becomes still clearer when we see 
Dr. Wendt in his Teaching of Jesus explaining away 
everything in the Gospels which points to a higher 
nature in Jesus, making His Sonship a simply ethical 
one like ours, and finding the essence of His teaching 
in the doctrines of God’s Fatherhood and God’s kingdom. 
It is easier to get rid of the ordinary doctrines of the 
Trinity, of Sin, Atonement, Justification, Regeneration, 
Union with God, Future Judgment, when St. Paul is 
out of the way. There is so much less material to be 
dissolved in the crucible of minimising criticism. In 
short, the Sermon on the Mount, worked out and ampli- 
fied in other discourses and parables of Christ, is the 
entire Christian gospel, the sole authoritative revelation 
brought by Christ and binding on us. This is a fair 
summary of the new Ritschlian version of Christianity. 
Far be it from us to question the large amount of truth 
which it contains. The practical ethics of Christ can 
never be placed too high. But the questions which 
then arise are such as these. Is this sufficient alone ? 
Does it meet the needs of human nature as we know it ? 
Whence do we get the motive power to secure the 
acceptance of such lofty moral and religious truth, and 
to make it effectual? Hitherto the working power of 
Christian ethics has been drawn from faith in the 
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wondrous grace of God in redemption. Separate the 
two, and can the first live alone? In the Christianity 
of the new school we are in a new world. It is as if 
the familiar face of heaven and earth were changed, as 
if we were in a world from which sun and moon, moun- 
tain and river, have suddenly vanished. So in Christian 
life the old words disappear, or remain with new mean- 
ings; prayer and thanksgiving, repentance and faith, 
pardon and holiness, change their character. We have 
a new Bible, new gospel, new Christ, new conceptions of 
God and of Christian life. 

One ground of prejudice against St. Paul is that he 
is supposed to deal in theology. In early days he was 
not regarded in this light. It was St. John who was 
called the “divine,” although early conceptions of a divine 
must have been different from ours. In the Gospels we 
are supposed to be in contact with religious life and 
experience, whereas in the Epistles we have to do with 
dogma and speculation. There is much that is unreal 
in this kind of talk. No doubt theology may be over- 
done; it is often out of place. But to do without it is 
impossible. Many a man is a theologian without 
knowing it, like the man who had talked prose all his 
life without knowing it. There is a theology in the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, and in the Gospels, even 
the Synoptics. Just as the practical work of the 
historian, lawyer, doctor, mechanic, teacher, implies a 
science or philosophy of his subject, so the experience 
and practice of a Christian imply a science of divine 
things. It is strange that in our day, when the demand 
everywhere is for thorough, systematic knowledge, 
knowledge of causes, reasons, laws, there should be a 
ery for religion without theology. It is like the ery for 
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a return from civilisation to nature. We may as well 
abolish schools of science and art, and cease to write 
and read books of philosophy, as abolish schools of 
theology. _ And while theology keeps its place, the 
Epistles as well as the Gospels will be indispensable. 


VIL. 
CHRIST'S PLACE IN MODERN THEOLOGY: 


}))* FAIRBAIRN’S volume has a twofold fascination. 
The subject is one of supreme interest. Any 
work treating directly, as the volume does, of the Lord 
Jesus Christ appeals at once to the deepest Christian 
thought and feeling. The two treatises by the greatest 
of Independent theologians —John Owen—on the 
“Person of Christ” and the “Glory of Christ,” despite 
a most cumbrous, ungainly style, will never lose their 
value for Christian students. Dr. Fairbairn brings to 
his treatment of the subject the resources of a style such 
as few theological writers of the day possess. Every 
reader of his former works will come to the present one 
with high expectations in this respect, and they will not 
be disappointed. The author has evidently made the 
subject a special study, and his labour is a labour of love. 
The main thesis of the volume is nearly akin to a 
characteristic tendency of present-day theology. We 
hear a great deal of the Christocentric character of 
Christian doctrine. Christ is often more or less con- 
sciously set in a sort of competition with Scripture as the 
final standard of truth. The fashion can in a sense appeal 
to the high authority of Luther, who, as is well known, 


1 The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. By A. M. Fairbairn, 
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estimated the canonicity of books of Scripture by the 
extent to which they treated of Christ. So now it is 
often said in pulpits, on platforms, and through the 
press that we must go behind Scripture to the living 
Christ. The tendency is not without danger. Where 
do we obtain our knowledge of Christ but in Scripture ? 
What do we know of His life and teaching apart from 
the Gospels and Epistles? Shake the authority of 
these writings, and what becomes of the figure of Christ 
standing behind them or constructed out of them? It 
is plain that in the degree to which we lower the trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament we render our posses- 
sion of Christ uncertain. Dr. Fairbairn knows too much 
to put this antithesis between Christ and Scripture in 
the bald, crude form in which it is often stated. Still, 
it seems to some extent implicit in his argument. Yet 
of course he is obliged to go to Scripture for all his 
knowledge of Christ. His Pauline and other Christ- 
ologies are all taken from the New Testament. 

The special note of modern theology is said by our 
author to be the “ Return to Christ,” the “Recovery of 
the Historical Christ,’ just as the principle of the 
Reformation was the “Return to the Sources ”—z.e. to 
the Scriptures. This supposes a certain departure from 
or neglect of Christ previously, and the drift of the first 
historical part of the work is to this conclusion. The 
pure revelation, as given by Christ, came in succession 
under the power of more or less foreign elements— 
Judaic, Greek, Roman, Mediseval—which modified and 
in a sense perverted its outward form. The great task 
of the modern Church is to set the Christian revelation 
free from these accretions, and to restore it to its 
pristine purity. “It is neither said nor meant that 
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our age is distinguished by a deeper reverence or purer 
love for the Redeemer, or even a stronger faith in Him. 
In these respects we might claim pre-eminence for other 
ages than our own.” Anglican, Presbyterian, Catholic, 
Lutheran, have been faithful in heart to the one Re- 
deemer of man. “In the regions of the higher devotion 
and the purer love all differences cease. And as in 
worship so in theology; the greatest of the older 
divines were those who most laboured to do honour to 
Christ.” But all these divines were more or less on a 
wrong line; their Christ was rather the metaphysical 
or philosophical than the historical Christ. Perhaps 
Dr. Fairbairn would not agree with us that this must 
be taken with some qualification. Christ was certainly 
viewed in His historical surroundings. There were 
Lives of Christ before Farrar and Neander and Lange. 
Still, no doubt, the change is immense. The historical 
spirit has changed everything, even in the conservative 
realm of theology. “Lives of Christ by men of all 
schools, tendencies, churches,” are supplemented by 
“monographs on Jewish and heathen teachers, on 
Hellenistic and Talmudic beliefs, on Judaic sects and 
Gentile schools and usages, on early heresies and primi- 
tive societies,” as well as by elaborate histories of New 
Testament times. If the Gospels and Epistles and the 
lives of the apostles are not reconstructed, they are 
studied from new points of view and in new lights. 
“ What the theological consequences of this larger and 
more accurate knowledge may be is more than any one 
can tell as yet. To deduce or indicate some of these 
is the purpose of this book.” The purpose is conspicu- 
ous enough in the second constructive part of the work, 
where, after an exposition of the New Testament doc- 
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trine of Christ’s person, one division treats Christ as 
“the interpretation of God,” and another takes Christ’s 
interpretation of God as “the determinative principle 
in theology and the Church.” The principle is not 
applied exhaustively, but a beginning is made. First, 
by the study of Scripture we are to find out Christ’s 
conception of God, and then through this conception 
interpret the universe. “ His consciousness is the 
source and norm of the conception ; but the conception 
is the source and norm of the theology. This theology 
must, then, to use a current term, be, as regards source, 
Christocentric, but as regards object or matter, theo- 
centric; in other words, while Christ determines the 
conception, the conception determines the theology.” 
Dr. Fairbairn illustrates the change that has come 
over theology by a very picturesque contrast between a 
clerical library of fifty or sixty years ago and one at 
present. The former is very elaborately described. Its 
typical books in apologetics would be Butler, Paley, 
Lardner, the old-fashioned commentaries in abundance, 
and especially the great dogmatists, the Anglican Pear- 
son, Hooker, Bull, Waterland, and the Puritan Owen, 
Goodwin, Williams, Pye Smith. But works dealing 
with Christ as a historical person were conspicuously 
absent. “Hardly a book attempting to conceive and 
represent Him just as He appeared in history would 
have been found. ... It was indeed a strange and 
significant thing: so much speculation about Christ, so 
little inquiry into His actual mind; so much know- 
ledge of what the creeds or confessions, the liturgies or 
psalmodies, of the Church said; so little knowledge of 
the historical person or construction of the original 
documents as sources of real and actual history.” Inci- 
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dentally, the author mentions how little the leaders in 
the Tractarian revival concerned themselves with Scrip- 
ture or with Christ. “They were possessed of the 
passion to find and restore the Church of the Fathers, 
and to the Fathers they appealed for direction and 
help; but in no one of their multitudinous tracts or 
treatises is there any suggestion or sign that Christ, as 
the Founder, supplied the determinative idea of His 
own Church.” And at a later point (p. 232), “There 
is nothing so startling in their early literature as the 
absence of all, not to say scientific, but even intelligent, 
study of the Scriptures, and especially of the creative 
Personality of the faith.” 

A striking feature in Dr. Fairbairn’s volume is the 
thoroughness with which the principle of evolution or 
development is applied to explain the growth of theo- 
logical thought in the Church, «e. of course evolution 
or development as a mode of divine working. The 
entire work is written on this basis; the phraseology 
of the evolution school is constantly used. The con- 
tinuity of Christian doctrine, whether the continuity be 
legitimate or not, is amply illustrated. Everything in 
the realm of Christian doctrine is the result of the 
reciprocal action of organism and environment. Both 
factors are necessary, though not equally necessary. The 
organism is the ruling determining element. And it 
is important to observe that according to our author 
the creative organism in Christian faith is, not the 
Church, but Christ, the historical Christ, “not the 
created society, but the creative Personality.” The 
organism—say the sum of Christ’s teaching—then 
comes into contact with various environments in suc- 
cession, with Judaism, with Roman and Greek thought 
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with medizval philosophy, and takes different forms 
accordingly. The environment is no doubt as necessary 
and legitimate a part of the process as the organism. 
Still, the very thesis of the volume before us supposes 
that some of the developments were “ illicit or unneces- 
sary.” Otherwise, what need of the Reformation? And 
what need in our days of the “recovery of the historical 
Christ ” with its immense changes ? 

In the first instance, our author expounds and vindi- 
cates this law of development of which he makes such 
important use. Nothing in the book is more interest- 
ing or important than this chapter (pp. 25-47). It 
was Dr. Newman who introduced both the name and 
the idea into English theology. The utterly one-sided 
nature of Newman’s exposition, despite all its ingenuity 
and cleverness, is thoroughly exposed. His book on 
the Development of Doctrine, like his Grammar of 
Assent and so many of his other writings, was what the 
Germans would call a Tendenz-schrift—a book with a 
purpose: the conclusion was settled before the argument 
began. According to him, the range of development 
was strictly limited, being carried on under the control 
of the Church. The Church itself, the most striking 
example of the law, was altogether exempted from its 
operation. In short, the doctrine was used to prove 
the authority and truth of Catholic doctrine. Newman’s 
theory is most unreal, “a theory not for historical use, 
but for polemical or apologetical purposes.” Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s view of the principle is far truer to fact. Christ 
or Christianity comes into a world of a certain definite 
character, with systems of thought and worship already 
in possession. These must necessarily influence the 
shape which Christian institutions and dogmas take. 
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“ The action of the environment is as real as the action 
of the organism. They may differ as regards function 
and quality, but they agree in being alike efficient as 
factors of change. The organism is creative, the seat 
and source of life; but the environment is formative, 
determines the shape which the life assumes.” The 
environment in the present case is the entire world of 
Christ’s time, human society with its diversified inherit- 
ance from the past—Judaism with its many schools 
and sects, Hellenism with its picturesque cults and 
philosophic schools, barbarian heathenism in its many 
shades of blended truth and falsehood. The old per- 
sisted in many forms and blended with the new. Justin 
Martyr, Clement, Origen, Tertullian, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom show traces of both. “The causes and conditions 
that so helped to shape the Fathers helped no less to 
form the Church whose mind they made and expressed. 
Change their philosophy, and their theology would not 
have been what it was. Without Aristotle in the 
Middle Ages we should not have had scholasticism. . . . 
If, therefore, the men who made the thought and formu- 
lated the faith of the Church have been so powerfully 
affected by external forces, it is evident that its de- 
velopment cannot be dealt with as if it had been 
governed entirely from within. The internal were 
indeed the creative forces, but the external were factors 
of form and of formal change.” 

The essential factor, then, is the “ creative Organism,” 
which is Christ, or Christ’s revelation of God. This, 
brought into contact with the primitive environments 
of Jewish and Gentile life, gives us primitive Christi- 
anity, brought into contact with Greek and Roman 
thought gives us patristic Christianity, into contact 
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with the medieval intellect formed and tutored by 
Aristotle gives us the Medieval Church, into contact 
with Luther’s re-discovery of Pauline teaching gives us 
Protestantism, into contact with modern philosophy 
and criticism gives us the historical Christ and Christi- 
anity portrayed and discussed in these pages. In 
baldest outline this is the gist of the first historical 
part of the work. It is this part which will attract 
the greatest interest, as it gives a most vivid and 
brilliant picture of the growth of dogma in the Church 
and the causes that have determined the great periods 
and movements of thought. The description of the 
chief elements of Greek and Roman life, of the great 
systems of theology, of teachers and leaders of thought, 
of schools of philosophy, gives ample scope for the 
author’s rich stores of knowledge and commanding 
style. Great schools are pictured in an individual life. 
The accounts of Tertullian, Augustine, Anselm, Erasmus, 
Luther, Calvin, and in later days of the German thinkers, 
of Strauss and Baur, can scarcely be excelled, or indeed 
equalled for clearness and force. The inner thoughts 
and motives are bared to the light. It is impossible by 
any selection to give an adequate idea of the wealth of 
information and suggestion poured out in these pages. 
First, the “creative Organism, Jesus Christ,” is 
sketched in few, clear lines (pp. 47-50). Christ makes 
Christianity, Christians are to be copies of Christ. 
Religion, as Christ presents it, is intensely spiritual. 
Its ruling thought is God as Father. Everything else 
depends on or grows out of this. “What He founded 
was a society to realise His own ideal; a kingdom of 
heaven, spiritual, internal, which came without observa- 
tion; a realm where the will of God is law, and the 
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law is love, and the citizens are the loving and the 
obedient, whose type is the reverent and tender and 
trustful child, not the hard and boasting man. In its 
collective being it has a priestly character, but is with- 
out an official priesthood. ... A priestless religion, 
without the symbols, sacrifices, ceremonies, officials 
hitherto, save by prophetic Hebraism, held to be the 
religious all in all.” “Here then is the problem: How 
did this parent germ or creative organism—i.e. the 
religion instituted by Christ—behave in its various 
environments? What was their action on it and its 
action on them? How far were the forms it assumed 
and the elements it incorporated due to the immanent 
laws of its own being or to the action of the medium 
in which it moved?” These questions the author 
proceeds to answer in the way we have indicated. The 
first stage of development described is that of the sub- 
apostolic age. The first element in the environment 
was Judaism, the entire atmosphere of Christ and the 
apostles being Jewish. And yet the direction of the 
young Church soon passed into Gentile hands. The 
Gentile converts, who formed the majority everywhere, 
were at first without the New Testament as a whole; 
their Scripture was the Old Testament. The result is 
that the Christianity of that age presents a very mixed 
appearance. “What is absent is even more remark- 
able than what is present.” The great Pauline and 
Johannine thoughts are conspicuously lacking. Religi- 
ous thought has become more legal and less ethical; a 
new emphasis falls on knowledge; the antithesis to the 
Old Testament is lost, and its ceremonial ideas are seen, 
disguised as to form, but unchanged as to essence, 
returning to power. “Speaking broadly, we may say, 
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from the intellectual point of view the men have hardly 
begun to understand the alphabet of the religion; their 
world is smaller, meaner, emptier than the apostolic, is 
in relation. to it neither a development nor a decline, 
but rather a thing of another order—the first endeavour 
of the child-mind to understand the truth. The men 
are not yet prepared to know the religion. They 
excellently illustrate the influence of tradition without 
Scripture, and the inability of an undisciplined and 
inchoate Christian consciousness to interpret Christ.” 
The one certain feature in the Christianity of those 
early days is the supreme position of Christ, the sense 
of indebtedness to Him for the gift of a new life and 
hope for the individual and the world. 

The reader will be struck in the review given with 
the fact that at each great crisis an intellectual and a 
religious factor co-operated in effecting the transition 
from the old to the new. It was so at the Reforma- 
tion. Erasmus embodied the intellectual, Luther the 
religious principle. Some might even dispute whether 
Humanism or religious faith contributed most to the 
result. Erasmus was more a Humanist than a Re- 
former ; his religious convictions were weak and pliant. 
“To the work of a reformer no man was ever by nature 
less destined, and no man was ever more obedient to 
the nature he had. He loved peace, culture, good 
society ; he was delicate, fastidious, sensitive, ‘so thin- 
skinned that a fly would draw blood’; he hated the 
obtuse, the ignorant, the vulgar, the men who could not 
see or feel the sarcasm within its veil of compliment, 
or the irony hidden in a graceful allusion or ambiguous 
phrase. He feared revolution with its sudden release 
of incalculable forces, the chaos, the collisions, the 
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brutalities it was certain to evoke. . . . He loved his 
esoteric world, desired nothing better than to be left in 
possession of it, free to criticise from its point of view 
the world esoteric, yet, with due regard to the benefits 
of studious peace, always preferring to insinuate rather 
than express an opinion, to pronounce a conditional 
rather than an absolute judgment. But in spite of the 
nature that bound him to the old order, and so held 
him a Catholic, no man did more for reform, or formu- 
lated principles that more demanded it.” How different 
Luther’s portrait! “He was no Humanist in the strict 
sense, though Humanism had contributed to his making. 
Some of its brightest sons were among his oldest and 
truest friends.” Refinement, fastidiousness, had no 
place in his nature. He was strong, passionate, daring 
to a fault. His was the deeply religious feeling of a 
Paul and an Augustine. The sense of sin in him was 
overwhelming. He needed, he demanded simple, direct 
access for the sinners to God, and he found it, not in 
Rome, but in the New Testament. “To him it was 
impossible that both the New Testament and Rome 
could be right; whatever was wrong, it could not be 
the New Testament; there stood the mind of Christ 
and the interpretation of His apostles; and to accept 
the one and attempt to realise the other was the 
absolute duty of the Christian man.” Here we have, 
then, the intellectual and the religious factors in the 
“ environment ” at the Reformation. 

In the transition of our own days from dogmatic to 
historical theology, Dr. Fairbairn describes the intel- 
lectual or philosophical factor with elaborate fulness. 
The literary precursors—Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, 
Kant’s ethical theism, Jacobi’s intuitionalism, Fichte’s 
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idealism, all preparing the way for Schelling’s, Hegel’s, 
and Schleiermacher’s massive constructions, Strauss’s 
criticism of the Gospel history, Baur’s attempt at 
reconstruction, the sceptical Lives of Christ—are not 
only described and criticised, but arranged in natural 
sequence. We would recommend especially the account 
of Hegel and Schleiermacher, two writers whose ideas 
are just now having a resurrection in our own country. 
To Hegel, as is pointed out, the historical fact is 
indifferent, the idea everything; the former is merely 
the temporary incarnation or vehicle of the latter. The 
key, again, to the system is the distinction between 
notion (Begriff?) and idea (Vorstellung). The former is 
“the highest form of thought, the mind’s grasp of an 
object in its totality, as it exists in and for itself.” 
The latter is “ thought in a picture, a general conceived 
in an individual, the boundless and eternal in the 
conditions of space and time.” And this is just the 
difference between philosophy and religion. The 
matter was in each case the same; the forms under 
which it was conceived alone differed. Whether the 
difference in form did not involve an essential difference 
in matter is a question which need not here be dis- 
cussed. Enough to know there was for Hegel, as for 
Homer, one speech for the gods, another for men. 
Religion was the form in which truth existed for man- 
kind, a lantern here of horn, there of glass, in which 
beams of the eternal light were carried, making 
humanity, even in its dark course, conscious of the 
right way. The analysis given of the Hegelian Trinity 
and Incarnation is perhaps as clear as can be given. 
As to the latter, Hegel’s point is rather the Church’s 
faith in the incarnation than its realisation in a given 
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historical Person. “The remarkable thing is the 
relation of the faith to the Person, rather than the 
Person to the faith. Christ through death became the 
God-man in the faith of the Church, and His history 
was written by those who held this faith, and upon 
whom the Spirit had been poured out. The main 
thing was the consciousness, not of the historical 
Christ, but of those who held Him to be the God-man.” 

It is impossible for us to pursue further the course 
of development which issued in the birth of the 
historical school. The signs of the revolution that has 
taken place are seen not merely in the numerous Lives 
of Christ, but in the endeavour to realise the entire 
condition of New Testament times, the new form which 
constructive criticism has taken, a new literary criticism 
of the New Testament, and a more intimate study of 
its contents. “As the mind which comes to the New 
Testament has grown more historical, it has become 
more historical to the mind—ze. the mind has been 
able to discover a more historical character in litera- 
ture, has studied abstract principles less, has studied 
the textual, philosophical, and literary matter and 
minutiz more, with the natural result that the more 
scientific treatment has obtained more assured results. 
In this field the services of English scholarship have 
been conspicuous and meritorious, and happily com- 
plementary to the more audacious and brilliant inquiries 
of Continental scholars.” We thus see that an infinite 
variety of factors has contributed to the change, a 
change reflected in the new tone of literary men like 
Matthew Arnold, and imposing new tasks on theology. 
Fifty years of “the most radical and penetrating 
critical discussion” has made a re-statement of theo- 
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logical beliefs desirable, if not imperative. And the 
process which has created the necessity supplies the 
means for discharging the task. Christ becomes the 
standard of doctrine and Church alike. 

The second or constructive part of the work, if out- 
wardly less fascinating, is even more important, as it is 
also more novel. It is the first attempt to construct a 
system of dogmatic theology on a Christological basis. 
Considered in the light of this purpose, the attempt is 
far from complete. Some doctrines are omitted, and 
others are merely sketched in outline rather than fully 
argued. The author himself regrets that he has been 
obliged to omit “more detailed discussions and eluci- 
dations, especially in the third division of the second 
book.” Here, indeed, the curtailment makes itself 
painfully felt in contrast with the flowing expansiveness 
of the earlier sections. Perhaps this is the reason why 
the author’s position on important points is not always 
clear, nor the novelty of treatment obvious. Still, the 
boldness of the aim, and the ability with which it is 
carried out, are beyond question. Whether the scheme 
as a whole is successful or not, this portion of the 
work abounds in fine analysis and suggestion. 

The design is the same as in Mr. Strong’s Manual of 
Theology: The two writers are wide as the poles asunder 
in order of mind and in Church position, but the aim of 
both is to bring every question of theology under the 
governing influence of the incarnation. In both cases this 
is easily done so long as the question is one of the divine 
nature, or soteriology, or even sin; but in other ques- 
tions, such as revelation and the Church, and still more 
in the topics omitted, the hold on the central principle 

1See p. 159, 
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becomes very slight. We fear that the design, how- 
ever fascinating, is as artificial as some of the older 
dogmatic schemes, such as Calvin’s Institutes and 
Martensen’s Dogmatics, which follow the order of the 
Trinity. 

There is one fashionable error, of which we find no 
traces in the present volume; we mean the disposition 
to undervalue apostolic teaching in comparison with 
Christ’s. The desire to make all theology Christological 
does not at all imply an exclusive appeal to Christ’s 
own teaching. Dr. Fairbairn freely uses the teaching 
of all the Epistles to establish and complete the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and by parity of reasoning 
their teaching on other subjects would be of equal 
weight. We note the remark in regard to Galatians, 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Philippians, Ephesians, 
and Colossians: “I do not think that any good reason 
for the denial of Paul’s authorship of any of these has 
been made out.” There are indeed some remarks on 
page 293 which jar on the ear trained in the Apostolic 
school. “ Where Paul is greatest is where he is most 
directly under thé influence or in the hands of Jesus, 
evolving the content of what he had received concern- 
ing Him ; where he is weakest is where his old scholasti- 
cism or his new antagonism dominates alike the form 
and substance of his thought. So with John: what in 
him is permanent and persuasive is of Christ ; what is 
local, and even trivial, is of himself. To exhibit in full 
the falling off of the apostles cannot be attempted here. 
Enough to say, their conception of God is, if not lower, 
more outward, less intimate, or, as it were, from within ; 
nor does it, with all its significance as to the absolute 
Paternity, penetrate like a subtle yet genial spirit their 
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whole mind, all their thought and all their being... . 
Their ethics have lost the wonderful searching inward- 
ness yet fine sanity of the Sermon on the Mount; their 
conduct is more mixed, their tempers are more troubled 
and troublesome; they so live as to show more of the 
infirmities of man and less of the calm which comes of 
the complete possession of God.” There is here a 
mixing up of two very different things—the official 
teaching and the personal character of the apostles. 
No one questions the distance in the latter respect, 
because no one has dreamed of making the servants 
equal to the Master. And even as to the teaching the 
language goes much too far. No doubt “the mind of 
the Master transcends the minds of the disciples.” But 
if the above sentences are right, they imply a serious 
reflection on the words of the Master Himself in John 
xiv. 26. 

The novelty of plan is sufficiently evident when the 
system of theology begins, not with the usual prolego- 
mena, but with the Christology of Scripture. The four 
chapters, dealing with this topic, form an excellent 
theological study. First comes the Christology of the 
expository books—the Pauline, Jacobean, Petrine, 
Apocalyptic, and Hebrews, that of the Synoptists and - 
John, of Christ—and then a chapter discussing “ The 
Relations and the Reason of the Christologies.” The 
last chapter is strikingly fresh and original. The 
affinities between the Apostolic Christologies and 
Christ’s are presented under four heads—historical, 
religious, philosophical, and theological. It is well 
said: “This Christology was the work of Jews, men who 
had monotheism as a passion in their blood ; and made 
its appeal to men many of whom were of the same 
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race and had the same passion. Yet these men join 
God and the Son of God together, speak of them with 
equal honour, and do them equal reverence, using of 
the Son terms as descriptive of Deity as ever they use 
of the Father; and neither they nor the men they 
address feel any shock or sense of incongruity in such 
usage.” This language was used of one who not long 
before had been put to death. It was offensive to the 
spirit and philosophy of the age. And yet history has 
abundantly confirmed the claim. Jesus Christ is the 
one unique person of history; “He is the real creator 
of monotheism”; His religion is as unique as Himself ; 
His religion is the ruling faith of the progressive races 
of the world; “Love of Him has remained the inspira- 
tion and passion of His Church”; that love is the 
great means of ethical transformation; the religion is 
one with its Founder, who still lives and works through 
it. But we must hasten to notice some of the theo- 
logical applications of the principle. 

The first application is to the Godhead. Christ is 
spoken of as “the interpretation of God.” The dis- 
tinction between God and the Godhead is somewhat 
strange, but the definition makes it clear. “God is 
Deity conceived in relation, over against the universe, 
its cause or ground, its law and end; but the Godhead 
is Deity conceived according to His own nature, as He 
is from within and for Himself.” The former is 
specifically Hebrew, the latter specifically Christian. 
“The doctrine of the Godhead was created by the at- 
tempt to understand the person of Christ, or explain 
and unfold the contents of His consciousness; the 
doctrine of God was inherited, a gift which Judaism 
gave to Christianity.” In other words, the Christian 
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God is a God in Trinity. “Now it must be here 
quite frankly stated, that a doctrine of the God- 
head as the basis of a doctrine of God is possible 
only as a result of revelation and through it.” The 
doctrine of the Godhead starts from the filial conscious- 
ness of Christ. “He directly and intuitively knew 
His own Sonship, and by its means He made known 
God’s Fatherhood. The two were co-relative and 
mutually inclusive, the being of the Son involved the 
Father’s, and the Father was in character and quality 
as was the Son. The regulative element in His mind 
became the determinative idea in the apostolic.” The 
tendency in some sentences seems to be to equalise 
Christ’s and man’s sonship. But this again is precluded 
when it is said of the divine relations, “The relations 
were not voluntary, but necessary; the distinctions 
not matters of choice, but of nature or essence... . 
Fatherhood is no older than Sonship; the one is only 
as the other is; in other words, if Fatherhood is of the 
essence of Deity, Sonship must be the same. And to 
Christ God does not become Father—He is Father just 
as He is God; and He Himself does not become Son— 
He is Son, and were He not Son He would not be.” 
The distinctions which the terms Father, Son, and 
Spirit denote are “immanent and essential.” “The 
Sabellian notion is as shallow as it is false.” The 
Scripture terms, Father, Son, and Spirit, are better than 
the Greek terms, which are philosophical. “As the 
conception is peculiarly and specifically a conception of 
revealed religion, it ought, when articulated into a 
doctrine, to be stated as nearly as possible in the terms 
and according to the spirit of the revelation.” The 
influence of “the doctrine of the Godhead” on the 
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deity of natural theology and of constructive theology 
is very ably discussed in two chapters. The chief 
influence is that it completely “ethicises” the con- 
ception. “The history, whether of religion or philo- 
sophy, shows that there is nothing harder to thought 
than to conceive God as a moral being, though it is 
relatively easy to conceive Him as the source of all the 
moralities.” To Judaism God was mainly a lawgiver, 
although a lawgiver in a broader sense than the Roman 
forensic one. “His nature was legalised rather than 
ethicised. The law He instituted was positive, the 
creation of His will rather than the transcript of His 
nature.” The Greek conception was of course far less 
ethical than the Jewish one; it was metaphysical to 
the core. “To the Greek the one God was the last 
deduction of thought and its supreme object. The 
reason that reached Him defined Him; He was inter- 
preted in its terms, clothed in its attributes, but did 
not transcend its categories—z.e. He remained abstract, 
logical, impersonal. The ideas of reason are its ultimate 
realities ; but it is of their essence to be ideas, to refuse 
to become actual, to defy ethical impersonation. . . 

So Plato’s God may be termed the good, or the beautiful, 
or the true; but he is personalised when the philosopher 
becomes a poet only to be depersonalised when the 
poet relapses into the philosopher.” In contrast with 
these the apostolic conception is thoroughly ethical. 
“ A God who could not be without a Son was a God 
who could not be without moral qualities in exercise. 
The relations that belonged to the very constitution by 
virtue of which he was God involved moral character, 
duties, ends. The ultimate reality in God is not ontolo- 
gical, but moral.” “Father and Son do not here denote 
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a Paternity and Sonship that begin to be, for in the 
region of the eternal all the categories of time cease ; 
but they denote states, relations, that ever were and 
ever must be in God. . . . God conceived as Godhead 
is the very manifold of exercised and realised moral 
being. The main thing is to adhere to the ethical 
realities: the thing we cannot afford to lose is what 
was won for us from the consciousness of Christ and 
its apostolic interpretation.” The discussion on the 
“ Juridical Deity” of Calvinism and Catholicism is 
excellent, but we cannot linger upon it (p. 429). 
Equally excellent and suggestive is the exposition of 
the relations of the Divine Fatherhood and Sovereignty 
(pp. 432-444). The two are not mutually opposed, 
scarcely even contrasted, but the Sovereignty is an 
essential function of the Fatherhood. The primal 
natural sovereignty is that of the parent or patriarch. 
This is enough to show that authority inheres in the 
parental relation. The two ideas are inseparable. 
They only become separate and opposed in the artificial 
relations of society. The Divine Sovereignty must be 
interpreted, not from our artificial systems, but from 
God Himself. “If, then, we interpret God through 
the Godhead, the result will be a conception which, 
instead of dividing and opposing, unites and harmonises 
the ideas of Fatherhood and Sovereignty. These terms 
denote, not so much distinct or contrary functions 
which Deity may successively or contemporaneously 
fulfil for opposite purposes and as regards different 
persons, but rather the attitude and action of a Being 
who must by nature fulfil both if He is to fulfil either. 
We may distinguish them as we distinguish love and 
righteousness, which we may term the paternal and 
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_ regal attributes of God; but they are as inseparable as 
these, and form as real a unity.” Then follows a long 
and most beautiful analysis of these two “ paternal and 
regal attributes,’ which certainly brings out their dis- 
tinct or contrasted natures. These three pages are 
among the finest in the volume. “Love is righteous- 
ness as emotion, motive, and end; righteousness is love 
as action and conduct. Love is perfect being; righteous- 
ness is perfect behaviour ; and so they may be described 
as standing to each other as law and obedience. It is 
of the essence of both to be transitive. Love regards 
an object whose good it desires; righteousness is the 
conduct which fulfils the desire of love. Love, as it 
desires another, hates the evil that mars his good; 
righteousness, as it serves another, judges the evil that 
defeats the service.” Notwithstanding all that has 
been said before about the “ Juridical Deity,” the writer 
proceeds: “Hence love is social, but righteousness 
judicial ; the law the one prescribes, the other enforces. 
And so they must exist together in order to exist at all. 
Subtract love from righteousness, and it becomes mere 
rigour, conduct too inflexible to be loving, justice too 
severe to be just. Subtract righteousness from love, 
and it ceases to be, becomes mere sentiment, an emotion 
too pitiful to combine truth with grace. Love makes 
righteousness active and helpful; righteousness makes 
love beneficent while benevolent.” The two attributes 
are here certainly not identified ; they are distinguished, 
if not contrasted. On the whole, the reader will prob- 
ably conclude that, while the writer has not finally 
settled the relations of the two, he has shed much light 
on the question. He sums up: “ The antithesis be- 
tween the Fatherhood and Sovereignty of God is ficti- 
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tious, violent, perverse. The Father is the Sovereign ; 
and as the Father is, such the Sovereign must be. 
Hence the primary and determinative conception is the 
Fatherhood, and so through it the Sovereignty must be 
read and interpreted. In all His regal acts God is 
paternal; in all His paternal ways, regal; but His is 
not the figurative paternity of the king, though His is 
the real kinghood of the father.” 

Another brief, thoughtful chapter discusses the bear- 
ing of the Fatherhood on Soteriology, taking up the 
Incarnation, Atonement, and the Holy Spirit. The 
paragraphs on the atonement do not make the author's 
position clear. On a previous page he has said the God 
made known by Christ “did not need to be propitiated, 
but was propitious, supplying the only priest and sacri- 
fice equal to His honour and the sins and wants of 
man” (p. 48). All that is said on page 480 about 
the law of the Old Testament and of Paul being far 
wider and more comprehensive than the Roman idea 
of law may be accepted; but we do not understand 
what is said about Christ’s death having relation only 
to the ceremonial law: “ Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law; certainly, but this was the law 
which the Jew loved, and which was thus for ever 
abolished ; not the universal law of God. But the law 
that thus judged Him condemned itself; by cursing 
Him it became accursed. His death was not the vindi- 
cation, but the condemnation of the law. And this 
is the characteristic attitude of the New Testament 
writers. The law which Christ at once fulfilled and 
abolished was not the law of the judge and jurist, but 
the law of the rabbi and the priest, the law of cere- 
monial and service, of works and worship, of prophecy 
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and type. The language which describes His relation 
to it and its to Him cannot be used to describe His 
relation to the absolute law or righteousness of God.” 
This seems a somewhat eccentric exposition. Had, 
then, Christ’s sacrifice no relation to God’s law? Does 
it save us from no legal penalty? On the above ex- 
position Christ’s redemption from the curse of the law 
affected none but Jews. We cannot pretend to ex- 
pound, much less to justify, the theory which Dr. Fair- 
bairn substitutes for the “juridical theory.” It is too 
intangible to be fixed in words, or even in distinct thought. 
It seems, in brief, to be that the atonement is God’s con- 
demnation of sin embodied in act. God’s hatred and con- 
demnation of sin are necessary and eternal. “It works 
in the universe as the manifest and embodied judgment 
of God against sin, but of this judgment as chastening 
and regenerative rather than juridical and penal.” God 
eternally hates sin to the point of suffering. “Theology 
has no falser idea than that of the impassibility of God. 
If He is capable of sorrow, He is capable of suffering.” 
“To be passible is to be capable of sacrifice, and in 
the presence of sin the capability could not but 
become the reality.” “We may, then, construe the 
sufferings and death of Christ as if they were the 
sacraments, or symbols and seals, of the invisible passion 
and sacrifice of the Godhead.” The Jews were simply 
the agents in consummating this great act of sorrow 
for and hatred of sin. “This atonement, in the degree 
that it exhibits God as a Being who does not need to 
be appeased or moved to mercy, but who suffers unto 
sacrifice that He may save, must have exalted in the 
eyes of all created intelligences His character and 
majesty. And the higher the character of God ap- 
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pears, the greater the happiness of the universe. And 
so we may say, the work of Christ has modified for the 
better the state of all created being—nay, even of the 
lost.” Apart from the latter enigmatical sentence, the 
exposition of the nature of the atonement is perhaps 
the least satisfactory part of Dr. Fairbairn’s work. He 
provokes questions which he does not give us the means 
to answer. He writes like one who has abandoned old 
ground without having found a new position. He 
asserts that certain effects follow Christ’s work, but 
gives no hint of the mode or reason. It will be seen 
that the following sentences supply only assertions 
without reasons: “As the work of One so constituted 
and representative of God and man, it is in nature 
substitutionary—z.e. so does the work of the penal yet 
corrective judgments of God as to create the very sense 
of sin and attitude to it that they aim at. In those 
who thus feel its action it has accomplished all the 
ends of the chastisement that at once vindicates His 
authority and seeks our correction. God has made us 
to know sin by making Him who knew no sin to be 
sin for us. The atonement has satisfied both the love 
and the righteousness of God—His love, by being a 
way for the recovery and salvation of man; His 
righteousness, by vanquishing sin within the sinner and 
vindicating the authority of the eternal Will.” We 
wonder that the author has not on this subject made 
use of the principle of solidarity which he has applied 
so effectively in another part of the volume. Dr. 
Simon (fedemption of Man, p. 101) and Dorner (System 
of Christian Doctrine, iii. 117) do this to good purpose. 
On page 460 Dr. Fairbairn applies the truth of “the 
unity and the solidarity of the race” to the doctrine of 
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sin. The Church’s unvarying faith in vicarious atone- 
ment can be justified on the same ground. Indeed, 
what we contend for is actually implied in what is said 
on the subject of original sin (p. 461), but the principle 
is not referred to in the discussion of the atonement, 
nor is it applied to the benefits of Christ’s sacrifice. 
The paragraphs on “sin, common and transmitted ” 
(pp. 459-462) are admirably put: “The names that 
in theology embody good and evil for the race are 
Adam and Christ; through the one sin came to be, 
through the other righteousness. They are, because 
opposites, complementary and correlative. If either 
was to be, both must be. If Adam and his sin reigned 
unto death, then it could not but be that Christ and 
His righteousness would reign unto eternal life. This 
means that we cannot construe common or collective 
sin apart or by itself; it must be taken in connection 
with the common or collective righteousness.” This 
is good Arminian and scriptural doctrine, as is the 
following: “ First, the unconscious or irresponsible, 
whose only sin is the common sin, stand both in Christ 
and in Adam, and share in the good as well as in the 
evil. The race was constituted in the Son, stands 
together in Him, is His; and all its undeveloped per- 
sonalities are His by right, by His death redeemed, and 
by His redemption reclaimed. Secondly, the conscious 
and the responsible determine their own relations to 
the sin or the righteousness. By trangression the one 
is developed into personal guilt; by faith the other 
becomes a personal possession. By the one the man 
belongs to the race whose head is Adam, by the other 
to the race whose head is Christ.” 

We can only refer briefly to the helpful chapter on 
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“ Revelation and Inspiration,” with its exposition of the 
rights and limits of criticism and authority, and its dis- 
cussions of the respective positions of Catholic, Pro- 
testant, Rationalist. Dr. Fairbairn justly condemns the 
misconception which makes canonising an authorising 
process. The books of Scripture are not authoritative, 
because made canonical; they were made canonical 
because authoritative. “A law does not become author- 
itative by being codified; it is codified because it is 
authoritative.” “Hebrews, for example, was long out- 
side the canon; got into a local before it was received 
into the catholic canon; was denied to Paul, then 
attributed to Paul, and is all but unanimously denied 
to him again. But Hebrews was precisely as much 
inspired, and possessed of exactly as much authority, 
though it might be an authority much less recognised, 
before as after its incorporation in the canon, when it 
was denied as when it was attributed to St. Paul. It 
is not to their co-ordination and codification that the 
books owe their authority, but to their essential char- 
acter and contents.” Besides, the question must be asked 
—When, where, and’ by whom was such canonising 
authority ever exercised? Let names and dates and 
places be given. They cannot be. No council or 
ecclesiastical authority ever claimed such power, any 
more than it ever authorised the Apostles’ or Athan- 
asian Creed. The common consciousness of the Church 
was the only agent in the matter. “The concrete and 
historical Christ created the Scriptures as He created 
the Church; both are forms of His activity, valid as 
deriving their being from Him, authentic and author- 
itative only as possessed of Him and authorised by 
Him. . . . Without the Scriptures we could never 
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stand in the presence of the Founder, know His mind, 
or see how He laid the foundation of the society that 
was to be. With them the humblest Christian, as 
much as the stateliest Church, can reach the Presence, 
and know and believe. The Scriptures, then, have the 
prior existence, owe everything to the Master, and do 
everything for the Church. Then, if the Bible is made 
to depend on the Church, is it not evident that it is 
the Bible conceived as a book, and not as a revelation ? 
For these two things are most dissimilar, and, indeed, 
opposite. The authority that belongs to the Bible 
belongs to it not as book, but as revelation; what the 
canonising process created was not a revelation, but a 
book.” 

The two final chapters on “The Doctrine of the 
Church in the New Testament” and “The Church in 
Theology ” are brought into connection with the purpose 
of the volume by the heading, “God as interpreted by 
Christ the Determinative Principle in the Church.” 
It is needless to say, that the view of the Church 
given is intensely spiritual and, as we believe, scrip- 
tural. The ideas of apostolic succession and a Christian 
priesthood receive as stern refutation as they deserve. 
The inconsistencies of Augustine and the doctrine of the 
Reformers are effectively brought out. The apostolic 
idea of the Church, the difference of Church and King- 
dom, Church polity, the Church visible and invisible, 
are all discussed. We have no space even to char- 
acterise the contents of these chapters. “There is no 
doubt that Christ appointed twelve apostles, that the 
number twelve bore an ideal significance, and that they 
had certain specific and defined functions. But that 
they were to create and did create a special order of 
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successors ; that they were empowered to transmit, or 
did, as a matter of fact, either profess or endeavour to 
transmit, apostolical authority—are positions, to say 
the least, quite incapable of historical proof; and to be 
not proven is, in claims of this sort, to be found not 
true.” The argument against a Christian priesthood is 
conclusive (pp. 101-106, 533 f.). “The Church and 
its ministry correspond throughout; the ministry is 
one of persuasion, that seeks to move the will through 
the conscience, and both through the reason and heart ; 
that cares in the new and gracious way of brotherhood 
for the poor, the sick, the ignorant, the suffering, the 
sinful, and attempts to help, to love, to win by sweet 
reasonableness; while the Church is a society which 
seeks to realise the beautiful ideal of a family of God, 
or a household of faith, or a brotherhood of man. The 
rise of the sacerdotal orders marks a long descent from 
the apostolic age, but is certainly no thing of apostolic 
descent.” 

We have simply given gleanings from a rich volume. 
It would be easy to find as many more points to com- 
mend and to criticise. We have been obliged to omit 
much which we had noted for remark. But we think 
we have said enough to indicate the purport of one of 
the most notable contributions to theological literature 
which our days have seen. The theme is one of trans- 
cendent interest and importance to the Church, the 
very centre and citadel of the Christian system. Of 
that citadel Dr. Fairbairn is in essentials one of the 
foremost defenders. 


VEIL 
THE INCARNATION IN MODERN THEOLOGY.! 


HIS brief Manual is remarkable for several reasons. 
First, its style of thought is strikingly original. 
It would be hard to find a recent work on the well- 
worn subject of theology which contains more fresh, 
suggestive discussions of the highest themes. It is an 
old saying that the great problems of existence are 
common to theology and philosophy, and these problems 
are here handled in masterly fashion. Occasionally the 
acuteness runs into obscurity, but for the most part 
the reasoning is as clear as it is strong and satisfying. 
There is little reference in the text to the views of 
other writers; the author has formed his own con- 
clusions after reading the masters in the field of 
philosophical theology, who are named at the close of 
each chapter—the names of Augustine, Athanasius, 
Aquinas occurring frequently. 

Just as remarkable is the author’s point of view. To 
him the Incarnation is the centre of Christian theology, 
all other doctrines being the radii, “Christian theology 
is the expression and analysis of the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ.” “Christian theology starts from the 
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incarnation of Jesus Christ.” “The Christian doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity is an expanded statement of the 
incarnation.” Starting from this doctrine, the object 
of the author is “to present it as the true outcome and 
explanation of the various efforts towards the knowledge 
of God in various peoples and periods, to show its 
coherence with the claims of Christ for Himself, and 
His Apostles for Him, and to express its meaning as 
interpreted by the Church; to indicate its bearing on 
the idea of God—that is, its connection with the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity; to place it in relation 
with the human race, and to indicate God’s purpose for 
them as revealed in it; to describe its extension in the 
world by means of the Church and sacraments.” The 
plan is not indeed worked out with perfect uniformity. 
In the first four chapters, which deal with the Christian 
idea of God, the central thought of the idea is kept 
well in view; but in the next two, which discuss the 
doctrines of Creation, the Fall, and the Atonement, it 
falls out of sight, owing, perhaps, to the restriction 
imposed by limits of space. The last chapter is slighter, 
and exceedingly unsatisfactory for other reasons. Still, 
these are chiefly faults of execution. The plan of the 
work is comprehensive and noble. The Incarnation is 
the central sun of the world of theology, all other 
doctrines borrowing and reflecting its divine light. In 
this respect Mr. Strong’s work is one of many signs of 
the tendency of modern Christian thought to revert 
to the earliest lines of Christian doctrine, and to make 
all theology a Christology. It is well known that we 
owe the technical definition of the Christian doctrines 
relating to the Godhead to early Greek thought. 
Western speculation, from the days of Augustine, has 
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played about the doctrines bearing on man—the nature 
and effects of sin, redemption and its fruits. Perhaps 
it may be allowed that in the teaching of the Reforma- 
tion and Protestantism generally, redemption has over- 
shadowed the incarnation. At present there is a 
marked drift back to the earlier line of thought. The 
Lux Mundi essays, of which the present volume strongly 
reminds us at several points, are an indication of this 
fact. We do not regard this tendency with any dread, 
because there is little or no likelihood of the hold which 
the atonement has on the Church being weakened. 
“The analogy of faith” (Rom. xii. 6) will generally 
secure to each ruling doctrine its rightful place. 

The brief and suggestive “ Introduction ” indicates at 
once the line of argument employed. The author first 
assumes the truth of the incarnation as a tentative 
hypothesis, and then proceeds to establish it by showing 
its harmony with several series of facts. He would 
follow the same course in natural theology in proving 
the existence of God. The two central facts appear 
both as premiss and conclusion. The method is not 
only legitimate, but a common one in science. It is in 
this way, indeed, that many discoveries have been 
made and most theories are proved. The investigator 
tries his key on every door to be opened, and decides 
by the result. There is special reason for the use of 
the method in the case of religious truth, because the 
realities to be proved lie beyond the reach of observa- 
tion and sense. “The theologian deals with facts 
which the senses do not and cannot verify, with facts 
which underlie the created order as a permanent con- 
dition, which are always there.” Yet he has to look 
for his facts “in the same world as the scientist, and 

II 
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he sees the same facts.” In short, he looks at the 
world on its ideal side, as the work and manifestation 
of supreme reason. This at first sight appears a very 
different sort of proof from the ordinary one; we hear 
nothing of the cosmological, teleological, and other 
arguments, in the one case, and of the proof-texts in 
the other. But the difference is not as great as 
appears; it is more in form than substance. Every 
tentative hypothesis, assumed in the premiss, is 
suggested by the facts to be explained, and is then 
compared with those facts in detail. Whether we use 
the facts as tests of a proposed hypothesis, which they 
have in the first instance suggested, or as proofs, 
matters very little. For example, in chap. u. the 
author gives a summary of the phenomena of Christ’s 
life and teaching which require the incarnation as 
their explanation. These phenomena are presented as 
one of the series of facts with which the doctrine 
harmonises. Another writer uses precisely the same 
line of statement as formal evidence of the doctrine in 
question. In some cases the method of proof used by 
the author is the only possible one; in the present one 
both methods are possible. The special advantage of 
the method used is that it enables the author to exhibit 
the incarnation as the explanation of phenomena out- 
side as well as inside Scripture. 

The first effort of the author is to show how the 
incarnation satisfies the great elemental desires which 
find utterance in all religions. These are two, the 
metaphysical and the moral, the one embodying itself 
in myth in Paganism, and prominent in Greek religion, 
the other embodying itself in prayer, ritual, and sacri- 
fice, and predominating in Judaism, The principle 
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expressed in the metaphysical impulse is that “the 
world is a coherent and ordered whole”; the principle 
expressed in the moral impulse is that “God is to be 
found and known in nature and in human life.” We 
have no space to dwell at length on the exposition given 
of these principles. It is shown that both expectations 
are natural instincts, Just as man assumes that the 
five worlds to which his five senses introduce him are 
one world, so he assumes the principles of causation, 
order, and purpose which underlie the usual argu- 
ments for the divine existence. In the same way the 
claim to interpret nature by his own life is shown to 
be an instinctive one. “The changes in the world 
around him, for which he is responsible, he effects by 
the exercise of his own will, and he not unnaturally 
assumes that the far more elaborate changes for which 
he is not responsible are due to the operation of much 
more powerful wills.” This is reflection at its first 
stage; the unity of purpose in the world is a later 
discovery. Itis thus that the idea of the general reign 
of law is arrived at, excluding chance. “Broadly 
speaking, chance may enter either at the beginning of 
the process of the formation of the world, or during its 
progress, or in relation to its end.... Any one of 
these positions is possible, and any one of them is fatal 
to the possession of a complete and satisfactory ideal of 
thought.” “As man is one and the same throughout 
the whole of his experience, so he expects nature to be 
one in a similar way. Its various moods and mani- 
festations are not single and separate in their own 
right; they pass and vanish, but the underlying reality 
remains the same. In fact, there is a riveted anthro- 
pomorphism in all his dealings with nature. He goes 
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to it not as to a thing which is finally and irreconcilably 
foreign to himself, but as expecting to find in it the 
reflection of a mind like his own.” 

The author has some excellent criticism on this 
bugbear of religious anthropomorphism. The agnostic 
asks whether our highest conception of God as a 
spiritual personality may not be as really anthropo- 
morphic, and therefore untrustworthy, as the conception 
of savage mythologies. 


“Tt would seem that our best method of dealing with this con- 
tention is to admit it. We acknowledge that the higher human 
powers, when scrutinised, reveal all sorts of faults and inadequacies 
which we never noticed before ; and although the consciousness is 
nevertheless strong within us, even while we notice this, that there 
7s in us some divine element, some point of resemblance between 
us and the Divine Ruler, yet we have no sure means of separating 
the eternal and the transitory in them. Yet, when we turn to 
look at Christ Incarnate the trouble vanishes. The Incarnation, 
if true, is a hard fact in history, and it affirms that God has 
revealed Himself in the way which man had hoped... . The 
Incarnate One need say nothing about anthropomorphism, for the 
Incarnation is the refutation of all anthropomorphism ” (p. 40.) 


And again : 


“The most philosophical theory of God’s nature may be as 
anthropomorphic as that of the crudest savage, for all we know; 
as tightly bound, that is, by human limitations. It does not 
matter at this stage” (that of natural religion) “whether we use 
the loftier powers of the human mind or the ordinary facts of 
human life to give definiteness to our belief in God ; the one is as 
distinctly human as the other, and apart from positive information 
we do not know which to choose. ... Mr. Herbert Spencer 
makes merry over medieval representations of the Christian 
Trinity, but it may be doubted whether his Infinite, Eternal, and 
Unknowable Power is less anthropomorphic. In the one case 
human characteristics were rashly imported into the notion of God ; 
in the other they are simply left out, and there is no clear rule 
for saying where or why one is better than the other” (p. 142). 
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He shows how the doctrinal definitions of the Church 
have sought to guard against false anthropomorphism. 

To return to the subject, the author shows next how 
the moral impulse leads up to the full idea of God as a 
personal Ruler, and excites the desire for communion 
with Him. The moral law in its nature is universally 
binding, depends for its observance on free consent, 
awakens different feelings from those called forth by 
intellectual differences. 


“The moral law is not conceived as a mechanical and unbroken 
sequence, but as a law in the true sense ; emerging from the will 
of a supreme Person; conditioning of right the wills of those who 
owe reverence and love to the Supreme. It is not arbitrary; it 
runs back into the ultimate constitution of things. We are under 
it, because we are human beings. It is inevitable, for, though we 
may stifle its representative within us—our own conscience—or 
make it speak at our pleasure, we know that such expedients 
delude no one but ourselves. The moral law is irksome only 
when we resist it: obedience brings us into true and friendly 
communion with the Power from whom it comes.” 


After giving a brief outline of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation found in St. Paul, St. John, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the author points out four respects in 
which it fulfils the aims and desires of earlier faiths. 
First, it declares definitely that God is to be known 
through the world of nature and human nature. That 
which was a surmise or mere presumption before 
becomes an assured conviction. He who was God with 
God becomes man with men, Son of God and Son of 
Man in one. Again, the doctrine removes the barrier 
to divine communion which men had vainly striven to 
surmount. <A real, effectual sacrifice takes the place 
of the shadowy, typical one. It also satisfies the social 
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instinct in religion by binding men into a universal 
brotherhood. Once more, as religion had always been 
the conservative power in society, the incarnation claims 
to be the final manifestation of God to the world. “ By 
its finality of doctrine and indifference to change in 
rites and ceremonies, Christianity has spiritualised 
religion, without making it vague and fluid.” 

In the next chapter, after summarising the Scripture 
evidence, the work ably discusses two general questions, 
the possibility and the historical evidence of the incar- 
nation. The first question introduces a discussion on 
the ground covered by the term “nature.” The incar- 
nation is certainly miraculous in regard to material 
nature, but so also is man in a certain sense. Argu- 
ment is useless on this subject with one who denies 
that there is an immaterial side in man. On the view 
that man has in him a higher nature, we see him using 
nature for ideal ends of his own; nature is plainly 
subservient to such ends. This is analogous to what is 
done by God in the incarnation. He uses nature to 
give the highest revelation of Himself to the world. 
Apart from such a purpose, “it is very difficult to see 
what end there can be present in nature at all.” 
“From our point of view, the only moral purpose to 
which nature by itself is instrumental must be the 
knowledge of God in us. And this tallies with our 
belief in Him as a moral Being. It is of the essence 
of such a notion that He should desire communion with 
those whom He has created.” The uniformity of 
nature tends to veil God from us; miracle rends the 
veil. “To the physical order—to the human intel- 
ligence—miracles are certainly supernatural; but from 
the point of view of the will of God, and of that wider 
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conception of nature which covers all His self-manifesta- 
tions through the world, they are natural enough.” The 
result is that nature is a gradually ascending revelation 
of God, of which incarnation is the climax. “It gathers 
up in itself all that had gone before, and explains the 
early stages of the process. Grant that the purpose of 
God is to reveal Himself to man, and then, the gather- 
ing together of the broken lights into the Person of 
The Light of the World involves no spasmodic change 
of will, no sudden veering of purpose, but only alters, 
and alters for good, the views we might have entertained 
before.” The argument at this point is similar to the 
one used in the second lecture of Mr. Gore on the 
Incarnation, entitled “ Christ Supernatural, yet Natural.” 
There the lecturer argues that nature is a unity, pro- 
gressive, and a progressive revelation of God. The 
inorganic, organic, and rational worlds each make 
known something about God. Christ is a new, higher 
beginning, just as each previous stage is so. “If 
personality, if character is the best image of God which 
nature affords, then we are in a measure prepared for 
the occurrence of an incarnation. There is a necessary 
kinship between God and man, and if human qualities 
are not the measure of the divine, yet they are cognate 
to them. ... Christ is the crown of nature.” Yet 
Christ is supernatural. He is so “from the point of 
view of mere man, because in Him the Divine Being 
who had been always at work, in physical nature as 
‘the persistent energy of all things, and in human 
nature as the rational light of human man, here assumes 
humanity, spirit, and body, as the instrument through 
which to exhibit with a new completeness and in a 
new intensity His own personality and character.” 
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The author here touches on the evolution theory, 
according to which “the history of the world is the 
history of an idea, expressed first in simple and 
unpretending forms, but gradually taking on more and 
more complex shapes till human life and society, 
morality and religion, emerge at the end.” If “re- 
ligion” includes the incarnation, we do not see how it 
can be the result of evolution. Rather it represents a 
new creative epoch. 

There is further reference to the subject of evolution 
at a subsequent point in connection with the doctrine 
of Creation. It is strikingly pointed out that, in the 
form of the theory which excludes God, chance plays a 
conspicuous part. The universe is the scene of a con- 
flict between individual interests; there is no plan or 
purpose of the whole to guide the process. Everything 
goes by chance, the accidental advantage of the moment. 
“ All the movement, and all the determining circum- 
stances which set the process in motion and keep it 
going are the gift of chance. At every stage chance 
enters when a step is to be taken and a new species 
brought into the world.” It is needless to state how 
repugnant the notion of chance is to scientific thought. 
The form of evolution, which the author regards with 
favour, is that which 


“gives us a rational and orderly account of things. It is only 
in this sense it is comparable with the idea of creation at all. 
Creation explains the existing facts about the world as the expres- 
sion of a personal Will. .... But chance explains nothing. Like 
the moral sophistries against which Socrates protested, it makes 
men idle and disinclined to inquire, because it suggests that it is a 
solution of the difficulty, and implies that there is no other. 
Evolution is freed from these objections when it is dignified by 
the thought of conscious purpose. When the various changes 
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through which matter passes are regarded as expressing a rational 
idea ; when the successive steps are represented as steps moving 
towards a rational end, then it becomes a rational explanation of 
things, and not before.” 


The removal of objections to the probability of the 
incarnation paves the way for the historical evidence 
in its favour, and especially of the resurrection of 
Christ in this aspect. But characteristically the argu- 
ment is prefaced by an exceedingly subtle exposition 
of the nature of historical evidence generally, quite as 
long as the argument itself. This we pass by, as well 
as most of the next chapter, which traces the formation 
of the dogma, where the author succeeds in imparting 
freshness to the discussion of such familiar topics as 
the early heresies which provoked the definitions of the 
Creeds. The most important topic in this section of 
the work is the treatment of the Lord’s knowledge. 
Mr. Strong, like Mr. Gore in his Bampton Lectures, is 
inclined to apply the idea of Kenosis to the knowledge 
of Christ, departing in this respect from the early 
traditions to which the Anglo-Catholic school of theo- 
logy usually pays such deference. His language is 
cautious. Putting the indications of ignorance in the 
Lord’s life beside the evidence of supernatural know- 
ledge, and referring to the repression of power so 
obvious in the Gospel narrative, he simply asks: “ May 
we not think of a conscious and voluntary reserve here 
also, of an ignorance as real as the Death upon the 
Cross was real, as the adoption of humanity was real ? 
Such an ignorance would not touch His divinity any 
more than the pain of the Passion penetrated so as to 
alter the divine substance.” He has previously said: 
“The Son of God, when He came to the earth, did 
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nothing which could alter His essential nature. Being 
in the form of God, He so remained. What He did do 
was to lay down for the purposes of the incarnation 
those attributes of glory which, as equal to the Father, 
He had of right. He divested Himself of all external 
signs of Godhead, and was found in fashion as a man. 
As Word of God we believe that He created and 
sustains the world: the world was sustained by the 
Word no less during the days of the humiliation.” 
He also stipulates that the ignorance cannot relate 
either to His conscious unity with the Father or to 
moral subjects, restrictions which it would be difficult 
to maintain. The position is applied among other 
things to Christ’s references to the authorship of Old 
Testament books. If, of course, the use of names of 
prophets as titles of books implied falsehood, Christ’s 
sanction is out of the question. But if it is simply 
matter of use and custom, it is not easy to see what 
need there is to bring in the idea of a reserve of 
knowledge in Christ. We wonder besides that the 
author does not see here the Nestorian tendency which 
he has just been condemning so strongly. An able 
and acute writer in the Church Quarterly (January 
1893) says: 


“The author’s idea would be possible, though only on one con- 
dition. If we suppose that the human soul of our Lord possessed 
a personality or subsistence of its own—a person numerically 
different from, though in alliance with the Divine Personality— 
then it is conceivable that on ordinary occasions the Divine 
Personality might leave the human to itself, and only in certain 
exceptional cases communicate to it divine light. But that would 
be Nestorianism. . . . The Church teaches that it was one and 
the selfsame Person who knew all things as God who also knew 
as man. Now from this point of view the author’s idea of reserve 
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is seen to be impossible, for it would mean that our Lord with- 
draws from His Divine Person the divine knowledge. He could 
not withdraw it in any other way from His human soul, since the 
Personality of the human soul was Himself, the Son of God... 
The author’s theory is open to objection of another kind. It is in 
itself simply unthinkable. It represents our Lord as concealing 
His divine knowledge, not only from others, but from Himself. 
Is not this to use words without meaning? Let any one try it in 
his own case. The thing cannot be done.” 


The objection thus stated seems to us unanswerable. * 
Strange that subtle-minded men should so fail in reality 
of thinking as to adopt this perilous hypothesis, resting 
as it does on a verbal quibble. 

The chapter on the Trinitarian conception of God, 
which is inseparable from belief in the incarnation, is 
fruitful in suggestion. It is hard to say what amount 
of ground there is for the fear “that Tritheism is the 
real faith of many uneducated Christians even at the 
present day.” Of the three designations of God in 
St. John’s writings—God is Spirit, God is Light, God is 
Love—the last, it is noted, first suggests the probability 
of a plurality in the Godhead. “If it be true that 
love is always social in its character, we must look for 
the eternal object of the divine love either within the 
unity of the Godhead or in the created world.” As 
the latter is not to be thought of, the subject and 
object of love must be within the divine nature. Then 
follows a subtle exposition of the ideas of unity and 
personality in reference to man, and in their application 
to God. It is not a little suggestive that the human 
personality, despite all the isolation and independence 
which the idea carries with it, depends on other per- 
sonalities for stimulus and perfecting. Have we here 
a reflection of the divine? “Our analysis of the con- 
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ception of human personality shows that it is not 
complete within the limits of a negative and exclusive 
unity. The hard exclusiveness breaks up, and shows 
us how the.self in one man needs the presence of other 
selves, which others are bound to him by the cords of 
mutual love. Where man’s personality is incomplete, 
and requires the help of others, the nature of God is 
complete in itself. For God is Love. The love of the 
Eternal Father is for ever satisfied in the Eternal Son ; 
the Father and the Son are for ever bound together in 
the Holy Spirit, who is the bond of the Divine Love.” 
This thought is emphasised by Augustine in his memor- 
able work on the Trinity. The analogy, which is 
justified by the divine image in man, shows “that 
human personality is a pale and piecemeal copy of the 
divine rather than a type upon which we may form 
our conceptions of the divine. In other words, the 
Trinitarian expression of the doctrine that God is Love 
imposes limits and safeguards upon our old enemy, 
anthropomorphism. It gives us the threefold relation 
as really existing in the nature of God; it rejects the 
limitations of time and place through which man 
gradually and partially realises his human personality.” 

Two other points of theological interest in this 
chapter are the Procession of the Holy Ghost and the 
meaning of the term Person. The former, it is well 
known, has given rise to difference between the Greek 
and Latin Churches, the former holding the Procession 
from the Father only, the latter from the Father and the 
Son. As matter of canonical order the Greek Church 
is in the right, for the j/ilioque clause violates the 
Chalcedon decree forbidding addition to the Nicene - 
Creed. As to the doctrinal difference, it arises from 
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the difference between the genius of the East and the 
West. The East laid stress on the subordination 
within the Godhead, a subordination involving no 
difference in nature, making the Son the instrument 
of the Father’s activity ; thus the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father through the Son; there is but one spring 
or fount of Deity. The Western mind laid stress on 
the idea of coinherence ( perichoresis), which says that 
the action of one Person involves the co-operation of 
all, so close is the unity of the Godhead. This is a 
leading thought in Augustine’s De Trinitate. In reply 
to the question which of these views is preferable, the 
author says that the Greek one is closely connected 
with Platonic speculations, which made the primal 
Being the source of other Beings by emanation, while 
the Western one “is impregnated through and through 
with the specially Christian belief in God as Love; 
without in any measure blurring or confusing the dis- 
tinctions between the Persons, it keeps steadily in view 
the unity of God, and insists upon the co-operation of 
the whole Trinity of Persons in every act of God.” 

So far as relates to the term “Person” itself, the 
author points out that, whether derived from the Latin 
reference to a holder of legal rights, or a character in a 
play, it leans towards Sabellianism. A change took 
place in the use of hypostasis. Originally it meant the 
same as ousia, substance; then only one hypostasis of 
the Godhead was spoken of. It was represented in 
the West by substantia. But gradually hypostasis 
came to be used for the three Persons, while ousia was 
still used for substance. Jerome, coming from Rome 
to Palestine, was puzzled to hear three hypostases 
spoken of, which he rendered tres substantia This 
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term leans to Tritheism. It is hard to preserve the 
mean between the opposite errors. After illustrating 
the personal distinctions in Scripture, our author 
continues : . 


“From the point of view of revelation we know the separate- 
ness of the Persons by their separateness of function. They are 
revealed as really three, and as performing three separate types of 
action, and we know their Personality through the separate 
functions which they perform. For us then, and within the limits 
of our knowledge, the Personality of the Father consists in His 
being the source and fount of all existence and activity, will and 
love; the Personality of the Son lies just in the fact that He is 
the objective expression of His Father’s will, His Word and His 
Wisdom; the distinct Personality of the Holy Ghost lies in His 
separate functions of inspiration and interpretation. These things 
we know on the authority of Christ in Scripture, and we may well 
hesitate to insist on a greater separateness than these scriptural 
distinctions imply. . . . On the other hand, we have no right to 
assume that the distinctions found in Holy Scripture mean less 
than they say; that is, that they are descriptions of different 
modes of activity, as a man might be said to think, to will, 
to act.” 


A great deal is said in these days about the doctrine 
of the Trinity being the offspring of the Greek thought 
of the early centuries. The relation, the writer argues, 
between the two is one of contrast, not of affinity. 
The Greek speculations, which are supposed to be 
analogous, are purely metaphysical, not moral. “They 
have no interest in moral life except in so far as it is a 
necessary part of the evolution of the world.” The 
motive of Stoicism and Neo-Platonism was despair of 
life, from which knowledge and virtue formed the way 
of escape. Matter is evil: its very existence is a 
reproach on Deity. In such an atmosphere an incar- 
nation was impossible. The atmosphere of Jewish 
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thought was profoundly moral. God was no abstrac- 
tion, but a moral Ruler. Thus Greek and Jewish 
thought are diametrically opposite. “The ideal of 
their thought is different; they look for truth in 
different directions. One finds God in the ultimate 
result of the processes of thought; the other thinks of 
Him as partly revealed in nature, partly in the moral 
life, still more in history.” If this is so, “the Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is continuous with Jewish 
religious developments and not with Greek. The 
moral idea of a personal God is that which most 
naturally expresses itself in the Trinitarian form: and 
this involves such a belief in God as its basis.” 

This important chapter closes with the thesis that 
Trinitarianism is necessary to the completion of Theism. 
Theism differs both from Deism and Pantheism—from 
the former in keeping the world in touch with God, 
from the latter in preserving the distinction between 
the two. Deism emphasises the divine activity in the 
creation of the world, but makes it cease then; it also 
keeps evil away from God. Pantheism makes God 
immanent in and identical with the world; it makes 
evil part of the divine life. Their view of the nature 
of causation is also different. To Deism cause and 
effect are separate, the former ceases when the latter 
begins; to Pantheism they are co-existent and correla- 
tive, so God and the world are mutually dependent. 
Unitarian Theism wavers between the two theories, but 
eventually falls into one or the other extreme. 


“Trinitarianism satisfies the conditions on both sides. By its 
assertion of a plurality of Persons in the Godhead it avoids the 
dangers which are fatal to Unitarian Theism. There is no talk of 
space, or of a world co-eternal with God. The Word and the 
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Holy Spirit answer every condition we can require of this kind. 
And the identification of the nature of God with love enables us 
to shadow out the motive which may have been at the root of the 
world’s existence.” 


x 


We have already intimated that the doctrines bearing 
on man—Creation, the Fall, and Redemption—are less 
clearly connected in this argument with the Incarnation. 
To have fully brought out the connection would have 
required a more comprehensive treatment than the 
author contemplated. The idea of treating all theology 
as a Christology has been thoroughly worked out by a 
German divine, Thomasius, in his noble work, Christi 
Person und Werk, There the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment stand in the centre, all other doctrines appearing 
as presuppositions or consequences, the former the 
stately nave and dome, the others the foundations, aisles, 
chapels, and buttresses. 

The idea of creation is resolved into two parts: (1) 
God was really and exclusively the agent in producing 
the world; (2) the process occurred in time. In reply 
to the objection that the act implies change in God, it 
is remarked, with Aquinas, that though God cannot 
change His will, He may will a change. The author 
discountenances the use of the term infinite, as negative 
and of material associations, preferring the idea of self- 
limitation; Irenzus says, “The Father is unmeasured, 
the Son the measure of the Father.” Self-limitation 
directly suggests personal life and action. 


“Tt wholly avoids the contradiction between definite action and 
the so-called infinity of the Divine Being. It is exactly the ex- 
pression best suited for describing action, and in the present 
application of it, it shows us creation as in harmony with the 
revealed nature of God. The principle of self-limitation is, if we 
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may so say, at the root of the idea of the Holy Trinity, and 
creation is a carrying out of the principle.” 


The second idea affirms the non-eternity of the world 
both in substance and form. According to Plato and 
all pre-Christian thought, the world is eternal in sub- 
stance, though not in form; God is merely an artificer. 
We have here, it is well said, the choice between 
accepting a moral and an intellectual difficulty. To 
believe that the matter of the world is eternal is to 
raise it to a sort of equality with God, or to reduce God 
to a level with it; to look on it as created is to accept 
the idea of an absolute beginning, to run the risk of 
importing the creaturely element of time into the 
divine life and action. In such an alternative we can- 
not hesitate to accept the intellectual rather than the 
moral difficulty. The mystery is one that meets us 
everywhere. We can never seize the actual moment 
of transition from one state to another. We need not 
therefore be greatly troubled if we cannot picture to 
ourselves how an eternal purpose realises itself in time. 
The difficulty is the same as that of understanding how 
God can be known at all. 


“Always when He reveals Himself some condescension is 
necessary in order to meet the capacities of our minds. There is 
only one alternative possible in this regard, unless we are pre- 
pared to deny the possibility of the knowledge of God. Either 
our minds must be capable of apprehending Him, or He must be 
capable of reaching our minds. And this shows the strength of 
the appeal to our religious instincts. No one maintains that we 
can apprehend God by the mere strength of our own minds. But 
religiously, we are sure that God is to be known by us, and the 
whole question of religion turns upon this. Unless, then, we can 
trust our religious instincts in the ultimate questions of religion, 
we must resign all hope of reaching God. And the question 
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whether God is independent, or a mere correlative of material 
being, is an ultimate question of religion. In the latter case we 
need not trouble ourselves much about knowing Him, for it means 
that there is nothing much to know.” 


As already intimated, the author accepts creation 
by evolution, understanding by evolution “an organic 
teleological process, a process guided by rational purpose 
at every step, determined in every detail by the con- 
sciousness of the end in view.” Such a view, in truth, 
“involves no departure from the belief in God as 
Creator; it only defines and improves the meaning of 
the idea of creation.” Very often, we know, evolution 
means something very different. 


“ God, we believe, is cause of the whole process from beginning 
to end; it expresses by slow degrees His idea. The thought of 
God which the Word reflects is made effectual by the Word 
through the operation of the Spirit. This, through the limitation 
of the Divine Love, occurs in time. Gradually, and by slow pro- 
gress, as we think it, the presence of the Word in nature becomes 
clear and certain, until at last, after long development through 
stages of being, in which the mechanism of life becomes gradually 
complete in the variety and success of its correspondence with the 
world, the creature in God’s own image appears upon the scene, 
and returns with full consciousness the glory which is his Maker’s 
due. Through the Word were all things made, and that which 
was made was life in the Word—Life in its original idea and pur- 
pose; and the Life which appeared in the world was to be the 
light of men, to point them to the Maker of it all, to show them 
the eternal power and godhead of the invisible God. In any case, 
whether in man’s conscious worship of God, or in the perfect 
adaptation of the simplest order of creatures to their environ- 
ment, the creative Word of God is revealed, and revealed through 
matter, The difference is one of degree, and not of kind. Man 
cannot complain, then, if he has to act and think with a body and 
an organisation which has a purely animal ancestry, since at every 
point of the development the Word of God is present and re- 
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vealed. . . . Man stands, in virtue of his prerogative of self- 
conscious worship of God, at the head of the natural world... . 
Being, as he is, in the image of God, and bearing in himself the 
conscious inspiration and consecration of God, he is, as it were, the 
priest ofnature, the representative ofnature before God, of God before 
the natural world. And we may believe, not without reason, that 
this inspiration and consecration was to have gone on growing more 
and more intense till it was concentrated at last, when the Word 
should take flesh, and the revelation of God’s will should reach its 
consummation through the Incarnate Son.” 


The elaborate discussion of the problem of evil con- 
siders evil under three aspects—in the universe, in man, 
and in nature. The position taken is the old one that 
the seat of evil is in the will. “Itisa personal refusal 
to obey the Divine Person; not a mistake or an 
accident, but a personal rebellion against personal rule. 
That means that it lies entirely in the moral region.” 
Kant’s saying is quoted: “There is no absolutely good 
thing in the world, a good will alone excepted,” as the 
only absolutely evil thing is an evil will. “Moral evil 
is prior both in time and in importance to physical evil : 
in time, for the sin of Satan is prior to the existence 
of the physical world; in importance, for physical evil 
is, we believe, one of the results of moral disorder.” 
Manichzism, which denies that “evil lies entirely in 
the moral region,” is then criticised at length. The 
principle of Manichzism is persistent in our days in 
many forms, among others in pessimism and optimism. 
We pass by the consideration of the relation of evil to 
the divine power, goodness, and foreknowledge. The 
defence of the doctrine of original sin against the charge 
of injustice rests of course on the fact of solidarity, 
although the term itself is not used. Pelagianism 
implies a purely individualistic system of the world, 
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which cannot be held in the face of modern science. 
There is no difficulty in the idea of the transmission of 
a morally disorganised nature. But how about trans- 
mitted guilt? It would seem, on the one hand, that 
original sin implies original guilt; and, on the other, 
that there can be no guilt apart from actual, personal 
sin. Perhaps this is “a merely verbal issue.” As 
matter of fact, all men commit sin, and therefore con- 
tract guilt. The case of any one going through life 
without sin never occurs. On the story of the Fall, 
the writer says: 


“Tf we accept, as we are inclined to do; the view of many ancient 
writers, that the scenery of the story is allegorical, it will not be 
because the pictorial setting is unworthy. There is nothing 
intrinsically out of keeping in the supposition that Adam’s fate 
turned on the acceptance or rejection of an apple. It is currently 
supposed that the price of souls has gone up in modern times, and 
that no one would sell his for an apple any more than he would 
expect to buy a sheep for fourpence. Nowadays man would be 
expected to be tempted with vast fortune or high position, or 
something great and heroic, in order to persuade him to sacrifice 
his future. Such considerations are, morally speaking, quite 
irrelevant. The determination of the will is the essential feature, 
and this can be made plain, whatever the medium. There is 
nothing absurd or incredible or immoral in supposing this fateful 
temptation to have taken a form such as would be intelligible to 
man in his earliest and least enlightened days.” 


The author has much that is fine and suggestive on the 
use of pain and suffering in nature. 

The following chapter deals with the subject of the 
Atonement, and then, in very summary style, with the 
blessings springing from it. It is characteristic of the 
author’s habit of pursuing every question to its remotest 
consequences, that, while maintaining the necessity of 
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our Lord’s miraculous birth, he gives the reasons for 
and against the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. He says, truly enough, that the notion proves 
too much, as the same reasons would demand the sin- 
lessness of all her ancestors. The exposition of the 
ideal humanity of Christ is particularly fine. In every 
one else God’s ideal of man is wanting. “The world, 
as it was at Christ’s coming, was thoroughly soaked 
through with sin. Its best and highest products were 
tainted. High position in the world’s order was no 
guarantee for moral or spiritual excellence.” Christ 
restored and represented the original idea of man. “He 
recapitulated it; He was the universal, catholic man,” 
says Ireneus. The writer agrees with Robertson Smith 
in thinking that the original meaning of sacrifice was 
communion between the Deity and man; both are 
supposed to partake of the sacrifice. The idea of ex- 
plation arose out of this as a means of restoring or 
recovering the lost communion. The latter view is 
made prominent in the Jewish system along with the 
doctrine of Sin. The New Testament view of Christ’s 
sacrifice under three aspects, as a means to Communion, 
vicarious, an offering to God, is then briefly expounded. 
The line of thought, again, reminds us of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
excellent essay on the Atonement in Lux Mundi, which 
can be unreservedly commended. 

The last chapter of the volume is the least satisfac- 
tory, representing to us a great falling off from the 
strength and weightiness of the previous discussions. 
The title indicates the course of teaching: “The Ex- 
tension of the Incarnation in the Church and the 
Sacraments.” There is more didactic statement, less 
reasoning, and the reasoning there is does not impress 
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us as convincing or forcible. The argument moves 
much less than in the previous discussions on Scripture 
ground; we are in the region of ecclesiasticism; we 
had almost said, we seem to be listening to special 
pleading for foregone conclusions. Semi-Roman rites are 
spoken of with at least qualified approbation. All that 
is said about Christ’s intention to found a society, about 
the social character of religion and of man, the two 
Christian rites, tells only against such extreme positions 
as Plymouth Brethrenism, and forms a very weak basis 
for the hierarchical system of Romanism or Anglo- 
Romanism. It is all carried out in the communions 
branded as heretical and schismatic. Roman doctrine 
proper is repudiated, but it seems to be simply the 
evolution of the principle laid down by the writer. Of 
the five extra Roman sacraments we are told, “Though 
sacramental in character, they do not quite occupy the 
same position as the two which were ordained by our 
Lord,”—a very mild form of condemnation. Priestly 
confession and absolution, penance, prayer for the dead, 
dre at least permissible. “If purgatory means only 
the place where the scars which sin has left are purged 
away, there is nothing to object to in the doctrine.” 
The distinction made on this system in reserving the 
Eucharist to “an ordained minister of priestly rank,” 
and permitting baptism to be administered in certain 
cases by any one, is curious, and the argument used in 
its support is not very strong. “It is probable that 
the reason for the difference is due to the different 
relation they bear to the life of the Church. It is 
competent to any person who is himself a member of 
Christ, to use his right as a member to bring another 
person within the fold. It is not ordinary usage, 
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but in case of an emergency it is possible. On the 
other hand, the Eucharist involves a very special act 
of the whole Church, and it is reasonable that it should 
be reserved to those upon whom the charge is laid of 
maintaining the spiritual life of the Church generally.” 
Of course a high doctrine of episcopal succession and 
holy orders is maintained. “It is not that there is a 
mystical, semi-magical efficacy in the apostolic source 
of the ordination gift; but that in this way only is the 
limitation preserved which the principle of transmission 
involves. The gift of holy orders must be transmitted 
by those to whom the function of transmission is 
assigned, and by no others.” Still it is admitted that 
grace may sometimes stray beyond the prescribed limits. 
But in this case “the Church guarantees nothing. 
Hence in the case of the Eucharist, as administered 
by societies which have broken off from the common 
tradition in organisation, there is a deficiency in the 
conditions of validity demanded by the Church, and 
therefore the Church can give no assurance about its 
character. It does not necessarily deny that those who 
partake in faith receive blessing; but it absolutely 
withholds any assurance that such sacraments convey 
any grace at all.” Even of the custom of offering the 
Eucharist “with special intention for the living or the 
dead,” the writer says, “There is nothing contradictory 
to its character in this use of it.” The mistake in the 
notion of atoning for immorality in life by masses after 
death is “in practical result rather than in theory.” 
We hold in the strongest manner that the doctrine of 
the sacraments here advocated, so far from being a high 
one, is the lowest possible—is, in truth, a degrading 
doctrine, mechanical and material, and .therefore alien 
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to the entire spirit of the gospel. All this is very 
pitiful. Similar reasoning would justify the full-blown 
Roman theory. The contrast between the last chapter 
of the volume and the former chapters is very great. 
At this moment the sacramental superstitions which 
are common to High Anglicanism and the Church of 
Rome are doing more than anything else to mar the 
unity of Christian faith and life in the world and the 
harmony and charity of Christendom. 


IX. 


RECENT SPECULATIONS AS TO CHRIST'S 
PERSON.! 


HE announcement that the Bampton Lecturer of 
1891 was to treat of the doctrine of the Incarna- 

tion took many by surprise. Dr. Liddon’s work of 
twenty-five years before seemed to have exhausted the 
subject. Still, the choice of subject, however bold it 
might seem, has been amply justified by the result. 
Mr. Gore’s work can never come into competition with 
the work of his predecessor. The difference between 
the two works is less in style and ability than in the 
line of discussion adopted. On the score of sheer 
ability, the later is not unworthy to rank with the 
earlier volume. But while Dr. Liddon’s work, passing 
by the secondary controversies of the day, dealt chiefly 
with the essence of the great argument itself, Mr. Gore 
puts the relation of the doctrine to present-day ques- 
tions in the front place. The two discussions of the 
same theme, instead of clashing, scarcely touch at any 


1 (1) The Incarnation of the Son of God. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for the year 1891. By Charles Gore, M.A. (2) An Inquiry into the 
Nature of Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man. By W.S. Swayne, M.A. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Salisbury. (8) Church Quarterly 
Review, October 1891 and January 1892. Articles on Mr. Swayne’s and 
Mr. Gore’s Works. (4) Lhe Thinker, February 1892, Article by Pro- 
fessor W. F. Adeney, M.A., on Mr. Swayne’s and Mr. Gore’s Works. 
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point. Let any one compare the almost exhaustive 
treatment of Scripture evidence in Liddon, covering 
three or even four chapters, with one chapter given to 
this point in Mr. Gore’s work, and he will see the 
difference at once. The later work thus assumes and 
supplements the earlier one. The modern stamp is on 
every page of Mr. Gore’s book. The skill with which 
the lecturer has divined the points at which the doc- 
trine cuts across modern thought is remarkable, and 
the vindication is in most respects scarcely less skilful. 
If it were our object to point out the strong sides of 
the work, we should refer to the argument on the 
relation of the supernatural to the natural in the 
second lecture, to the brief criticism of Dr. Hatch’s 
views (p. 99), to the description of the negative char- 
acter of early Church definitions (p. 106), and much 
else equally good. But our object is rather to discuss 
a new position which the author has taken up, a 
position of more questionable soundness and value. 

The lecturer distinctly argues in favour of the posi- 
tion that our Lord’s human nature was like ours in 
regard to knowledge, or rather ignorance. Not that he 
states the view in so many words. The most explicit 
utterance we can find is the following :—“ The record 
seems to assure us that our Lord in His mortal life 
was not habitually living in the exercise of omnisci- 
ence.” The qualified nature of this statement is 
obvious. Our own impression is that the drift of the 
whole exposition would justify and seem to require a 
stronger conclusion. The position, of course, is not 
new in itself; it is only new in a leading representa- 
tive of the very highest school of orthodoxy in English 
theology. Nor is the motive of so remarkable a step 
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hard to discover. It is the desire to meet the pressure 
of modern difficulties. In the essay on “ Inspiration ” 
in Lux Mundt, the author plainly expressed a sense of 
the necessity of adjusting that doctrine to supposed 
recent discoveries of biblical science. In the present 
work he seeks in the same way to adjust the doctrine 
of the Incarnation to the same circumstances. It is 
not indeed certain that the author himself accepts 
these new conclusions of modern criticism. Some 
sentences give the impression that he is rather argu- 
ing on the ground occupied by others—ze. on the 
supposition of certain conclusions being true. The 
following sentence is suggestive :—“If we do not our- 
selves feel any difficulty about the matter, it is surely 
right that we should be very loth to ask men who do 
feel the difficulty to accept, as matter of revelation, 
what seems to them an improbable literary theory.” 
It is difficult to avoid the impression that the motive 
of the entire volume is to be found in this statement. 
At least, the argument on this head is worked out 
most elaborately and emphatically. The new ground 
taken up may be quite sound, but certainly it will 
surprise and even startle many. We doubt whether 
the teaching of the Luz Mundi essay was so bold, 
because there is no generally accepted theory of In- 
spiration, whereas there is, in the Creeds, a very 
definite theory, within certain limits, of the Incarnation. 

It is needless to say that the author abides by the 
definitions of the Lord’s Person given in the early 
Creeds. Lectures IV. and V. are brief but clear and 
able assertions of Christ’s Divinity, just as the follow- 
ing lectures are of His Humanity. “Perfect God and 
perfect man” is the starting-point of the discussion. 
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It is equally needless to say that those who hesitate to 
follow the new development of thought abide by the 
same positions. Mr. Gore also maintains that our 
Lord’s human nature was impeccable and infallible. 
“When men suggest fallibility in our Lord’s teaching, 
or peccability in His character, it is as much in the 
teeth of the Gospel record as when, on the other hand, 
they deny Him limitation of knowledge, or the reality 
of a human moral trial in the days of His flesh.” At 
first sight it may seem impossible to combine infallibility 
with limitation of knowledge. The reply, we suppose, 
would be that when Christ spoke under human limita- 
tions of knowledge He was not professedly teaching 
anything—if the expression may be allowed, He was 
not speaking ea cathedrd. At least, this we shall find 
is the substance of the answer given. Whether it is 
tenable or not is another question. 

Let us look more closely at the author’s position. 
The reasons from Scripture for the new position are 
briefly sketched (pp. 147-151). They are such as— 
The surprise often expressed by Christ, the questions 
He asks, His habit of prayer, especially the prayer of 
the Passion, the well-known statement about the Son 
and the judgment (Mark xiii. 32), the subordination of 
the Son so prominent in St. John, and the silence on 
matters of natural knowledge. This subjection to 
limitation of knowledge on the part of the Son is of 
course voluntary, and part of the self-abnegation in- 
volved in the incarnation. We must not think of it as 
the result of separate acts of volition, but rather as the 
result of the condition accepted once for all at first. 
It is possible to God, but not so much because He is 
almighty, but because He is love, just as self-sacrifice is 
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possible to man. “God declares His almighty power 
most chiefly in such an act of voluntary self-limitation 
for the purposes of sympathy. It is physical power 
which makes itself felt only in self-assertion and pres- 
sure; it is the higher power of love which is shown in 
self-effacement.” Sympathy means the power to trans- 
fer ourselves into another’s state. Mr. Gore’s words go 
along way. He says in a note on page 266: 


“Tt is not enough to recognise that our Lord was ignorant of a 
divine secret in respect of His human nature, unless we recognise 
also that He was so truly acting under conditions of human nature 
as Himself to be ignorant. ‘The Son’ did not know. This in- 
volves no change in God, because it was simply an external ex- 
hibition of an eternal capacity for self-sacrifice in the being of 
God. . . . The Incarnate Son was personally, within the sphere of 
the Incarnation, accepting the lumitation of humanity.” 


The force of the Pauline “ self-emptying ” is described 
in bold language. “ Form,” in the Philippian passage, 
is defined as “ the permanent characteristics of a thing.” 


“Jesus Christ in His pre-existent state was living in the per- 
manent characteristics of the life of God. In such a life it was 
His right to remain. It belonged to Him. But He regarded not 
His prerogatives as a man regards a prize he must clutch at. 
For love of us He abjured the prerogatives of equality with God. 
By an act of deliberate self-abnegation He so emptied Himself as 
to assume the permanent characteristics of the human or servile 
life: He took the form of a servant. . . . Remaining in un- 
changed personality, He abandoned certain prerogatives of the 
divine mode of existence in order to assume the human.” 

“Ina certain aspect the Incarnation is the folding round the 
Godhead of the veil of the humanity, to hide its glory, but it is 
much more than this. It isa ceasing to exercise certain natural 
prerogatives of the divine existence: it is a coming to exist for 
love of us under conditions of being not natural to the Son of 
God.” 
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A friendly critic in the Guardian (Dec. 9, 1891) 
protests against the word “abandoned” as too strong, 
and thinks that the context modifies it. On the 
contrary, we think that no other word expresses the 
meaning of Mr. Gore’s entire exposition. 

What is the practical application given to the new 
teaching? We find this in a subsequent lecture, where 
the question of our Lord’s references on several occa- 
sions to matters of Old Testament authorship is dis- 
cussed. The author holds that incidental references of 
Christ to Mosaic utterances do not authoritatively com- 
mit us to the Mosaic authorship of the whole Penta- 
teuch, and that similar references to Jonah and the 
Deluge do not bind us to their historical character. 
Christ could only use the current titles, “just as men 
will always speak of the poetry of Homer even if the 
composite origin of the Jliad and the Odyssey comes to 
be universally recognised.” Psalm cx. is taken as a 
typical case. It is suggested that Christ is here argu- 
ing on the ground of His opponents, as in Matt. xii. 27 
and Mark x.18. It was permissible for Him to do so. 
Sometimes He teaches categorically, “as one having 
authority”; at other times He questions, stimulates, 
criticises. “It is easier to conceive of our Lord using 
this sort of argument, if we accept the position that 
He, the very God, habitually spoke, in His incarnate 
life on earth, under the limitations of a properly human 
consciousness.” We confess to some sense of incon- 
gruity in the application. The ascription to the In- 
carnate One of human ignorance is used to explain, not 
some alleged error of fact, but simply the use of a not 
uncommon mode of argument. 

It is a curious indication of the trend of present 
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thought on the subject that Mr. Swayne, a member of 
the same theological school, writing contemporaneously 
and independently, comes, in his brief, careful treatise, 
to precisely the same conclusion, the preface by the 
Bishop of Salisbury giving still more importance to the 
essay. Here, again, the inspiring motive is evidently 
the pressure of Old Testament criticism. Mr. Swayne 
says substantially that the question of authorship was 
not before Christ; He simply uses the accepted titles. 
If He knew any of the titles to be wrong, it does not 
follow that He would have corrected them. The pages 
(10-15) which deal with the signs in Christ’s life of 
supernatural knowledge in discernment of the human 
heart and revelation of spiritual truth are particularly 
interesting. The bulk of the essay is a discussion of 
the two passages (Luke i. 52, Mark xiii. 32), which 
have for ages been a difficulty on this subject. Mr. 
Swayne reviews and dismisses as unsatisfactory the 
Patristic expositions, and thinks we can do no other 
than accept a self-limitation of love in regard to know- 
ledge as to other things. The question he puts is, 
“Was our Lord as man omniscient?” In careful lan- 
guage he gives a negative answer. He lays decisive 
stress on the change which has taken place from the 
physical or metaphysical to the ethical conception of 
God. The former was the scholastic mode of thought. 
“But hold, as the earlier Greek theologians held, that 
God is, in the first place and essentially, Love, and it 
becomes evident that Love can limit its own outgoings, 
can empty itself of wisdom, glory, and power, and yet 
be true to itself, yet be Love.” Two interpretations of 
the Lord’s Kenosis he rejects—one which makes it 
equivalent merely to condescension, and another which 
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pushes it to the length of “ depotentiating” the divine. 
A third he accepts—the one which makes it “a volun- 
tary act of self-limitation proceeding from a Holy Love. 
In no other way could the love of God have been so 
perfectly manifested.” 

By another strange coincidence, a writer in the Church 
Quarterly for October 1891, evidently a learned and 
accomplished theologian (presumably the writer of the 
second article in January 1892), also writing con- 
temporaneously and independently, by anticipation 
criticises and rejects the very theory advocated by the 
two writers already mentioned. What does he say 
of the idea of a Kenosis, even in a milder form than 
the one of our own days? “If this idea is taken 
in any real sense, it is impossible to reconcile it with 
orthodox faith; and, in addition to this, it involves 
consequences of the gravest import, both theological and 
philosophical.” Then, after endeavouring to show that 
the exegesis of Phil. ii. 7 is exegetically mistaken, he 
proceeds : 


“ How is a limitation of the Divine Being in Christ at all think- 
able? Is it not clear that to suppose such a limitation is simply 
to destroy our belief in His Godhead? For our idea of God is that 
of the Being who cannot be limited. . . . Dorner tells us how the 
pressure of this difficulty led to the device of ignoring the infinity 
of God. Luther, he tells us, held that the divine nature is ethical, 
that it consists in righteousness, holiness, and love. Undoubtedly 
the divine nature is ethical ; undoubtedly God is righteousness, 
holiness, and love. But to make the affirmation of this side of the 
Divine Being a practical denial of God’s infinity, is nothing else 
than to substitute for the true conception of God a finite and 
anthropomorphical image.” 


The writer goes on to advance a theory of his own by 
which to explain Mark xiii. 32. We do not need to 
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discuss it. In brief, it is that, while knowledge in God 
and in man must be essentially the same, it must also 
be different in important respects, just as, for example, 
different languages have essentially the same laws of 
formation and yet are very different in outward structure. 
So, before divine can become human knowledge, it must 
undergo a process of translation, as in the case of differ- 
ent languages. Professor Adeney criticises the theory 
sufficiently. However interesting and able as a specu- 
lation, it remains a speculation and works out to nothing 
else. A skilful cross-examiner could speedily show that 
it affords no relief, or only removes one difficulty to 
raise others. 

To return to our main subject, Mr. Gore betrays the 
consciousness that he is departing from, or going beyond, 
the old paths of theological exposition. There can of 
course be no objection to this if the new paths are safer 
and better. The two passages discussed by Mr. Swayne 
were the crux of Patristic faith. Plainly, the Fathers 
and Schoolmen did not know what to make of them. 
There was a strong tendency to explain them away by 
giving them an unreal sense (see Swayne, pp. 21, 31). 
Theodoret, of the school of Antioch, protested against 
this tendency, saying: “If He knew the day, and, wish- 
ing to conceal it, said He was ignorant, see what 
blasphemy is the result. Truth tells a lie.” Mr. 
Gore’s apology for departing from the spirit of the 
Fathers is that we have to deal with questions which 
did not exist in their days (p. 164). We only refer 
to the explanation as indicating the consciousness of a 
new departure. 

In submitting some remarks on the positions we 
have tried to expound, we may first of all notice one or 

13 
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two minor points. It may seem strange at first sight 
that, while there is no difficulty in conceiving limitations 
in regard to other attributes, there is difficulty in regard 
to knowledge. If we were asked: Was our Lord as 
man omnipotent or omnipresent? we should have no 
difficulty in replying. Is the explanation of the differ- 
ence to be found with the writer in the Church Quarterly 
(October 1891, p. 13), first in the connection of knowledge 
with a person, and secondly, in its independence of the 
will? If we know a thing, we cannot will not to know 
it. Hence the writer rejects the notion of a voluntary 
self-limitation of knowledge. The difficulty is increased 
by the consideration that, according to the old view, 
the personality of Christ’s human nature resides in the 
Divine Son. 

Again, it may be doubted whether the criticism of 
Psalm ex., which is a principal occasion of this discussion, 
is finally established? Delitzsch, in his Commentary, 
does not accept it.* 

Will it be possible on the new doctrine to maintain 
the infallibility of Christ as a teacher? We know that 
Mr. Gore strenuously maintains the affirmative, and sees 
no logical inconsistency in doing so. Certainly there 
is a strong appearance of contradiction. If the two 
positions are consistent, the consistency should be more 
apparent to the ordinary understanding than it is. No 
harmony that rests on subtle discrimination can be 
permanent. One writer, at least, has no doubt. “One 
of the most distressing things arising out of the Lutheran 
view of the incarnation,” the identity of which with the 
one now under notice will presently appear, “is that it 
leads to the doctrine of our Lord’s fallibility. . . . No 

1 Commentary on Psalms, vol. iii. p. 161. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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doubt there are those amongst us, who are influenced 
by the Lutheran view, who would be shocked and dis- 
tressed at the idea of our Lord’s fallibility. Without 
wishing to hurt their feelings, we would simply point 
out that the conclusion lies in the premises, and, how- 
ever much they may wish it otherwise, it must and will 
be drawn” (Church Quarterly, October 1891). 

The point to which we wish to call especial attention 
is that the new position commits us to the Kenotist 
theory of the Incarnation, advocated by some modern 
German divines. This modern Kenotist doctrine is 
different from the older Lutheran Kenotist theory criti- 
cised in the Church Quarterly. A word of explanation 
here may be useful. The older Kenosis had reference 
to the peculiar view of the Communicatio Idiomatum 
held in Lutheranism. The old Catholic Commwunicatio 
simply includes, as the Bishop of Salisbury states in his 
preface, the ascription to the divine person of the Son 
of the attributes of either nature; the Lutheran doctrine 
means the communication of divine attributes to Christ’s 
human nature in virtue of the incarnation. This is 
applied in support of the doctrine of Consubstantiation. 
Then arises the question, How can the possession of 
divine attributes by Christ’s human nature be reconciled 
with their apparent absence in His earthly life? It 
was to meet this difficulty that the theories of Krypsis 
and Kenosis were devised. According to one those 
attributes in Christ’s humanity were hidden, according 
to the other they were renounced for a time. Thus is 
the Pauline “self-emptying” explained. But. the 
modern Kenosis of writers like Gess, Ebrard, Thomasius, 
Martensen, and others, goes much farther. It is applied, 
not to the God-man, who has been previously invested 
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as man with divine powers, but to the pre-existent Son, 
and is thus a theory of the Incarnation itself. The 
principle, no doubt, is the same in both. Any criticism 
which applies to the first applies a fortiori to the second, 
The latter is Kenosis on a grander scale. The doctrine 
of the Bampton Lecture on the subject is precisely the 
doctrine of this modern German school in a tentative 
form. The language used (“abandonment,” etc.) is just 
such language as members of that school habitually use. 
The mode of Scripture proof adopted, and the representa- 
tion of Christ’s miracles and teaching, are the same. 
The way in which all Christ’s miracles and teaching are 
ascribed to delegated power and wisdom on pages 146 
and 149, forcibly reminds us of the German style of 
writing, What the full theory is, and what con- 
sequences it leads to, may be sufficiently seen in Lecture 
iv. of Dr. Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ, to which Mr. 
Gore alludes in a note on page 267, mentioning, and 
seemingly adopting, Martensen’s more moderate type 
of Kenotism. It is worth while to illustrate the kin- 
ship of teaching by quoting a few sentences from Dr. 
Bruce’s account of the doctrine of Thomasius, who is, 
like Martensen, a Kenotist of moderate views: 


“Incarnation is for the Son of God necessarily self-limitation, 
self-emptying, not indeed of that which is essential to Deity in 
order to be God, but of the divine manner of existence, and of the 
divine glory which He had from the beginning with the Father, 
and which He manifested or exercised in governing the world. .. . 
God is not destroyed by self-limitation, for self-limitation is an act 
of will, therefore not negation but affirmation of existence. The 
essence of God is not stiff, dead substance, but out-and-out will, 
life, action, self-asserting, self-willing, self-controlling self... . 
God is love, and if limits are to be placed to God’s power of self- 
exinanition, they must be wide enough to give ample room for 
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His love to display itself. God may descend as far as love re- 
quires. . . . This theory, according to its author, does not disturb 
the immanent Trinity, for it makes the Son of God in becoming 
man part with no essential attributes of Deity. It strips Him 
indeed of omnipotence, ommiscience, and omnipresence, the 
Redeemer being, during His earthly state, neither almighty, nor 
omniscient, nor omnipresent. But these are not essential attributes 
of God ; they are only attributes expressive of His free relation to 
the world which He has made; attributes, therefore, not of the 
immanent, but only of the economical Trinity, with which God 
can part and yet be God, retaining all essential attributes of Deity 
—absolute power, truth, holiness, and love.” 


Others give up even the latter. Dr. Bruce, while 
justly praising the spirit of these writers, points out the 
difficulties which their teachings involve. He asks how 
the same act can include assumption and self-limitation. 
He also shows that the Kenosis reduces the Logos to a 
state of impotence, and to such impotence that His 
Kenosis becomes a matter of physical necessity, not of 
free will. He allows that the Martensen form is more 
feasible, though it raises questions which are not 
answered. “On the whole, with every desire to give 
the Kenotic theory a fair and candid hearing, one cannot 
but feel that there are difficulties connected with it 
which ‘puzzle’ the mind and give the judgment ‘ pause.” 
The theory is criticised severely enough by German 
divines like Kahnis, Luthardt, Dorner. 

We do not refer to this aspect of the subject in order 
to raise prejudice, but simply to see where we are being 
led, to find out what is involved in propositions offered 
to our acceptance. It is only right, before taking the 
first step, to ask what the second will be. In the same 
way we should object to any theory of Church polity 

1 System of Christian Doctrine, vol, ili. p. 263. 
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which would logically develop into a Pope and college 
of Cardinals. Now, according to Kenotist theories, it 
is only the human in Christ that is in evidence; the 
divine is suppressed and put out of sight for the time. 
The presence of the divine rests only on the assertion 
of Christ and the apostles, and is to us a matter of 
faith. Words and acts which were once regarded as 
direct effects of divinity are merely the effects of 
delegated power as in apostles and prophets.1 The 
human, indeed, is said to be a form assumed by the 
Divine Son; but there is no more proof of this than in 
the case of inspired men. The divine is sunk for the 
time in the human. So the Germans say, and we can 
only read Mr. Gore in the same sense. “The Divine 
Sonship is impressively asserted at the baptism in the 
river Jordan. Again, Jesus Christ manifests His con- 
sciousness of it in His relation to John the Baptist ; 
and, henceforth, throughout our Lord’s ministerial life, 
it is not possible for one who accepts, even generally, 
the historical character of the Synoptic Gospels and of 
St. John’s, to doubt that He knew His eternal pre-exist- 
ence and Sonship; but the consciousness is not allowed 
to interfere with the really human development of life” 
(p. 145). Thus, the divinity of Christ rests on Christ’s 
bare word. God is not seen; man only is seen. The 
evidence left may be enough for those already believers ; 
but what of non-believers? What, too, of Matt. xvi. 
16? There must have been something in Christ which 
drew out the confession, What of John xiv. 9? All 
this may be consistent with the Christology of the 
creeds and of the old theology, as is asserted; but it 


' See Gore, p. 146. The evidences of supernatural power given by 
Mr. Swayne (pp. 10-15) would all have to be explained in the same way. 
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has yet to be shown to be so. The German advocates 
of the doctrine—men of the sincerest faith and of 
almost incomparable ability—are continually repeating 
that it is in strict continuity with preceding definitions, 
but we have not yet found them giving any proof. It 
may be consistent with Pearson, Jackson, Hooker, Owen ; 
but to us it seems the opposite. How can we say with 
Hooker, that Christ does some things as man, some as 
God, some as God-man? To all appearance He does 
everything as man. What will become of a doctrine, 
the proof of which is withdrawn from sight? If the 
man in Christ is always in evidence, and God not, what 
will be the effect on belief? Will the critics, whose 
favour is sought so assiduously, respect the infallibility 
which is carefully reserved by Mr. Gore ? 


“Unbelieving critics do not like the supernatural tokens in 
Christ, and if they do not always avowedly reject them in the 
lump, they at least deny or ignore them as they come up one by 
one. The Kenotist does not deny them, but practically he gets 
rid of them to a greater or less extent by his theory. This is all 
very well so long as we approach the question from the side of 
divine revelation. But suppose we come to it from the other 
side—from the side of pure naturalism. Then the question before 
us is: Is it more reasonable to suppose that in Christ an Infinite 
Being was held in restraint, or that the supposition of his possess- 
ing such an Infinite Being is a mistake? The Naturalist might 
argue: ‘We are both agreed, the Kenotists and ourselves, that 
such an Infinite Being was not manifested ; why, then, should we 
suppose it to exist at all?’ It is plain that the balance of argu- 
ment is on the side of the Naturalist” (Church Quarterly, October 


1891, p. 9). 


The apologetic application of the theory is an original 
idea of the English lecturer; but the apology is of a 
strange sort. The defence looks uncommonly like a 
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surrender at discretion. Such evidently is the judg- 
ment of the Anglican theologian just quoted, and he is 
referring only to the earlier and lower form of Lutheran 
Kenosis. . Speaking of this “new view of the incarna- 
tion,” he says: “ We are distressed to see the extent to 
which it has been admitted, we think unwittingly, in 
many quarters; and we wished to raise a note of 
warning, and, if it might be, to show what it really is, 
and whither it tends.” 

Since these words were written, the Bampton Lecture 
has appeared, and it is interesting to read the judgment 
expressed by so able a representative of Anglican 
theology (probably the same writer) in the later article 
(Church Quarterly, January 1892). After arguing that 
the incarnation meets profound needs of human nature, 
and stating the old form of the doctrine, the writer dis- 
cusses Mr. Gore’s book. First, he summarises the 
lectures, then bestows generous praise on its strong 
points, and finally criticises the features to which he 
takes exception, along with others the limitation of 
knowledge ascribed to Christ. We are surprised at two 
things: first, at the mildness of the condemnation, 
especially as the work criticised affirms the precise 
positions which were condemned in the previous article ; 
and secondly, at the omission of all reference to the 
Kenotist theory which the positions impugned presup- 
pose. Still the critic directly traverses, one by one, 
the reasons from Scripture adduced by the lecturer, 
such as the surprise expressed by Christ and His prayers, 
and dissents from the conclusions. After referring to 
Patristic explanations of Mark xiii. 32, he proceeds: 
“To Archdeacon Wilberforce it was merely an assertion 
that our Lord did not know through the use of His 
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human faculties; to Dr. Liddon it was a declaration of 
human ignorance of one specified fact on the part of 
the Son of man, who in all other respects was 
omniscient; to Mr. Gore it expresses a part of our 
Lord’s habitual ignorance as man of all which was not 
specially revealed to Him by the Father, or learnt in 
the ordinary course of life.” The critic expresses a 
preference for Dr. Liddon’s view as given at length in 
his Bampton Lecture (p. 464, 2nd ed.), adding: “There 
is no ground supplied by this passage for so extensive 
a nescience on the part of the Son of man as Mr. Gore’s 
position requires.” “It is true that in the humiliation 
of the incarnation He submitted Himself to hunger and 
thirst and weariness and death. But this is a different 
thing from the Divine Person withholding knowledge 
from the human mind in which He acted, and which 
was the mind of God. To speak of the voluntary with- 
holding of knowledge by the Divine Person from His 
own human mind seems to us to ignore what the nature 
of knowledge implies.” “We deeply regret that Mr. 
Gore has repeated the opinion he has elsewhere ex- 
pressed, that our Lord’s teaching has no bearing on 
particular questions of Old Testament criticism. What- 
ever be the facts about some details, a real Mosaic 
legislation, including Deut. xxiv. 1, and Lev. xii. 3, an 
historical flood, a true history of Jonah, are, we think, 
imperatively required by the words of Christ. We are 
unable to see that our Lord’s reference to Psalm cx. is 
of such a kind as to leave His infallibility and honesty 
unaffected if that psalm was not written by David.”? 
These sentences at least mark the wide divergence 


1 Liddon’s discussion of these questions is still well worth study 
(Bampton Lectures, pp. 453-472, 2nd ed.), 
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between the old Anglican Christology and the new. 
We may agree or not with all the arguments by which 
the old doctrine is defended, but so far we think that 
the old is better. 

Our purpose has been not to expound and criticise 
Kenotism, which is not so much as mentioned in the 
Bampton Lecture, although it must have been present 
to the author’s mind, but simply to indicate the issues 
of the special views there advocated. The Kenotist 
theory of the Incarnation is, perhaps, the most daring 
one ever attempted on the most mysterious of all sub- 
jects, a subject more mysterious even than the nature of 
the Godhead simply, because dealing with the union of 
the infinite and finite in one personal life. Even to 
read the barest abstract, such as is given by Dr. Bruce, 
to say nothing of the detailed expositions of the original 
writers, makes one’s brain reel. It is given to few to 
keep calm on such dizzy heights. The one aim is to 
secure the unity of Christ’s person, which, Kenotists 
say, 1s asserted in the creeds, but not demonstrated. 
If we were criticising the theory, we should have to reply 
that this end is only secured by sacrificing the distinc- 
tion of the natures, which in that theory is only asserted, 
not demonstrated. We can no longer say atpértas, 
aovyyitws. With all our respect for the noble motives 
and characters of the authors of the doctrine, and feeling 
all the fascination of the subject and of speculations 
which we cannot accept, we also feel that the very 
attempt to give a positive theory of God’s greatest act 
of love is rather to follow in the steps of those whom 
early Councils condemned, than of the wise moderation 
and abstinence of the Councils themselves. Mr. Gore 
justly reminds us (pp. 106-108, 144) that these famous 
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definitions were rather negations of error than explana- 
tions of truth—*“negatives which block false lines of 
development; notice-boards which warn us off false 
approaches.” He justly condemns the medizval readi- 
ness to dogmatise on divine mysteries. This charge 
seems to bear with full force on the theories we have 
mentioned. They rush in where angels fear to tread. 
The tendency is to leave us only a human Christ, the 
Divine Christ being left to our faith, but withdrawn 
from our gaze. Even apart from the question of truth 
or falsehood, apart from the one-sided exegesis necessary 
to establish the position, the price is too high for the 
result gained. To smooth the path of friendly critics 
at the cost of putting the most effective weapons into 
the hands of deadly enemies, is not work that pays. Of 
course, if truth requires the sacrifice, it must be made 
regardless of consequences; but we hope that enough 
has been said to show that the sacrifice is not imperative, 
and a full examination would, we are sure, lead to the 
same conclusion. The sacrifice,as it seems to us, would 
amount to a revolution in Christian thought and life 
which we do not care to contemplate. 

The two particular passages of Scripture which are 
so prominent in the discussion may perhaps press now 
at a new point, but they scarcely press more severely 
than they have always done. The early Fathers 
wrestled bravely, perhaps fruitlessly, with them, as the 
catena of explanations in Dr. Liddon and Mr. Swayne 
shows. The difficulty is only a part of the great 
mystery of the incarnation. If the Fathers were in 
danger of giving too little weight to the reality of the 
human in Christ, are we not in danger on the opposite 
side? Do we get rid of mystery by minimising or 
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entirely eliminating the divine? Can any but a Divine 
Christ in the highest sense be the Captain of our salva- 
tion in the good fight against the almost overwhelming 
forces of evil? And if He is divine, must not the fact 
be sufficiently in evidence? Must not the one truth 
make itself felt as much as the other? Why has the 
best theology always held itself committed to faith in 
Christ’s absolute impeccability, to say nothing of in- 
fallibility ? Because of the weight with which the 
divine in Christ, and the unique relation of the human 
in Christ to the divine, have pressed on the Christian 
conscience. There is no other reason for exempting 
Christ from the apparently universal law of probation 
for moral creatures. Consistency requires us to recog- 
nise this fact in all cases or in none. The attempt 
made in our days in several quarters to predicate falli- 
bility of Christ and the Scriptures in literary and 
historical matters, and at the same time to assert in- 
fallibility in the higher region of spiritual and divine 
truth, seems to us a most critical operation. It may 
succeed among scholars, but it must break down among 
ordinary Christians. In a word, neither truth nor 
safety will permit the concessions advocated in very 
high quarters. 


X. 
RECENT DISCUSSIONS ON THE ATONEMENT: 


HE volumes named below bear ample evidence in 
different ways to the widespread interest felt at 
present in the central doctrine of Atonement. Dr. 
Simon, earnestly maintaining an objective atonement, 
but dissatisfied with the forensic idea and feeling after 
some more acceptable theory; Mr. Lyttelton’s essay, as 
scriptural as it is thoughtful and devout; Mr. Allen, 
impatient of all development on the subject since the 
early Greek Fathers; Mr. Mackintosh, to whom atone- 
ment in the old sense is an offence—are all witnesses 
to this great interest. We rejoice unfeignedly in the 
fact, because we have no fear that truth will suffer in 
the end from earnest discussion. Dr. Simon’s interesting 
volume does not claim to be a complete treatment or to 
propose a complete theory. It is rather a contribution 
to the discussion, intended to pave the way for a more 
finished statement. The several essays in it are only 
loosely connected together, and the bearing of some of 
them on the main question is somewhat remote. 
1(1) The Redemption of Man. Discussions Bearing on the Atonement. 
By D. W. Simon, Ph.D. (2) Lua Mundi. The Atonement. By Rev. 
and Hon. A. Lyttelton, M.A. (3) Mssays towards a New Theology. By 


Robert Mackintosh, B.D. (4) The Continutty of Christian Thought. By 
Alex, V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in 


Cambridge (Mass.). 
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There is no doctrine on which it is more important 
to distinguish between theory and fact than this one. 
Nothing could be more admirable than Dr. Simon’s 
putting of the distinction (p. ix.). He quotes with just 
approval Dr. Dale’s words: “It is not the theory of the 
death of Christ which constitutes the ground on which 
sins are forgiven, but the death itself.” Doubtless the 
word “fact” in this connection is indefinite. Happily 
it is defined for us by Christ Himself. “This is My 
blood, which is shed for the remission of sins.” No 
statement which stops short of this—no bald statement 
of the fact of Christ’s death, of His death as a wit- 
ness to truth or as a demonstration of divine love —is 
enough. All theories are nothing more or less than 
attempts to find the connection between Christ’s death 
and the forgiveness of sins. The distinction between 
theory and fact is one common to theology with science 
and philosophy. The positivist contention that know- 
ledge of bare sensible phenomena is enough is as true 
in regard to everyday life as it is false in regard to 
the purposes of philosophy and science. From the 
beginning of the world philosophy has been held to 
include knowledge of laws, causes, principles; and for 
positivism, which limits all knowledge to facts, to call 
itself philosophy is a huge misnomer. In the same 
way the fact of atonement is enough for practical 
Christian life. The ordinary Christian need not trouble 
himself about theories on the subject any more than 
about theories of sin, God, and incarnation. Knowledge 
of a theory, even though it be the true theory, is not 
necessary to salvation. The Church has always been 
more anxious to exclude false than to propound true 
1 It is needless to commend Dr. Dale’s admirable work, The Atonement. 
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theories, understanding by false theory or dogma one 
which is incompatible with the facts. Of course, 
particular churches have a perfect right to make 
acceptance of a dogma a condition of union with 
themselves. 

Here we come upon another interesting point—the 
absence of any universally received theory or dogma of 
atonement. It is otherwise with the incarnation. The 
whole Church is substantially agreed in receiving the 
Trinitarian and Christological definitions of the early 
creeds. There may be demur to particular phrases and 
sentences, but the substance of the creeds is universally 
received. It may seem strange that such precise de- 
finitions are wanting in the case of the more practical 
and better-known doctrine. The probable explanation 
is twofold. The rise of controversy and error has been 
the usual occasion of dogmatic definitions. But for 
early heresies, the Church would probably have re- 
mained content with the simple, unsystematised teach- 
ing of Scripture about Christ’s person. There has 
never been serious, widespread error and controversy 
respecting the atonement at all comparable to errors 
relating to the incarnation such as Arianism, Nes- 
torianism, or Eutychianism. Strange as it may sound, 
the Holy Church throughout all the world is much 
nearer agreement in faith and teaching on the great 
practical doctrine of the nature and means of redemption 
by Christ than controversialists allow. There is less 
room for metaphysical distinction and discussion than 
with respect to the nature of the Godhead. Fathers, 
scholastics, reformers, Catholics, and Protestants are 
virtually one. There are two spots at which all 
Christians kneel together—the Manger and the Cross. 
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Another reason for the absence of dogmatic definitions 
of atonement is the clear and full teaching of Scripture 
on the subject. The Nicene and Athanasian dogmas 
are implied in Scripture, not directly taught in it. On 
the other hand, Scripture is so explicit and full about 
the atonement as almost to do away with the necessity 
of anything further. What is said about Christ as 
priest, sacrifice, and propitiation, almost renders theory 
superfluous. Accordingly, we find that deniers of 
atonement through the death of Christ come into 
collision with Scripture itself, which has to be got rid 
of by dexterous evasion. The usual refuge of accepting 
the words of Scripture, but excluding human theories, 
will not avail here. 

In our own day two evil tendencies are observable: 
one against any doctrine of objective atonement what- 
ever, the other against the forensic form of the doctrine. 
The former, of course, is far the more serious error, 
contradicting the explicit statements of Scripture, and 
rejecting the substance, while retaining the name, of 
Atonement. While not proposing to discuss the first 
of these, we may note a few signs of its presence. First, 
a word as to terminology. With Dr. Simon, we think 
that the terms objective and subjective, while open to 
criticism, best denote the classes into which theories on 
the subject fall (pp. 6-8). Objective theories acknow- 
ledge and put first a Godward aspect of atonement, 
some effect or influence on God; subjective theories 
deny all such influence, and make the sole purpose to 
be the working of a change in man. We certainly 
object altogether to “moral” as a substitute for sub- 
jective, as if the opposite theory were not moral. It 
must by no means, however, be overlooked that the 
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traditional objective doctrine has a subjective side also. 
It provides the most powerful motives to repentance, 
and contemplates the renewal of man’s whole nature. 
The living apprehension of Christ’s love in the work 
of expiation cannot but react on mind and conduct. 
The phrase “ objectivo-subjective” (Simon, p. 9) might 
be a convenient and allowable description, were it less 
uncouth. 

All writers who, like Maurice, Young, Bushnell, make 
the work of the atonement to consist solely in giving 
an example of self-sacrifice and a proof of divine love, 
are, of course, subjectivists pure and simple. On this 
point of classifying writers, Dr. Simon gives some 
remarkable judgments, crediting Maurice with an objec- 
tive doctrine (p. 34), and inclining to put Dr. Crawford, 
Josiah Gilbert,? and even Anselm (p. 58), in the other 
class. The point is not worth debating at length, but 
such a judgment cannot be accepted. Certainly the 
latter writers would protest most energetically against 
the company they are forced into. If the passage of 
Maurice, which is the only one quoted, contained all 
Maurice's teaching, an objective element might, perhaps, 
be credited to him. But it cannot be right to judge so 
many-sided and often ambiguous a writer by a single 
passage. We think that Dr. Crawford is far more 
accurate in ascribing to Maurice at least three separate 
theories? the drift of which is decidedly subjective. 
Maurice’s explanation of Jewish sacrifices as mere sym- 
bols of self-consecration marks his position. Dr. Simon 
seems to us to be more than fair to writers like Maurice, 


1 Scripture Doctrine of Atonement. 
2 Congregational Lecture on The Christian Atonement. 
8 Scripture Doctrine of Atonement, pp. 303, 318, 327. 
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and less than fair to writers like Crawford and Hodge. 
He may be right in ascribing an objective view of a sort 
to M‘Leod Campbell, though we confess it never occurred 
to us to, place M‘Leod Campbell in this class. On his 
theory sacrifice and propitiation are reduced to a con- 
fession and acknowledgment on Christ’s part of the 
world’s sin. In this case sacrifice and propitiation, and 
the words of Scripture on the subject, mean very Little. 
Christ only did perfectly what good men are doing every 
day ; He sorrowed for and confessed the sin of the world. 
Is this what is meant by Christ bearing sin, taking away 
sin, dying for sin? If the New Testament writers had 
thought with the Scotch divine, must they not have 
written very differently ? 

There is more reason for classing holders of the 
Governmental or Rectoral theory (Grotius, Wardlaw) 
with subjectivists, as Dr. Simon does, the sole purpose 
of atonement according to this theory being to uphold 
the honour of the Divine justice and law in the eyes of 
men. Here, no doubt, the direct end is a certain 
impression to be made on men. Dr. Simon does not 
condemn this view more strongly than Dr. Crawford. 
The latter says: “It represents the atonement as 
nothing more than a hollow and unreal exhibition 
of principles, which are not truly and substantially 
involved in it.” At the same time, in the recognition 
of divine justice at all, and of its vindication in any 
way, there is an objective element. For this reason 
it seems to us that this theory occupies a middle 
position, 

All the theories just named founder on the rock of 
Scripture, involving as they do either the renunciation 
of Scripture authority altogether, or a non-natural 
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interpretation of its leading doctrines. It is not a 
question of a few detached texts and passages, but of 
many converging lines of teaching. The doctrine of 
expiatory sacrifice can only be got rid of by tearing to 
pieces the whole structure of inspired doctrine. Dr. 
Crawford’s very complete induction of biblical teaching 
on Christ’s sacrificial work (pp. 19-187) is quite con- 
clusive. 

Mr. Mackintosh makes short work of Scripture 
authority on this subject. He relies on it as long as it 
agrees with him, and when it does not, so much the 
worse for Scripture. St. Paul is no more to him than to 
Matthew Arnold. “In the New Testament the work of 
Christ is generally spoken of as having been a sacrifice ; 
more exactly, a sin-offering. To Jews, and even to 
pagans, accustomed as they were to animal sacrifice, this 
language must have seemed more satisfactory than it 
proves to us. If St. Paul thought sacrifice meant penal 
substitution, he was in error; but it is very doubtful 
whether St. Paul made any such error. . . . The 
theory seems inconsistent with the natural elements of 
the religious consciousness. . . . The orthodox tradi- 
tion is not ethical, not legal, it is simply a commercial 
view. Law knows nothing of the transference of 
accountability from one subject to another.” The 
“penal example” or Governmental theory is thus tra- 
vestied. “It may be stated as follows: That, in order 
to persuade us of the invariable connection between sin 
and punishment, God inflicted something which was not 
punishment upon one who had not sinned, before pro- 
ceeding to remit punishment in the case of those who 
had sinned. This appears to me the most extraordinary 
of all extraordinary theodicies. I shall not, however, 
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criticise it further than to say that, if God had chosen 
so to behave, He would not, I think, have allowed 
Himself to be fownd out by Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Pye 
Smith.” This is certainly “extraordinary” language, 
and still stronger might be quoted (p. 464). Mr. 
Mackintosh has evidently smarted under the yoke of 
Calvinism, and writes bitterly. In truth, like many 
other writers, he confounds Calvinistic peculiarities 
with the Church doctrine of Atonement. Nor does he 
find Arminianism more palatable. His chief criticism 
of it is that “it does not connect Christ’s work with 
the gift of the Holy Spirit”; not a very intelligible 
remark. Much of his criticism is both pungent and 
just, but a great deal is pungent without being just. 
In one place, he says: “It has struck one ingenious 
writer to base an apologetic argument on the fact that 
Calvinism regards grace as a ‘ natural law in the spirit- 
ual world.’ Precisely. Itis the most damning criticism 
that has ever been passed on Calvinism, and it is richly 
deserved. Almost all the blows aimed at Professor 
Drummond fall in the first instance upon John Calvin ; 
and they also are richly deserved. Unfortunately, the 
discussion is not allowed by dogmatists to exert any 
influence on their doctrinal systems. They abjure 
Drummond and all his works with the apologetic 
fraction of their minds, while they glorify and extol 
Calvin with the doctrinal fraction.” There is some 
interesting criticism of Wesley’s combination of total 
depravity with human freedom, the discussion of 
which would divert us from our proper subject (pp. 
448-450). The author seems to be a disciple of 
Ritschl on this doctrine. We wish he were the only 
one in this country. It is significant that the disciple 
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speaks as disparagingly as the master of emotional 
religion and religious revivals. 

Another class of writers, while maintaining to the full 
the objective character of the atonement, look askance at 
the legal or forensic form of it. This shyness is seen in 
many different quarters and springs from various motives. 
It arises sometimes from Calvinistic associations. Pre- 
destinarianism, reprobation, imputed righteousness, the 
most extreme statements about substitution and wrath, 
are treated as part and parcel of the doctrine. Nothing 
could be more unjust. These are no more than isolated, 
separable adjuncts. Professor Allen, like Mr. Mackintosh, 
writes as if, when arguing against Calvinistic additions, 
he were arguing against the ideas which are the kernel 
of the Catholic doctrine of Atonement. Roman Catholic 
and Anglican writers are glad of anything which tells 
against the Reformers. Mr. Oxenham, in his luminous 
and eloquent but not always impartial work, The Catholic 
Doctrine of Atonement, writes in the same strain as Pro- 
fessor Allen. We should think better of his emphatic 
references to Luther’s and Calvin’s extreme views of 
original sin and man’s state of depravity, if he had 
mentioned that these views came from Augustine, “ the 
greatest Father of the Church.” Such omissions are not 
fair controversy. It is just as unfair to press strong 
statements of Protestant theologians about Christ being 
punished for us and having suffered the torments of 
the lost, as if these were essential parts of Protestant 
teaching. It is easy in this way to prove that “the 
Lutheran view of the atonement is directly calculated 
to discredit the whole doctrine in the eye both of 


1 The best notice of Ritschl’s views on Atonement is still the one 
given by Dr. Bruce in his Humiliation of Christ, the last Lecture. 
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reason and religion.” Angelic brightness is ascribed to 
“ Catholic” doctrine, and non-angelic darkness to every- 
thing else. The fact is that the essentials of Catholic 
and Protestant doctrine on this subject are identical. 
It is easy to produce local and individual peculiarities 
on both sides. 

The disposition in some Anglican and Catholic 
writers to shift the incidence of the atonement from 
the death of Christ to the incarnation is a curious and 
almost inexplicable phenomenon of our days. Pro- 
fessor Allen advocates this view as that of the early 
Greek theology. “The leading principle of Greek 
theology,” he says, “is that the incarnation does not 
differ from the atonement as the means from the end, 
but that in the incarnation itself is manifested the 
reconciliation of man with God, and the actual redemp- 
tion of humanity from its lost estate” (p. 10). Why, 
then, did the Passion take place at all? How explain 
the prominence given to it in Scripture in comparison 
with the reticence about the incarnation? We have 
spoken of this tendency as inexplicable, because we can- 
not reconcile it with the central place given to the 
Passion in Catholic teaching and worship. According 
to the Trent Council, “ Christ made satisfaction to the 
Father for us.” The Communion Office of the English 
Church speaks of the “full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation, and satisfaction made for the sins of the 
whole world” on the Cross. 

There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that the forensic view came in with the Reformation. 
Even if it did, it might still be a valid development of 
thought, just as much as earlier developments on other 
subjects. Surely growth did not stop when the Greek 
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Fathers or the Latin ones passed away. Writers of 
Mr. Oxenham’s school give the impression that the 
judicial theory was never heard of before Luther’s and 
Calvin’s days, and many others say so; but it is other- 
wise. It is easily explicable why the Reformers gave 
such prominence to the theory, elaborating it more 
fully than had ever been done before, inasmuch as it 
fitted in with their doctrine of justification. But they 
only followed in the track of previous thought. Pro- 
fessor Allen justly says: “Calvin accepts, like the other 
Reformers, the medieval idea of an atonement, as 
Anselm had given it expression.” He then, like Mr. 
Oxenham, goes on: “He modifies the view of Anselm 
in one important respect, he looks upon the sufferings 
and death of Christ as a veritable punishment, in which 
the Saviour bore vicariously the wrath and condemna- 
tion of God,” an extension of thought in no way 
modifying the essence of the doctrine. Satisfaction is 
not more to the Reformers than it was to Anselm; and 
Anselm was no more an innovator than the Reformers. 
He simply carried on the development of thought 
another step. It is incredible that Anselm in the 
eleventh century should strike out a new path on a 
cardinal doctrine. Shedd’s elaborate survey+ proves 
beyond question that the substance of Christian faith 
and teaching on this subject has never varied. He 
somewhat exaggerates the advance made by Anselm on 
the Patristic age (vol. ii. p. 273), but he is right in 
holding that the difference between Anselm and Pro- 
testants is “ formal and not material” (p. 336). Shedd’s 
account of the earlier teaching of the Church proves 
the continuity of thought. If Shedd, as an Augustinian, 
1 History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii. pp. 203-386. 
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may be thought to be prejudiced, let us go to Friedrich 
Nitzsch, a thoroughly competent and impartial judge. 
Speaking of the views of the Fathers, he says: “They 
find the security for redemption and reconciliation 
partly in the fact of the incarnation itself as the 
means of restoring unity between God and the sinful 
race of men, partly in the acts of the God-man, and 
especially in His death. Redemption was generally 
viewed as a real ransoming by means of a legal trans- 
action (vermittelst eines Rechtshandels).” After allud- 
ing to the ancient notion of the ransom paid to the 
devil, he continues: “ But, as a rule, reconciliation was 
regarded as effected by the death of Christ as a sacri- 
fice, with which the idea of substitution was already 
linked. So Athanasius, Eusebius of Czesarea, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and Cyril of Alexandria.”! All this is 
supported by ample quotations, Ambrose, who is 
early enough, says: “Christus accepit mortem, ut 
impleretur sententia, Gen. 1. 1, satisfieret judicato 
per maledictum carnis peccatricis usque ad mortem.” 
Augustine: “Suscepit Christus sine reatu supplictwm 
nostrum, ut inde solveret reatum nostrum et finiret 
supplicium nostrum.”? All that Mr. Oxenham and 
Professor Allen censure so strongly in Luther and 
Calvin is implied and partly said in these sentences. 
Dr. Simon’s attitude towards the traditional doctrine 
of Atonement, and the forensic theory in particular, is 
peculiar, not to say unique. On the one hand, he is 
faithful to an objective atonement; on the other, he 
is dissatisfied with the forensic scheme, though not pre- 
pared at present to suggest another in its place. We 


' Grundriss der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte, p. 371. 
2 Ibid. p. 376. 
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are thankful that he takes the first position. He has 
some true, strong utterances on the Hegelian garb now 
being forced on the doctrine. “Ideas of the Hegelian 
philosophy are being quietly substituted for the con- 
crete actualities accepted by the Christian Church. .. . 
The soul of man—that is, the inward man—can no 
more be fed by ideas than the outward man, It needs 
spiritual actualities, even as the body needs material 
actualities. Preaching of this order is in reality the 
presentation of ideas, and nothing more.” The experi- 
ment has been tried in Germany with blighting effect. 
Dr. Simon raises the usual objection against the 
forensic view that it is external, official, fictitious. He 
speaks of “the false juridical idea that God’s claims on 
men, the neglect or violation of which is recognised by 
means of sacrifice, can be met by the punishment, that 
is, death, of either the offender or a substitute” (p. 
191). Elsewhere there are some curious arguments 
against the idea that the suffering of punishment or 
penalty is a due owing to God or God’s law. It is due 
to the sinner, but not to God. “Punishment is the 
due of sinners; but the sinners themselves are His due, 
with all their powers of body and mind. His due is 
to be loved with all the heart and mind, and soul and 
strength, and to be served through service rendered to 
our fellow-creatures, human and non-human” (p. 30; 
also pp. 25-27). We confess this seems to us some- 
what strained. How would the argument work out? 
Unless universalism be accepted, it would follow that 
Christ’s obedience is a substitute for the obedience of 
the impenitent. Is it not according to all analogy to 
say that if punishment is due to the sinner, its endurance 
is also due to the law? The correlative to what is due 
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to the sinner is some right of God or the law. Otherwise, 
where is the obligation to suffer on the wrong-doer’s part ? 
Our author is too clear-sighted and candid to oppose the 
legal to the moral, and to speak of it as non-moral ; 
but he somewhere speaks of it as a “lower” form of 
the moral. He seems to trace the prevalence of the 
judicial theory to a decline of spiritual life in the period 
of orthodox dogmatism which followed the Reformation 
(p. 289). No doubt the theory took a harder, more 
rigid form during that period, the days of Chemnitz, 
Gerhard, Ursinus, Turrettine. But it remained the 
same in substance as in the days of Luther and Calvin, 
when. there was a “great outburst of life.” What is 
said about an externalising of God’s relation to man 
following on an externalising of man’s relation to God, 
about an “official” God, and its being “easier to 
appreciate the relation to a monarch, whose claims are 
met by the payment of a debt, or the endurance of a 
penalty on men’s behalf, than the personal relation to 
a God who is displeased or angry because of sin, whose 
anger is turned away by the intervention of Christ,” is 
scarcely borne out by facts. “Most Christian believers 
are too carnal to enjoy divine fellowship, to appreciate 
its supreme value and profound significance.” 

We cannot understand the aversion to the legal or 
juridical idea which pervades so much of the theological 
writing of our day, and which doubtless underlies the 
teaching of Bushnell and Campbell, not to speak of Mr. 
Mackintosh. We think the prejudice arises largely 
from the associations of human law and administration 
with its imperfections and blunders. The rule on other 
subjects in transferring ideas from the human to the 
divine is to think away their imperfections. It is con- 
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stantly overlooked that, while human law has practically 
only to do with the bad, the divine law and the divine 
judgment include both good and bad. In Matthew 
xxv. we see the righteous and the wicked equally dealt 
with by the King. The blessing on the one is as much 
legal or judicial as the condemnation of the other. The 
question whether the righteous stand in a legal, or 
only, as Dr. Simon contends, in a “ personal ” relation 
to God, depends on the other question whether God 
holds to us the relation of King and Judge as well as 
Father. How either question can appear doubtful in 
the light of Scripture we fail to see. Dr. Simon’s 
position is specially remarkable because his first chapter 
discusses “The Atonement and the Kingdom of God.” 
Are the relations between sovereign and subjects rightly 
designated “personal”? What of the laws of the 
kingdom and the relations arising from their observance 
and violation? Our author argues very forcibly that 
the immediate purpose of redemption is to establish 
normal relations between God and man, to make the de 
facto correspond with the de jure. And yet he assumes 
or asserts that the only relations in a kingdom are 
personal ones. In the first chapters of the Romans the 
apostle is moving in a legal sphere. Is that sphere 
not ethical as well? Is it not the form which the 
ethical necessarily takes when law is broken? The 
legal state would have existed apart from the fall along- 
side the moral; but in a state of sin it comes to the 
front. It is significant that the volume speaks of 
“ forgiveness ” only, on which there is a chapter. “ Un- 
til this question of forgiveness is thoroughly grappled 
with, it is hopeless to look for a truer estimate of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and of the article of justi- 
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fication by faith, and faith alone” (p. 291). We shall 
be curious to see the new reading of justification. In the 
Reformers’ doctrine there was the closest connection 
between forensic justification and forensic atonement. 
We are not sure that the ambiguity of the term 
“ personal” does not here and there throw a haze over 
some parts of Dr. Simon’s work. Sometimes he- seems 
to use it as opposed to impersonal, sometimes to public, 
official, legal. It seems to have the former sense as 
opposed to what is called the “ dualistic” and “ crypto- 
dualistic” tendencies of Dr. Dale, Dr. Crawford, and 
others. The latter term is applied to the sharp dis- 
tinction drawn between God and law, as when we 
speak of honouring law and satisfying justice, as if 
these were independent existences. Of course nothing 
of the kind is meant. We need not explain or defend 
Dr. Dale. The point scarcely concerns us here. We 
are thankful for any protests against impersonal ab- 
stract ways of apprehending God. But when Dr. 
Simon goes on to argue that the juridical or forensic 
theory resolves itself after all into a personal one, the 
latter term is used in another sense, standing for one 
relation of a person in contrast with another relation. 
“The laws which God has to uphold are either laws 
independent of Him, laws which He no less than His 
subjects is bound to obey; or, they are simply the 
modes of His own being, life, and activity, self-pre- 
scribed indeed, but still a part of Himself.” In the 
latter case, to speak of satisfying law is “only a round- 
about way ” of saying that God is satisfied. “God quad 
Ruler or Judge is still God and God alone.” “Dr. 
Crawford confesses that to satisfy the justice of God is 
to satisfy a just God, or to satisfy God in respect of 
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His justice.” Quite so. Dr. Crawford never meant 
anything else, nor does any one who holds the forensic 
theory. But we fail to see the point of this line of 
argument. The distinctions are real and well under- 
stood. Dr. Simon, indeed, says that we can separate 
man in one capacity from himself in another capacity ; 
but we cannot so separate God. We fail to see the 
reason of this. A difference of relation is not a mere 
abstraction. A man does in one character what he 
cannot do in another. Unless we totally misunder- 
stand our author, he denies that God is satisfied by 
Atonement gud Ruler or Judge just as much as that 
abstract justice is satisfied. If he admits the first, he 
agrees with Dr. Dale and Dr. Crawford, for they mean 
nothing else. The difference is only one of words. 
But we fear that to substitute gud so and so on every 
occasion would be a “roundabout way” of speech. 
There is a difference of substance, not of phrase merely, 
between Dr. Simon and holders of the forensic theory. 

Dr. Simon has, as yet, no complete theory to put in 
place of the one he dislikes. On page 191, there is this 
note: “In order to make clear this somewhat enig- 
matical statement, I should have to expound a view of 
the atonement which is at present not clear enough 
to myself to fit me for presenting it to others.” But 
one feature of the coming theory is abundantly clear— 
anger will take the place of justice, propitiation of 
satisfaction, and the anger will be personal, not judicial. 
This is the aim and drift of the whole work. 

On this point we have two observations to make 
—one of unqualified commendation, another of criti- 
cism. We altogether admire Dr. Simon’s vigorous 
and timely exposition of the divine anger, to which 
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he devotes a fresh and stimulating chapter (pp. 217— 
262). In this chapter, after dwelling on the teach- 
ing of the Old and New Testament, he shows how 
afraid theologians of all ages, from Origen and Augus- 
tine down to Reformers and modern writers, English, 
Danish, German, are of ascribing real anger to God. 
It is a metaphor, an accommodation, anything but the 
sentiment existing in us. God is said to do what 
would be the effect of anger in us, but is not so in 
Him. Then follows an acute psychological analysis of 
the affection. Finally, he replies to objections. The 
outcome is that anger is in God what it is in us, with- 
out our imperfections. Our author is not afraid of the 
bugbear of anthropomorphism. Of a God unmoved by 
what men do it is said: “What a God would He be! 
But if He rejoices, sorrows, is pleased with men, must 
He not be displeased with their bad conduct?” So at 
an earlier point (p. 33), we read: “While I thoroughly 
hold by the reality of the anger of God, and of the 
relation of Christ’s work thereto, I do not accept the 
traditional exposition of either as adequately biblical. 
Formally justifiable, its content has been wrong. The 
divine anger is ethical in quality,” in contrast to legal, 
“is of the nature of that of which even men have some 
experience.” “As being essentially ethical, it can only 
be acted upon by that which is essentially ethical. 
This is in harmony with a great cosmic law. It is the 
oversight of this that has given rise to the confusion 
that has prevailed. God is angry, but His anger is 
moral; God can be propitiated, but the propitiation 
must be moral.” 

Our criticism is, not of what is said, but of what -is 
denied or omitted. We fail to see the gain in the 
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new line of distinction either to the exposition or 
defence of the atonement. Certainly the anger of 
God propitiated by atonement has been generally 
regarded as judicial, perhaps too exclusively. Crawford 
says, “His wrath against sin is not personal, but 
judicial.” The purpose of atonement is “not to quell 
wrathful feeling,” but to harmonise forgiveness with 
justice. Perhaps it would be more accurate to speak 
of the divine anger against sin as both personal and 
judicial. If God is both a Father and a Judge, He 
must be angry with sin in both characters. Personal 
anger and love may possibly co-exist in the same person. 
Dr. Crawford’s way of putting it, which is the usual 
one, no doubt makes this co-existence more intelligible. 
But to our thinking nothing is gained and much is lost 
by dropping the forensic idea altogether. Opponents 
will not be conciliated. If they like justice little, they 
like anger less. The very thought of an angry God is 
intolerable to them. The sentiment is resolved into 
love. And if anger is simply personal or fatherly, 
Pauline theology is certainly a difficulty, if not super- 
fluous. The parable of the Prodigal is then a complete 
account of man’s relations to God. It is hard to see 
where the need of propitiation comes in. The necessity 
of atonement has always been grounded in justice. 
Putting this on one side, how will the necessity be 
proved? Dr. Simon would have done well to deal with 
this point. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s remarks on this subject are so 
excellent, completing and correcting, as we think, Dr. 
Simon’s view, that we wish we could quote them in 
full. His exposition of the nature of God’s anger and 
its analogy to ours is substantially the same as Dr. 
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Simon’s, although more simply expressed." But we 
must quote what follows this exposition. It will be 
seen that Mr. Lyttelton gives anger the twofold 
character hinted at above. “God’s anger is not only 
the displeasure of an offended person; it is possible 
that this is altogether a wrong conception of it; it 
must be further the expression of justice, which not 
only hates but punishes. The relation of the divine 
nature to sin is thus twofold: it is the personal 
hostility, if we may call it so, of holiness to sin, and it 
is also the righteousness which punishes sin, because it 
is lawless. The two ideas are intimately connected, 
and not unfrequently, when we should have expected 
to find in the Bible the wrath of God spoken of, the 
language of judgment and righteousness is substituted 
for it.” It is then pointed out that anger must rest 
on justice, and so we get back to the need of satisfaction. 
“ Anger, so we think, is but a feeling, and may be ousted 
by another feeling: love can strive against wrath and 
overcome it; the divine hatred of sin need raise no 
_ obstacle to the free forgiveness of the sinner. So we 
might think ; but a true ethical insight shows us that 
this affection of anger, of hatred, is in reality the 
expression of justice, and derives from the law of 
righteousness, which is not above God, nor is it de- 
pendent on His will, for it is Himself. ‘He cannot 
deny Himself’; He cannot put away this wrath, 
until the demands of law have been satisfied, until 
the sacrifice has been offered to expiate, to cover, 
to atone for the sins of the world.” This seems to us 


1 Lux Mundi, p. 287. The whole essay has much in common with 


Dr. Schmid’s masterly discussion of ‘‘ Atonement ” in Herzog’s Encyklo- 
padie, xvi. 363-410. 
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as admirably said as it is profoundly and compre- 
hensively true. 

The whole essay of Mr. Lyttelton is the finest 
exposition and vindication of the Christian Atonement 
which we have seen for many a long day. The essay 
is so closely reasoned and tersely expressed that con- 
densation is impossible. The starting-point is man’s 
sin, its consequences, the needs thence arising, our 
inability to meet them; then the correspondence of 
Christ’s sacrifice to them is argued at length. The 
‘consequences of sin are twofold —a sense of guilt, 
of ill-desert, of having offended a Power above us 
supremely righteous, and of distance, separation from 
God. Atonement must therefore both propitiate and re- 
store to union with God. The final witness to which the 
writer appeals, is always human experience. We may 
notice a few salient features. Maurice’s reduction of 
sacrifice to a symbol of self-consecration is well known. 
Mr. Lyttelton (p. 279) acknowledges the partial truth 
there is in this view. No doubt sacrifice is in the first 
instance an expression of duty and service, and also— 
which Maurice omits—of union with God. “But this 
is only the original ideal meaning, for with the intrusion 
of sin another element appears in sacrifice, and men 
attempt, by their offerings, to expiate their offences, to 
cover their sins, to wipe out their guilt, to propitiate 
divine wrath.” Still the original intention is retained. 
Men sought to recover the union with God which had 
been destroyed by sin. The restoration of union and 
propitiation were both typified in the burnt-offering and 
sin-offering. “A careful study of the Mosaic sacrifices ” 
_ will show the twofold character impressed on them. 
Before God can be approached by a sinner, he must 

15 
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expiate his sin by suffering, must perfectly satisfy the 
demands of the law, must atone for the past, which has 
loaded him with guilt; and then, as part of the same 
series of acts, the life so sacrificed, so purified by the 
expiatory death, is accepted by God, and, being restored 
from Him, becomes the symbol and the means of union 
with Him. The way in which the Mosaic institutions 
are shown to express universal needs and longings is 
excellent. “Every man who has once realised sin can 
also realise the feelings of the Jew who longed to make 
an expiation for the guilt of the past, to suffer some 
loss, some penalty that would cover his sin, and who 
therefore brought his offering before God, made the 
unconscious victim his representative, the bearer of his 
guilt, and by slaying it strove tomake atonement. We 
feel the same need, the same longing” (p. 283). 

The reference to the moral elements in Christ’s work 
of expiation (pp. 289-294) is also exceedingly valuable. 
One distinct gain in our day is the preference given to 
the moral over the physical in Christ’s Passion. But 
we know how this is perverted. M‘Leod Campbell, as we 
have seen, makes it everything, ignoring the death itself 
asa mere incident. Mr. Lyttelton rightly acknowledges 
the truth in M‘Leod Campbell’s theory. St. Bernard said: 
“Not His death, but His willing acceptance of death, 
was pleasing to God.” In other words, Christ’s perfect 
obedience gave this sacrifice its propitiatory value; and 
we see the force of this when we remember that dis- 
obedience is the essence of sin. Ireneus speaks of 
Christ’s obedience “recapitulating” our disobedience. 
But then the question inevitably occurs, Why need the 
obedience take the form of death? Why ought Christ 
to suffer these things? Why did it behove Him to 
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die? The moral elements alone “are not enough to 
account for the scriptural facts which we call the 
atonement. We cannot ignore that His death, apart 
from the obedience manifested in it, occupies a unique 
place, and that stress is laid on it which would be un- 
accountable were it only the extreme trial of His 
obedience.” “ We cannot ignore the necessity of death 
as the appointed form which the obedience took. Had 
He not obeyed, He would not have atoned; but had 
He not died, the obedience would have lacked just that 
element which made it an atonement for sin.” Perhaps 
we have here to do with the ultimate mystery of the 
atonement. Still, some light is given in the thought 
that spiritual death is complete removal and alienation 
from God. And the “cry of dereliction” on the Cross 
shows that the shadow of this fell upon the Divine 
Sufferer’s soul. A complete statement goes far beyond 
M‘Leod Campbell’s, and runs, “ The propitiatory value of 
Christ’s sacrifice lay in His absolute obedience, in His 
willing acceptance of suffering which was the essential 
form of both, for death is the culminating point of the 
alienation from God, which is both sin and its punish- 
ment” (p. 294). 

The aspect of the atonement in bringing us back to 
God is next discussed. “It has been the fault of much 
popular theology to think only of our deliverance from 
wrath by the sacrificial death of Christ, and to neglect 
the infinitely important continuation of the process thus 
begun. ‘The gospel is a religion of life, the call to 
a life of union with God by means of the grace which 
flows from the mediation of the risen and ascended 
Saviour.” 

The alleged inconsistency of atonement with man’s 
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responsibility is excellently replied to. If atonement 
relieves us of the consequences of our evil doing, so 
does all forgiveness, divine or human. There is no 
more mystery or impossibility or immorality in the one 
than in the other. Here comes in the solidarity of 
man with Christ and of Christ with man. “If this is 
mysterious, irrational, transcendental, so is all morality ; 
for at the root of all morality lies the power of self- 
sacrifice, which is nothing but the impulse of love to 
make a vicarious offering for its fellows, and the virtue 
of such an offering to restore and quicken.” But the 
operation of the atonement is not independent of us. 
Faith, which is an act of appropriation, is necessary to 
the experience of its benefits. Thus personal responsi- 
bility is fully safeguarded. 

We will notice only two other points in this suggestive 
essay. The notion of a divergence and even opposition 
between the Father and the Son is set aside as a 
“terrible misconception.” “The whole Godhead shared 
in the work.” “If the death of Christ was necessary 
to propitiate the wrath of the Father, it was necessary 
to propitiate His own wrath also; if it manifested His 
love, it manifested the Father’s love also.” The other 
point is the reference to the phraseology which speaks 
of Christ being punished in our stead. There is un- 
doubtedly truth in the representation. As we saw 
above, Augustine adopted the idea. The phrase seems 
to us nothing more than a succinct way of saying that 
for the sake of what Christ suffered the penalties of sin 
are remitted to us. The bald statement leads to the 
commonest of all objections, “that the punishment of 
the innocent instead of the guilty is unjust.” “It may 
be true that ‘punishment cannot be borne by any one 
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but the sinner, and therefore it may be right not to 
call Christ’s sufferings punishment, especially as the 
expression is significantly avoided in the New Testa- 
ment. But it is certainly not true that the sufferings 
which result from sin cannot be borne by any one but 
the sinner; every day demonstrates the falsity of such 
an assertion.” 

Let us not be supposed to maintain that the forensic 
aspect, about which so much has been said, is a com- 
plete theory. It is only one aspect, but in our belief a 
fundamental one. We do not think that the larger 
theory, to which the best thought of the Church is 
perhaps feeling its way, will be satisfactory without it. 
We count the prominence given to it by the Reforma- 
tion one of the glories of that movement. It is no 
reproach to the Reformers that they even gave exclusive 
prominence to it. It is by such means that all the 
great advances of thought have been made. Adjustments 
with other doctrines come in due time; and such 
adjustments on this vital subject seem to be the task 
of this century. In every age the rise of error has 
eventually served the cause of truth. The air is cleared, 
positions are defined, weak points arestrengthened. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that this will be the 
issue of the present discussions. Middle courses are 
seen to be impracticable. Between the doctrine of 
redemption by an atoning death which Christ taught 
and Paul preached, and which the Church has always 
held to its heart, and natural Deism, there lies no middle 
course, as the teaching of Ritschl proves. 


XI 
THE ATONEMENT IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


HE main purpose of Professor Allen, in his ex- 
tremely able and equally one-sided work, The 
Continuity of Christian Thought, is to advocate a return 
on the question of the Atonement to the position of 
the early Greek Fathers, and especially Clement of 
Alexandria. In this he probably represents others. 
Clement’s position is thus stated: “The doctrine of a 
sacrificial expiation for sin, as commonly understood, 
finds no place in Clement’s view of redemption. There 
is no necessity that God should be reconciled with 
humanity, for there is no schism in the divine nature 
between love and justice, which needs to be overcome 
before love can go forth in full and free forgiveness. . . . 
In the redemptive work of Christ, Clement sees no 
readjustment or restoration of a broken relationship 
between God and humanity, but rather the revelation 
of a relationship which had always existed, indestruct- 
ible in its nature, obscured but not obliterated by human 
ignorance and sin. Humanity in the light of the in- 
carnation appears as constitutionally allied with its 
Maker, as in its inmost being lovable, and therefore 
loved by God.” It is difficult to discover any idea of 
redemption here. The incarnation is less the healing 


of a breach than the manifestation of a unity. This 
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conception is used by Professor Allen throughout his 
work as a test for all other views. Augustine is charged 
with having led the Church into a wilderness of error 
by his doctrine of Sin, from which the atonement is the 
means of redemption, the incarnation being viewed as 
the condition and means of atonement. Greek stands 
to Latin thought as higher to lower. The great merit 
of Schleiermacher is that he returned to the higher line 
of thought. 

We might say that the importance of Clement is 
here immensely overrated. He died about A.D. 213. 
Origen and Athanasius were to follow, and yet he is 
made the mouthpiece of Greek thought. It is acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that Athanasius introduces other elements 
(p. 82), but without emphasis. The fact is, that neither 
Clement nor any of the earliest Greek Fathers had any 
complete doctrine of Atonement, as they had none of 
the Trinity and Christ’s person. And, as Professor 
Allen reminds us, from the fifth century Greek theology 
has stood still To return to Athanasius, and still 
more to Clement, is to abandon all subsequent advance, 
and to regard the course of thought since Augustine as 
a huge aberration in all its parts. Where, then, is the 
“continuity of Christian thought”? Professor Allen 
sees this, and, after drawing a most elaborate contrast 
between Greek and Latin theology, argues that there is 
no breach of continuity. We can only say that if his 
repeated condemnation of the course theology has taken 
in the West through Aquinas and Anselm to Luther 
and Calvin, and his repeated advocacy of return to the 
broader, healthier lines of Greek thought, do not imply 
such a breach, we do not understand what could. 

The proposal to make redemption coincident with 
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incarnation has received applications which would have 
seemed strange to Clement, and which probably seem 
strange to Professor Allen. How does redemption, so 
understood, take effect ? One answer is—By means of 
the sacraments, which are extensions of the incarnation. 
The theory deprives the death of Christ of any special 
meaning, and must therefore always be wrecked on the 
emphatic way in which Scripture links salvation with 
Christ’s death. The Cross of Christ becomes then a 
secondary incident in the life. According to Clement, we 
are told: “ In the life, and especially the death of Christ, 
lies the evidence of God’s identification with man; the 
incarnation is in itself the atonement by which God 
reconciles the world unto Himself.” That is, the pur- 
pose of the death is to be the crowning evidence of the 
reality and completeness of the incarnation. 

Canon Norris, in his Rudiments of Theology, takes a 
line similar to Professor Allen’s to this extent—that he 
prefers what he calls the Patristic doctrine of Atonement 
to the Reformation or Protestant one; but he greatly 
widens the basis of the patristic view, wisely including 
all the early Fathers, from the Apostolic Fathers to 
Athanasius and Augustine. Nor does he find any great 
difference between the two last Fathers; with both a 
prominent thought is “the restoration of our fallen 
nature by the incarnation.” While sympathising with 
the Canon’s zeal for the Patristic doctrine, we cannot 
but think that he does less than justice to the views of 
the Reformers. Both he and Professor Allen speak as 
if the entire teaching of Luther and Calvin on the 
atonement was expressed in the idea of vicarious punish- 
ment, and that in the strictest sense. “The Reformers 
see in Christ’s suffering and death a pena vicaria, 
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appeasing the Father’s wrath: Christ, according to this 
view, was punished in our stead” (Norris, p. 267; 
Allen, p. 301). This idea was doubtless a new develop- 
ment of the Reformers, and prominent in their teaching, 
but it was far from being so prominent as to deserve to 
be singled out as characteristic of their system. We 
do not need to defend the phrase or the idea; it is 
neither more nor less happy than M‘Leod Campbell’s 
“vicarious repentance.” But we may observe that it is 
a mistake to take such a phrase in a bald, literal sense, 
and that the Reformers stood on the ground of the past. 
They were certainly in direct continuity with Anselm. 
It is sometimes said that Anselm’s theory had not the 
forensic character of the Reformation doctrine. But 
Anselm’s own alternative is satisfactio aut pena. From 
this to the idea of pena vicaria is a very short step. 
If it were worth while, it would be easy to show that, 
according to Canon Norris’s own exposition of Athanasius 
(pp. 282—293), Anselm is in direct line with the latter.’ 
That solidarity of the race with Christ, which the Canon 
finds to be the ruling thought of the Fathers, is certainly 
involved in the Reformation doctrine; there could be 
no vicariousness without it. The distinction drawn 
between the Patristic, Scholastic, and Calvinistic doc- 
trines, as respectively “ regeneration of our fallen nature 
by virtue of our mystical union with Christ,” “satisfac- 
tion of divine justice by payment of a debt,” “pana 
vicaria,” seems to us very inaccurate. Both Canon 
Norris and Professor Allen like Anselm as little as they 
like Luther and Calvin. But their criticisms proceed 
on incomplete statements of the doctrines impugned. 
If the Reformers gave prominence to a single aspect of 
1 See Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine, ii. 240. 
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the truth, this by no means implies denial of other 
aspects. Supposing we accept the statement that “the 
doctrine of forensic justification,’ and, by parity of 
reason, forensic atonement, “ was unheard of until the 
Reformation,” this is no argument against its truth. 
Did the possibility of the discovery of new aspects of 
truth cease with Councils and Fathers ? 

It is worth while to recall the fact that the Church 
has never committed itself to anything claiming to be 
a complete definition or theory of Atonement. The 
same is true, of course, of inspiration and other subjects. 
There is no theory answering to the Christology and 
Trinity of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Even 
single Churches, so far as the writer knows, have never 
gone beyond accepting the single idea of satisfaction, as 
to which there is tolerably wide agreement. Evidently 
no need of definition has been felt. Why? Is not 
one reason to be found in the fact that Scripture itself 
goes a long way towards giving a definition? Put 
together the elements of sacrifice, propitiation, recon- 
ciliation, redemption, and we have a most comprehen- 
sive statement. Here are both the difficulty and the 
certainty of the doctrine—the difficulty of harmonising 
these separate points of view, the certainty resulting 
from so many converging lines of statement. 

Let us now consider the chief tendencies of thought 
in our day on this subject. These seem to be three. 

1. One is the widespread acceptance of atonement 
in the old sense—what it is now the fashion to call an 
objective atonement. There may be great differences 
as to detail, but the principle is admitted more generally 
than ever. It is felt that, fairly interpreted, Scripture 
means, and can only mean, that the death of Christ is 
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the ground of divine forgiveness. Subjective explana- 
tions, which refer the effect of Christ’s death solely to 
its influence as a motive on men’s minds, are felt to be 
out of court. Even those divines who reject the doc- 
trine acknowledge that it is the doctrine of the apostles 
and Christ. We believe that we owe this agreement 
to the thoroughgoing exegesis of the present generation. 
Such wide and definite unanimity was impossible while 
the meaning of Scripture was sought in isolated texts. 
Now the idea is seen to pervade the entire system of 
Scripture teaching, 

It is interesting to observe how writers of very 
different schools have been brought to the conclusion 
that Scripture will admit no other interpretation by 
the same means, namely, by the prominence given in 
Scripture to Christ’s death and its redeeming purpose. 
Canon Norris calls attention to two points—the space 
given in the Gospels to the story of the Passion, and 
the agony of the Saviour in prospect of death. “Of 
the space occupied by the Gospel narrative about one- 
third is given to the events of that single week of our 
Lord’s Passion. A supreme importance is clearly attri- 
buted to our Lord’s sufferings and death, overshadowing 
all else recorded of Him.” We are glad also to read, 
“ Any view of Christ’s redeeming work which finds it 
in His life rather than in His death, is out of harmony 
with the creeds and with Scripture” (p. 41). Dr. 
Horton, in his essay on the Atonement in Faith and 
Criticism, is impressed by the same fact. Dr. Horton has 
little respect for speculations on the subject. Neither 
Anselm nor Dale satisfies him. And yet the New 
Testament teaching is too massive and clear to allow 
neutrality or “moral” theories. To take either course 
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is to break with the apostolic writings. “A very 
cursory study must convince the reader that, as the 
narrative of the Crucifixion occupies more than a 
quarter .of the evangelic record, so the apostolic 
writers are dominated by the memory of the Cross, 
which is in most instances the starting-point of their 
teaching and the real centre of their gospel.” This 
is followed by a rapid survey of New Testament 
teaching on the subject, which quite justifies the state- 
ment. Dr. Dale’s masterly work bears witness of the 
same kind. It consists mainly of a discussion of the 
teaching of the different New Testament writers on the 
Atonement, the Epistle to the Hebrews for special 
reasons not being included in the review. The central, 
supreme importance of Christ’s death is abundantly 
proved. In a note (7th edit. p. 443) Dr. Dale 
summarises a still more elaborate statement of New 
Testament teaching, which is given in Dr. Crawford’s 
“admirable work.” In Crawford’s own work, of course, 
the evidence is given at full length. 

A vigorous defence of objective atonement is found 
in Dr. Simon’s fresh and original work, The Redemption 
of Man, which does not profess to be a discussion of the 
whole subject, but only of topics which must enter into 
a complete statement. The loose connection of the 
chapters makes it possible to misunderstand the mean- 
ing; but I think I do not mistake the author’s position 
to include two points. First, he is deeply dissatisfied 
with the forensic, juridical, “ official” presentations of 
the doctrine; and, secondly, he is inclined to find the 
core of atonement in the Scripture idea of propitia- 
tion. Interpret this in the light of an essay in the 
volume, in which the Scripture idea of divine anger 
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is expounded and defended, and we have a fairly 
complete doctrine. 

Dr. Simon apparently finds no difficulty in the 
thought, which terrifies so many, of propitiating God’s 
anger against sin. To him the anger is real, and the 
propitiation real. Here, at least, everything is in- 
telligible; we are on Scripture ground, and we leave 
human analogies behind us. If propitiation is an un- 
worthy anthropomorphism, must not the same be said of 
anger? Yet the anger was a fact to St. Paul (Rom. 1. 
18, ii. 8, v. 9). But in the view of many the thought 
of appeasing anger must be got rid of at all costs. 
Canon Norris speaks of it as unknown till the Reforma- 
tion; it is “Calvinistic.” Dr. Fairbairn says that the 
God of Christianity “did not need to be propitiated” 
(Christ in Modern Theology, p. 49). 

We see the aversion to the idea of propitiation also 
in the effort to find an object for it other than God. 
Dr. Westcott says: “The scriptural conception is not 
that of appeasing one who is angry, with a personal 
feeling against the offender; but of altering the charac- 
ter of that which from without occasions a necessary 
alienation, and interposes an inevitable obstacle to 
fellowship ”—a circuitous explanation, to say the least. 
The difference between anger and “necessary aliena- 
tion” is not great; and this alienation is removed by 
the removal of the occasion. It is quite true that 
neither St. Paul nor St. John expressly names God 
as the object; but does not this follow from comparison 
with other passages? Propitiation is one of the func- 
tions of sacrifice, and the sacrifice was offered to God." 
Christ “ offered Himself without spot to God” (Heb. ix. 

1 Dale, ibid. 7th edit., p. 236 ; also pp. 162-167. 
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14); “Christ gave Himself a sacrifice to God” (Eph. 
v. 2). The idea of antagonism between the Father and 
the Son is no part of the conception. No such division 
or opposition is necessary. 

2. A second tendency of thought on this subject, 
characteristic of our: days, is the strongly marked dis- 
tinction made between divine fact and human theory. 
Dr. Dale said: “It is not the doctrine of the death 
of Christ that atones for human sin, but the death 
itself,’ and the distinction has often been made since. 
Dr. Horton writes as if this were a new discovery: 
“ The New Testament has no theory about the atonement ;” 
and he seems to suggest that we should have none too. 
We may well doubt, with Dr. Dale, whether this is 
possible. What Dr. Dale says on this point in the 
introductory lecture of his work, deserves careful thought. 
Consciously or unconsciously, every one who holds the 
fact holds some theory, or fragment of a theory, about it. 

Even if the self-denying ordinance recommended by 
Dr. Horton were possible, it is unnecessary. We only 
need to carefully distinguish between the two elements, 
and keep them apart, to remember that one is essential 
and unchanging, the other non-essential and subject to 
change. The position is the same here as on other 
subjects. The whole Christian Church is bound by the 
divinely revealed facts as given in Scripture. Particular 
Churches also commit themselves to certain interpreta- 
tions of the facts, and even to theories which go beyond 
them; but, save in so far as Christians and Churches 
are voluntarily bound by such pledges, no theory is of 
intrinsic authority. The Nicene and Athanasian Creeds 
contain theories or dogmas of Christ’s person. The 
entire Church practically accepts these as true inter- 
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pretations of the God-given facts. But the statements 
themselves are obviously not final or infallible; they 
are open to revision and supplement, as we see in the 
efforts of our own day to carry on the progress of 
thought. 

Dr. Dale has shown ample reason why speculation 
on the present subject must at best be difficult and 
tentative. It touches on such questions as the nature 
of sin and righteousness, the relations of the Divine 
Father and Son, the original relation of the Son to the 
human race. Some knowledge of these questions is an 
essential preliminary to a satisfactory theory, and such 
knowledge as we have is slight at the best. This con- 
sideration does not deter Dr. Dale attempting a theory 
of his own in his closing chapters—a theory which 
critics of his own community, like Drs. Simon and 
Horton, treat somewhat severely. The Church has 
seen many theories from the days of Athanasius to 
now. They are all useful, either as guides or beacons. 
The divine fact, greater than them all, is given in the 
Lord’s own words: “This is My blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many unto remission of sins” (Matt. 
xxvi. 28). 

3. Another strong characteristic of present thought 
on the subject is the aversion to the forensic or judicial 
view—the view symbolised by the term “ satisfaction.” 
Of the aversion there is no doubt. The works already 
cited by Dr. Simon, Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Horton, are only 
examples of a great stream of evidence. These and 
other writers seek, while doing justice to all the facts 
of the case, to find a moral rather than a legal explana- 
tion. Let us not be misunderstood. The term “moral ” 
is often applied to the doctrine which recognises only a 
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manward aspect of the atonement, denying the God- 
ward. It is worth while to quote Dr. Horton’s judg- 
ment of this doctrine as quite inadequate. “The moral 
theory can be strained by no tenter-hooks to cover the 
thought and language of the apostles. It was an 
example of divine love, which is supposed to kindle 
ours, when Christ suffered on the Cross—so says this 
theory in one guise or another. But if that suffering 
had no essential relation to men’s redemption, if it had 
no objective efficacy in securing a positive and beneficial 
result, is would cease to appeal to men as an example 
of love. We should see no very convincing proof that 
a friend loved us in the fact that he subjected himself 
to a needless suffering; the demonstration of love lies 
in the conviction that the suffering was itself for our 
good. . . . The Cross is an exhibition of God’s love 
certainly ; yes, but the love consists in this—that it is 
a ransom paid to deliver us from sin, a great sacrifice 
which purchases immediate pardon for the believer, and 
brings him into a condition of joyful reconciliation with 
God” (ibid. p. 234). But the writers we refer to 
accept an objective atonement, and yet want to substi- 
tute a moral for a judicial explanation of it. 

We have already mentioned the common opinion 
that the forensic view came in with the Reformation. 
High Churchmen and Catholics repudiate the Protestant 
rag with scorn. We have already hinted at the reply, 
and it would lead us too far aside to expose the mistake 
fully. If the kernel of the Reformation and Anselmic 
doctrine is the same, as we emphatically maintain, the 
statement falls to the ground, for Anselm certainly 
follows in the line of Patristic teaching. As a single 
example, take Athanasius, not in the exposition of a 
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writer like Shedd, but of Professor Allen and Canon 
Norris. The former thus states the position of Athan- 
asius: “ Christ took upon Himself the sin and guilt of 
men; in Him all men died to sin; in Him all men 
suffered the consequences of sin; in Him all men share 
in the punishment of sin, all men inherit the blessing 
which through Him comes from the fulfilment of the 
law of righteousness, and all are clothed with incorrup- 
tion through the power of the resurrection” (p. 82). 
Here the solidarity of the race with Christ is made the 
basis, not only of Anselm’s doctrine of satisfaction, but 
even of Luther’s and Calvin’s pena vicaria. Canon 
Norris’s statement of the way in which the problem or 
dilemma of redemption presented itself to Athanasius, 
and of his solution, is precisely Anselm’s in other words 
(pp. 286, 293). But take his own exposition. The 
Canon tells us how the Church, “with a true moral 
instinct,” seized on the word “satisfaction” “as ex- 
pressing the essence of that which is needed to render 
forgiveness possible.” Man owed satisfaction, but could 
not render it. “There could be no cure of sin without 
help, and no help without pardon, and no pardon with- 
out satisfaction, and no power to make satisfaction until — 
the sin was cured. Very grandly does St. Athanasius 
state the apparently hopeless problem, and lead up to 
the divine solution. There was One within the veil 
who, all unseen, was the real Head of the race. In 
His image, and by Him and for Him, man was made. 
He was not only the original, but the final cause of 
man’s existence. He was therefore (so St. Athanasius 
and our own Hooker venture to interpret the deeper 
teaching of Scripture) in some sense responsible for the 
1 As before. 
16 
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race.” “Before aught else must come the pardon, and, 
in order to this, the satisfaction. What was the satis- 
faction? And under what conditions was it rendered ? 
(1) The satisfaction was the realisation of an absolute 
obedience to God—absolute, and therefore more than 
covering man’s disobedience, rendered within the pre- 
cincts of human nature, and by One so related to 
mankind that He could act on behalf of all. (2) The 
conditions under which this satisfaction had need to be 
rendered were suffering and death” (pp. 55, 57). The 
very doctrine of Anselm and the Reformers in other 
language! And yet there was no forensic doctrine of 
Atonement before the Reformation ! 

Our position is very simple. No Protestant is bound 
to this or any doctrine simply as a Reformation doc- 
trine. If he accepts the idea of satisfaction, it is 
because it seems to follow from and to explain Scrip- 
ture truth. He holds it until something better is 
suggested. Perhaps the Reformers taught this doctrine 
too exclusively. Certainly individual writers applied 
it in ways we cannot for a moment approve. At most 
it is not an explanation, but only a small part of an 
explanation, which has not yet been found. We hold 
it, not merely with the Reformers, but with the medi- 
eval and Patristic Church, with Anselm, Aquinas, 
Athanasius, and the Apostolic Fathers. We say with 
the unknown writer of the letter to Diognetus (early 
in the second century), “What else could cover our 
sins but His righteousness? In whom could we wicked 
and impious men be justified, save in the Son of God 
alone? O sweet exchange! O unsearchable opera- 
tion! O unexpected blessing! that the wickedness of 
many should be covered by the One righteous, and the 
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righteousness of the One should justify many un- 
righteous!” Perhaps this does not contain “the 
Calvinistic view of the atonement” (Norris, p. 273); 
it expresses the faith of the universal Church. 

It should be remarked, further, that the chief 
difficulties of the question are furnished, not by human 
statements, but by Scripture and the facts of the case. 
To take a single instance, the substitutionary character 
of our Lord’s redeeming work remains in any case, and 
has to be accounted for. It is in vain to try to get rid 
of it in face of such passages as Matt. xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
i. 6; John x. 15,18. The idea is implied also in the 
contents of passages like Rom. v. 6-8; 2 Cor. v. 14. 
We do not need to be reminded “ that in the Scripture 
phrase, imép judy, the idea of substitution is not neces- 
sarily implied, but that it often simply means ‘for the 
sake of’ or ‘in behalf of. ... In Matt. xx. 28 av7i 
is simply the preposition of price, as in xvii. 27” 
(Norris, p. 273). Dr. Horton also does not like the 
substitutionary idea. In saying, “The writers of the 
New Testament are curiously scrupulous against saying 
that Christ died in our stead” (p. 231), and proceeding 
to argue against vicarious penalty, he seems to overlook 
passages like the above, which contain the idea. The 
general meaning of v7rép in itself, and the general usage 
of New Testament language, are plain enough. Still, 
numerous and emphatic instances of the other kind 
exist, which refuse to be ignored. Why this strong 
prejudice against substitution, which is the highest 
form of self-sacrifice, and which enters so largely into 
human life in great crises of need? Why must it be 
utterly excluded from the action of divine love? We 
would rather say, with Dr. Bruce, “Looking at this 
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question from our peculiar point of view, that of 
Christ’s voluntary humiliation, I remark that if descent 
into the legal standing of a sinner were at all possible, 
Christ would gladly make the descent. It was His 
mind, His bent, His mood, if I may so speak, to go 
down till He had reached the utmost limits of possi- 
bility. So minded, He would be predisposed to find 
the imputation of men’s sin to Himself, to the intent of 
His bearing their penalty, within these limits. By an 
antecedent act of subjective self-imputation, He would, 
so to say, prejudge the question in favour of the possi- 
bility of an objective imputation. What the moral 
government of God is supposed to forbid, the sympathy 
of the Son of man would be prone to ordain as a law 
for itself.” The arguments used against the principle 
of substitution in atonement would tell equally against 
it in the constitution of society. The theology which 
has no room for the principle is anything but broad. 
The self-sacrificing service of the noblest human lives 
has its sordid, repulsive side. What of this in com- 
parison with the moral glory of such lives? The 
objections made by the writers already named and 
others seem very trivial in the light of such exposi- 
tions as Dorner’s of substitution and satisfaction.” 
How substitution can be excluded from the idea of 
explatory sacrifice passes the wit of man to say. If 
it is going too far, or using language too easily 
misunderstood, to say pena vicaria, let us say passio 
varia or satisfactio vicaria—no more is meant. Dr. 
Hodge says, “By the words ‘penal’ and ‘penalty’ 
we express nothing concerning the nature of the 


1 Humiliation of Christ, p. 354. 
2 System of Christian Doctrine, vol. iv. 89, 99, 107, 116. 
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sufferings endured, but only the design of their 
infliction.” + 

The antithesis between a legal and moral theory is 
a false one. Has the administration of law nothing 
moral about it? Do justice, judgment, equity, alter 
their character directly they enter a court of justice ? 
Do they then become non-moral, or morally indifferent ? 
Have jurists and judges nothing to do with moral con- 
siderations? Is the parental character more ethical 
than the judicial? It is surely more correct to say 
that the legal is one department of the moral. The 
forensic aspect of atonement is not all, just as the 
forensic relation is not the whole of human life, just as 
a Protestant says justification is not the whole of salva- 
tion. It is preliminary to the service of the temple 
and the obedience and trust of the family. Perhaps 
the forensic aspect of atonement was unduly emphasised 
in the Reformation theology; but it supplies one im- 
portant element in a complete theory, without which 
important phrases and passages of Scripture will prove 
incapable of explanation. 

In conclusion, we would earnestly commend to the 
attention of students the Rev. A. Lyttelton’s essay on 
“The Atonement” in Lua Mundi. 

1 Bruce, ibid. p. 384. 


XII. 
RITSCHL’S THEOLOGY.’ 


ITHERTO the new theological movement begun 

by Ritschl has been little more than a name in 

this country. In Germany, by dint of a bold aggres- 
sive policy, the school has gained a considerable follow- 
ing, and is strongly represented in universities, pulpits, 
schools, and the press. But it is only just beginning 
to make its presence felt among us. The initiated 
have long been accustomed to come upon indications 
that English preachers and writers had felt the influ- 
ence of Ritschl’s views. But there are now signs that 
the new ideas are spreading farther. The publication 
of Kaftan’s work by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, is 
one of these signs—Kaftan being one of the ablest, 
most clear-headed, and most independent leaders of the 
new school. It may be well, therefore, at this point, 
to give a brief account of the entire bearing of the 
theology on received beliefs. We ought not to receive 
new doctrines piecemeal. It is necessary to see the 
whole scheme before coming to a judgment. What 
are the relations and bearings of the new views recom- 
mended to us in the name of pure, unadulterated, prac- 


1 The Truth of the Christian Religion. By Julius Kaftan, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated by Geo. Ferries, B.D. 
2vols. Albrecht Ritschi’s Leben. Dargestellt von Otto Ritschl. 2 Bde. 
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tical Christianity ? Not the least plausible feature in 
Ritschlianism is that it professes to make religion and 
Christianity wholly and purely practical. If this 
merely meant that theological propositions are to be 
reserved for the study and the school, not a few might 
be disposed, at first view, to assent; but discarding 
theology and the doctrines which theology formulates 
altogether, is another thing. The members of the 
school indeed differ—or seem to differ—tfrom the old 
rationalists in making so much of personal piety and 
living faith in Christ. But while duly appreciating 
these and similar features of the system, we have to 
inquire whether they are accompanied by negations 
which far outweigh all apparent gains. It is because 
we firmly believe that such is the case, that we utter a 
word of warning to all who are beginning to occupy 
themselves with this question. 

Albrecht Ritschl died on March 23, 1889. It is 
claimed for him that his teaching marks a new de- 
parture in theology as distinct and important as that 
of Schleiermacher. There is ground for the comparison, 
inasmuch as his statement of Christian doctrine is 
fundamentally different from the one that has obtained 
from the beginnings of Christian theology. Perhaps in 
the issue it will appear that the likeness between the 
two German teachers is closer than is even supposed 
at present, and that Ritschl’s influence, like Schleier- 
macher’s, will be felt rather in modifying existing views, 
than in effecting the complete revolution that is pro- 
posed. The foundations of a new school were laid 
during Ritschl’s life, and the construction has pro- 
gressed rapidly since. At least half a dozen theological 
chairs in German universities, to say nothing of other 
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chairs, are held by able and zealous apostles of the new 
theory, a number out of all proportion to the strength 
of the school, and difficult to explain. The influence 
of the school is beginning to tell in English-speaking 
lands by the translation of such works as Kaftan’s 
(named above), Hermann’s Communion of the Christian 
with God, Harnack’s History of Dogma, as well as in 
the absorption of German ideas by English students in 
many other ways. The numerous references to the 
new views in Denney’s Studies in Theology, Orr's 
Christian View of God and the World, and elsewhere, 
are indications of the leavening process that is going 
on. There are considerable divergences of opinion on 
secondary points among Ritschl’s followers; but this 
does not affect their agreement in fundamentals. In 
all negative and many positive positions, Harnack, O. 
Ritschl, Hermann, Lobstein, Wendt, Gottschick, Kaftan, 
Loofs, are one. In the Life of Ritschl, just completed 
by his son, Professor Otto Ritschl, of Bonn, we have a 
new compendious statement of the Ritschlian theory, 
which will be of considerable assistance to students. 
It is interesting to see that criticism has made itself 
felt. Many of the charges made against the school are 
repelled as the result of misunderstanding and as 
slanders, and many corrections and explanations are 
supplied, whether with success is very doubtful. We 
do not now purpose to make a complete survey, 
but to give a general sketch of the subject. We 
hope, at least, to make it clear that the new 
departure attempted is a serious one, and without 
warrant. 

First, a word or two as to the plan of Kaftan’s work. 
It is one of the most closely reasoned works we know, 
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but by those who are unacquainted with the subject 
from other sources its precise bearings will not be easily 
appreciated. It is a companion work to one on the 
Nature of the Christian Religion, which has not been 
translated. The two together are Kaftan’s version of the 
Ritschlian theory, the disciple differing considerably on 
secondary points from the master, whose name is seldom 
or never mentioned. In the Nature of the Christian 
Religion the author discusses the contents and purpose 
of religion in general, and of Christianity in particular ; 
in the Truth of the Christian Religion he gives or should 
give the grounds of faith in Christianity, what others 
call the evidences. What are the actual contents ? 
The whole of the first volume is taken up with de- 
structive criticism of the past, the first two-thirds of 
the second volume with an exposition of the theory of 
human knowledge which underlies Ritschl’s theology, 
and the last third is devoted to Ritschl’s and Kaftan’s 
substitute for the old evidences. What is this sub- 
stitute? First of all, we have a theory of the abstract 
nature of religion as the kingdom of God or man’s 
highest good, and then an argument to show that 
Christianity corresponds to this ideal. Thus the only 
portion of the two volumes that answers to the title is 
the last part of the second one; although, certainly, 
there is reason enough for the earlier discussions. In 
order to make way for a new theology, the author must 
first try to show that the principle of the old theology 
is essentially vicious, and then lay the foundation of 
the new in his theory of knowledge. The entire dis- 
carding of the old modes of evidential argument is 
only one of the many novelties of the theory. The 
sole evidences left are—first, the appeal to subjective 
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experience, and secondly, such an argument as that 
of Kaftan just indicated. 

Ritschl’s entire system is inseparably bound up with 
a certain theory of knowledge. At first sight, Ritschl 
and his followers appear to exclude philosophy and 
metaphysics altogether from theology. Their rejection 
of the old Greek philosophy might suggest this. But 
really they condemn this, not as philosophy, but as 
erroneous. No theological school in the Church was 
ever so fully committed to any metaphysical doctrine 
as the Ritschlians are. Every member of the school 
is implicitly sworn to the Kantian or neo-Kantian view 
of the limits of human knowledge. This, in brief, is 
that, so far as his faculties go, man is shut up to the 
knowledge of phenomena and effects, and can never 
penetrate to the cause or nature of anything. Nothing 
that goes beyond this can ever be discovered by our 
own proper powers. We know what man does, what 
fire and water do, but know nothing of the nature of 
man or anything, still less of God. It is well known 
that Kant and neo-Kantians, after denying to man the 
possibility of knowing general principles and causes by 
his own powers, allowed that these were necessities of 
thought, because, without assuming them, we could 
explain nothing; and a similar course is taken by 
Ritschl, This, in substance, is the ground from which 
Ritschl starts; and the philosophical or metaphysical 
theory determines the theology throughout. It is 
consistently maintained that it is not for us to speak 
of the nature of God or Christ, or sin, or anything, 
although Kaftan certainly speaks of the nature of the 
Christian religion. 

It is by the application of this metaphysical prin- 
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ciple that Ritschlians get rid, at a stroke, of the entire 
fabric of the old Church theology. That theology, as 
represented by the early creeds, and the system of 
thought generally accepted in the Church, proceed on 
the assumption of the old Greeks, that phenomena and 
effects are not the only objects of knowledge, but that 
they reveal causes and forces behind. Hence the 
elaborate attack of Dr. Kaftan’s first volume. The 
Greeks, he reasoned, put scientific knowledge first. 
They were not satisfied with the practical knowledge 
which is the guide of life, but sought to understand 
and explain phenomena. Early Christian theology fol- 
lowed the same course, especially in reference to the 
nature of God and the person of Christ. Hence the 
elaborate constructions of the councils and creeds— 
the Logos doctrine, the two natures in one person, the 
three persons in one essence, with all their corollaries. 
All this, we are assured, was mistaken in principle, and 
alien to the spirit of the New Testament, which cares 
only for the practical in religion. The Reformation 
was too busy with other doctrines to attend to this 
matter, and took over the old dogmatic decisions with- 
out inquiry. But now the task of the Reformation 
must be completed, the old Catholic leaven must be 
purged out, and the old doctrines of Christ’s person and 
the Trinity must be discarded. 

Another consequence of the philosophical theory 
adopted is that all our beliefs are reduced to value- 
judgments, ie. everything is to us what it is worth, 
and nothing more. Jesus Christ has for us the value 
of God. There is truth, of course, in the notion of 
value-judgments. The most important aspect of any- 
thing from a practical point of view is its bearing on 
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us. The most important aspect of fire or water or 
electricity is the good or harm it can do us. But does 
our knowledge stop here? Do we know nothing of the 
nature of these things, or what they are in themselves ? 
Ritschl says, No. All our concern with Christ or God 
is what they are to us. Here, evidently, is a funda- 
mental difference, separating by a wide gulf the old 
and new theologies. 


“In predicating deity of Christ, we are, according to Ritschl, 
pronouncing a value-judgment. What does this mean? Is Christ 
in Himself, objectively considered, God? No, replies Ritschl ; the 
predicate deity merely expresses the value which Christ’s human, 
historical work has for the mind or consciousness of the believer. 
.. . If deity is to be attributed to Christ, it is solely in the sense 
that such is the value set on Him by His Church. It cannot be 
regarded as in any sense an attribute objectively inhering in 
Christ ; it denotes nothing that exists objectively and independ- 
ently of our consciousness. The deity of Christ exists only in us.”! 


In other words, it is a subjective view of ours with no 
objective reality corresponding to it. When we hear 
that Christ has the value of God for us, we naturally 
ask, Is He God in Himself? If not, how can He have 
the value for us? But these are questions which the 
new theory forbids us to ask. Professor Otto Ritschl, 
in view of such criticisms, says that value-judgments 
are not put in contrast with “so-called essential or real 
judgments, but with the theoretical judgments of science, 
which exclude all subjective interest.”? It is strange 
that this was never said or dreamt of before. If a 
value-judgment means merely a practical in contrast 


} Stahlin, Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, p. 268. An exceedingly able 
work. 


2 Leben, ii, p. 211. 
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with a theoretical one, it is very awkwardly expressed. 
But we still think it means much more, that it excludes 
essential judgments, because, ¢.g., Christ’s essential deity 
is denied, as we shall see presently. 

What, then, are we to think of this entire discarding 
of the old theology? This, at least, must be said, that 
the discovery of its fundamental erroneousness comes 
very late. We do not argue that length of existence is 
a proof of truth; but surely it is a serious thing to say 
that the entire theological thought of the Church up to 
the present has been as wrong as the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy. Perhaps that will be thought an unfortunate 
illustration. But there was a promise to the Church 
of divine assistance, which was never given to science. 
No doubt theology and theologians have been mistaken, 
as is shown by conflicting Churches and creeds. But, 
after all, these are differences of detail. The new 
school starts with the assertion that the entire theology 
of the past must be replaced by a new one. 

But we hold no brief even for the early creeds and 
councils. The Nicene Creed or Chalcedon formula is 
merely a statement of the Church’s faith in Christ’s 
person in view of certain opposing theories of the day. 
What of the divinity of Christ, which is the substance 
of the creeds? That doctrine was held apart from 
theological definition in the centuries before Nicenism. 
It does not depend on those definitions, and might exist 
again without them, as it did before. In fact, it is, and 
has been always, so held by the masses of Christian 
believers. 

Does the new school hold Christ to be divine in the 
essential sense? By its philosophical creed it is for- 
bidden to speak of natures in Christ, or of anything 
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that is not expressed and visible in the phenomena of 
His life. No wonder, therefore, that the writers of the 
school maintain so obstinate a silence on the subject, 
and that the ablest students understand them in the 
negative. sense. 


“ Ritschl often speaks of Christ’s Godhead, but he means by this 
nothing more than that Jesus, in His actual situation, was as good 
as God could have been.” ! 

“We find that Ritschl has to admit that it is only in a figur- 
ative and improper sense that the Church can attribute Godhead 
to Christ.” 2 


Everything in Ritschlian writers points to this con- 
clusion, such as the denial or ignoring of Christ’s pre- 
existence, of His miraculous birth and resurrection, 
the insistence that His Sonship to God is merely an 
ethical one like ours, the ascription to Him of the 
erroneous expectation of His speedy second advent. 
The entire drift of Dr. Wendt’s exposition in his Teach- 
ing of Jesus is to obliterate any distinction of kind 
between us and Christ. All the New Testament pass- 
ages and phrases which suggest such a distinction are 
minutely and carefully explained away. Professor Otto 
Ritschl has felt the pressure of criticism on this vital 
subject. Hence the following declaration in his Life of 
his father :— 


“Ritschl’s doctrine of Christ culminates in the assertion of 
Christ’s Godhead. By this especially, as Ritschl himself rightly 
foresaw, it has given offence both to orthodox and liberal theo- 
logians. They have not hesitated even to cast suspicion on his 
intention, as if, contrary to his better conviction, he accommodated 
himself to Church usage in order, under cover of this usage, more 
effectually to spread his alleged opinion that Christ is mere man.” 3 





1 Denney, p. 141. 2 Orr, p. 276, 3 Leben, ii. p. 208. 
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We are very far from cherishing suspicion of any 
sort. We are honestly desirous to believe the best of 
every one and to give every possible latitude in modes 
of expression. But it is only common sense to re- 
member that the value of words depends upon the 
sense in which they are used. We have not to put 
our own meaning on the words just quoted, for Professor 
Otto Ritschl happily interprets himself. In the same 
chapter (p. 216) we read: 


“Ritschl’s entire doctrine of the Godhead of Christ means, that 
in Christ as man God Himself is to be known in His nature. 
Christ’s humanity no longer stands in antithesis to His Godhead, 
as in the formula of His two natures. For Christ as man is not 
contemplated as possessing abstract human nature, but quite 
concretely as the individual man Jesus, who faithfully fulfilled 
His special unique calling in perfect love and perfect patience. 
And in this entire life-work Christian faith also recognises Him 
as the self-revelation of God. This identifying of God and man 
in the one person is a paradox to reason.” 


This is then illustrated by the difficulty of reconciling 
human freedom and divine grace, or human freedom in 
the highest sense and perfect dependence on God, which 
are declared to be the same things seen from different 


standpoints. 


“Just so Ritschl views the individual humanity of Christ, in 
which the highest human freedom is seen in a uniquely perfect 
form, as identical with the Godhead, whose essence is defined to 


be love.” 


This is the plainest declaration on the subject we 
have yet found in any writer of this school, and it is a 
valuable one. It gives much food for reflection and 
casts light on many things. It seems to explain 
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Dr. Wendt’s repudiation of Unitarianism. We can 
only conclude that Christ is divine, in the same sense 
that all men, or at least all good men, are divine. It 
seems as if the moral qualities of truth, righteousness, 
and love were made the very essence of God, not 
qualities or attributes of that essence (a distinction 
bearing the taint of the old Greek philosophy), and 
therefore truth and righteousness and love in us are 
the divine nature proper. So we read: “The two sides 
of the Godhead of Christ, His grace and truth and His 
patience, are really not two things, but one and the 
same.” 

In judging of Christ, we are told, we may not travel 
beyond His visible life and work or draw any inferences 
as to a transcendental state of being. “To Christ as a 
supra-historical object we can transfer no features 
which are not obvious in His earthly life.” The differ- 
ence between the believing Church and Christ is seen 
in this, that He is its founder, and so the Church is 
dependent on Him. 


“As Ritschl knows himself one with the disciples of Christ in 
this thoroughly religious conception, he takes over the phrase 
Godhead of Christ, with which they described the peculiarity of 
Christ revealed to them by their faith. The Godhead of Christ 
is thus a value-conception and its acknowledgment by men follows 
in a value-judgment. In these and similar definitions, Ritschl 
meant simply to say that only Christian faith, not man’s natural 
understanding, can recognise Christ as God. But to faith Christ 
is just in this way God. The Godhead is not assigned to Him as a 
mere decoration, as Ritschl’s view is often wrongly understood. 
But Christ’s proper nature, His personal distinctiveness, is meant 
to be asserted as of a mode of being, which is certainly only 
cognisable to faith, His personal distinctiveness is meant to be 
asserted as of a thoroughly divine kind.” 
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Albrecht Ritschl says: “An authority that either 
excludes or absorbs all other standards, that at the 
same time completely controls all human confidence in 
God, has the value of Godhead.”! The importance of 
the subject must be our excuse for the length of these 
references. We are not likely to get fuller or more 
explicit statements. And these do not carry us much 
farther. We see that we did not misunderstand the 
theory before. Dr. Orr is right when he says: 

“Tn Ritschl the Godhead of Christ has a purely moral and 
religious sense, expressing the fact that in Christ, as the supreme 
revealer of God and founder of the kingdom of God, there is. 
perfect oneness of will with God in His world-purpose, and a 


perfect manifestation of the divine attributes of grace and truth 
and of dominion over the world.” ? 


After this there can of course be no question of any 
doctrine of the Trinity. We should be little concerned 
about traditional definitions if the doctrine were held 
in any real sense. Of the Holy Spirit, Otto Ritschl says: 

“He is the knowledge which God has of Himself, and which 
has also been imparted to the Christian Church by God’s com- 
pleted revelation. In so far the Holy Spirit is the power of God, 
which enables the Church to appropriate His revelation as Father 
through the Son” (p. 228). 


On this view, “the Holy Spirit is no more than 
the common spirit of the Christian community ” 
(Denney). Kaftan says: “The Christian faith in God 
is faith in the triune God.”*® After repudiating the 
traditional interpretation, which is “of Catholic origin, 
like the traditional Christology,” he proceeds : 


“The Christian believes in God, the supra-mundane Lord of 





1 Leben, ii. p. 211. 2 Leben, ii. p. 274. 
3 Das Wesen d. chr. Religion, p. 387. 
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the world, who is from the beginning and for ever. He believes 
in the Godhead of Jesus, the historical founder of our religion, 
in whom God revealed Himself, through whom God entered into 
that relation to humanity which was the goal from eternity. He 
believes ina reign of the Divine Spirit in the history of humanity, 
which has come to perfection in Christendom since the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, more precisely since His resurrection from the 
dead, and which translates the man who yields to it into the 
blessed fellowship of the divine life. But yet it is one God, in 
whom he believes. Faith in the Godhead of Jesus affirms no more 
than that we seek and ever find in Him—the historical and after- 
wards glorified Christ—the eternal God Himself. Just so, faith in 
the reign of the Divine Spirit loses its meaning among us unless 
it is the Spirit of the one eternal God. Finally, the derivation of 
this faith implies that there is no difference between the Spirit of 
God and the Spirit of Jesus Christ. . . . The Christian has and 
knows God only through Christ in the Holy Spirit.” 


This is what is meant by faith in the triune 
God. Kaftan’s statement must be compared with Otto 
Ritschl’s. 

The bodily resurrection of Christ is given up by 
the whole Ritschlian school. The idea said to be 
symbolically expressed in it is Christ’s continued life. 
On the same ground the apostles and all Christians 
might be said to have risen from the dead. The 
resurrection of Christ is given up partly for alleged 
want of evidence, partly because of the Ritschlian 
position that faith can only be grounded on personal 
experience of Christ’s power and can never be based on 
miracles, and partly from aversion to miracles generally. 
It is not always clear whether miracles are repudiated 
altogether, but this is plainly the tendency of all the 
writers in question. Miracles are supposed to be dis- 
credited by science and to belong to the childish age of 
the world. In any case, as they can never be a ground 
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of faith, they are treated as of no importance. 
Miracle, in the religious sense, means “the experience 
of special divine grace,” and “neither a supernatural 
occurrence, nor a violation of the laws of nature by 
divine caprice.” 

All forensic or judicial features are banished from 
the divine character, the atonement and justification. 
God’s righteousness or justice is never punitive. It is 
the righteousness simply of a Father, and is His fidelity 
in carrying out His universal purpose of love. “Not 
law is the soul of the Christian religion, but love.” 
The earthly parallel to God’s kingdom is not the State 
but the family. For Christians, God is to be regarded 
simply as Father; and as Father not primarily the 
Creator of the world, but the Father of Jesus Christ 
and of believers through Him. All punishment to 
God’s children is educative. 

“Whoever hardens himself finally against the salvation offered 
him, commits the sin against the Holy Ghost; and at this point 
only emerges the analogy of penal law. For those who finally 
resist God’s grace are no longer capable of redemption. Hence 
they fall victims to eternal damnation, which Ritschl conceives 
as definitive annihilation.” 1 


It is needless to say that the idea of vicarious 
satisfaction is rejected in the most decisive way. This 
follows from the assertion of the Divine Fatherhood 
as the all-comprehending doctrine of the divine 
character and relations. God does not need to be 
propitiated. We know, of course, that many who 
stand nearer orthodoxy than Ritschl reject the idea 
of forensic expiation. Dr. Fairbairn, in his Christ in 
Modern Theology, expounds the divine sovereignty as 

1 Leben, p. 199. 
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simply paternal, and suggests corresponding views of 
the atonement. 

There is obscurity in Ritschl’s teaching about sin 
and forgiveness. Dr. Orr says that he makes all sin 
spring from ignorance, and consist only in acts.t 
“Ritschl regards all sins as arising so much from 
ignorance as to be without real guilt in the eyes of 
God.” Guilt becomes a mere illusion on our part. 
Otto Ritschl says that this is a misunderstanding. 

“ Ritschl has nowhere asserted, as is often imputed to him, that 
sin is only ignorance. If, with the New Testament, the notion of 
ignorance is to be applied to sin, this means that God simply 


regards forgiveable sin as ignorance, pardoning it under this point 
of view to those who are reconciled by Christ.” 2 


“ According to his testimony, all sin is nothing but 
guilt and resistance to God.” He certainly denies 
original sin in the usual sense, making it simply the 
aggregate of sin—the kingdom of sin opposed to the 
kingdom of God. The death of Christ is not the 
ground of forgiveness. Wendt, in denying that Christ 
Himself teaches a connection between His death and 
forgiveness, is obliged to assert that “unto remission of 
sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28) was a later addition to the 
Gospel. Still, the idea must have existed in the earliest 
Church. 

There is similar obscurity as to the function of the 
Christian Church. Much Ritschlian teaching seems to 
make the Church the subject of justification or forgive- 
ness, the individual receiving it only through the 
Church. On this account, Ritschl has been accused of 
Catholicising tendencies, which are again repudiated. 
Whether he goes beyond the ordinary view that divine 

1 Christian View, pp. 199, 209, 498. 2 Leben, p. 200, 
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grace works chiefly through the Church, is not clear. 
Otto Ritschl says: 


“The religious community as a whole is the object to which the 
divine purpose of justification is directed” (p. 207). 

“The Church and the Word of God preached in it is the 
necessary postulate and medium. of all subjective Christianity ; 
in this sense the obtaining of the Christian salvation is only in 
the Church and only possible through the Church.” 


The Ritschlian school holds no doctrine of inspiration 
or of special authority in Scripture. Its members 
incline to make Christ’s own teaching, or as much of 
it as we can be sure of, to be authoritative. But no 
other part of Scripture, such as Paul’s Epistles, has any 
binding authority. Some writers admit that Paul 
teaches the doctrine of vicarious propitiation, but that 
we are not bound to receive it on that account. 
This question was sufficiently considered in the 
paper on “The New Rationalism” (p. 96). Wendt’s 
Teaching of Jesus is an example of the licence given to 
subjective criticism of Scripture. The mystical side of 
religion is cut off altogether, as opening the door to 
delusion and fanaticism. The very object of Herrmann’s 
Communion of the Christian with God is to “ directly 
combat the idea of any mystical communion between 
God and the individual soul.”* The only possible 
intercourse of the soul with God takes place through 
the historical Christ of nineteen hundred years ago; it 
is an intercourse through memory and imagination, not 
with a present, living Christ. Perhaps here, more than 
anywhere else, the change which Ritschlianism makes 


1 See an excellent article on ‘‘The Ritschlian Theory,” by Dr. Orr, 
in The Thinker, August 1892. The word ‘‘communion” suggests more 
than is meant. Herrmann’s Verkehr is ‘‘ intercourse.” 
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in Christianity is seen most plainly. The saintly 
mystics, with all their faults, have in every age best 
represented Christianity in its spiritual essence. The 
mysticism of John and Paul has ever seemed to lie at 
the very centre of the gospel, to express most perfectly 
the ultimate purpose of the incarnation and redemption. 
Of all modern religious communities, Moravianism and 
Methodism have most earnestly emphasised the inward 
experimental side of Christianity. In excluding the 
possibility of such experience, Ritschlian teaching strikes 
at the very heart of personal, practical piety. 


“ Direct access of God to your soul is precluded, at least in any 
conscious or recognisable way. What people take to be such is 
illusion and phantasy. One wonders, then, how revelation ever 
began ; how, in the case of Christ Himself, converse with God was 
maintained ; for He had no earlier Christ to fall back upon to 
mediate communion with the Father. And what of the Old 
Testament revelation, as the inspiration of the prophets? This 
is historical positivism carried to an extreme which threatens the 
very existence of religion” (Orr). 


Of course, the insistence on the historical Christ as 
the central point of contact between God and man, is 
valuable ; but to make this the only possible form of 
intercourse is a deadly error. Unless we are mistaken, 
when the drift of Herrmann’s work is clearly seen, it 
will prove more damaging than helpful to the cause it 
seeks to serve. If this part of the Ritschlian theory is 
true, it condemns off-hand the whole line of teaching 
in the Church which has held to the reality of com- 
munion with a present, living Saviour. It is strange 
that a party which takes such a position should make 
a boast of its fidelity to Luther, in whose teaching 
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there was so large an element of the old German 
mysticism, the mysticism of Eckhart and Tauler. 
How Ritschl came to write a history of Pietism in 
three volumes is a mystery. It is quite impossible 
that he should do justice to the subject. Imagine a 
cold-blooded English rationalist writing the history of 
British Methodism! Whatever German Pietism failed 
in, German Christianity would have been in far worse 
case without it. The Tersteegens and Speners of 
Germany receive scant justice and less sympathy at 
Ritschl’s hands. 

Another necessary consequence of Ritschl’s philo- 
sophical premises is a complete severance between 
religious and philosophical knowledge. The two terri- 
tories, though contiguous, never touch. In _ other 
words, religion and philosophy, while treating of the 
same subjects,—man, the world, God,—have no connec- 
tion with each other; they may even be mutually opposed. 
It is quite within the limits of possibility that we may 
affirm as philosophers what we deny as Christians, and 
vice versd. The two fields must be kept severely apart. 
Is such a dualism in our mental life possible? Here, 
again, Ritschlianism condemns the past. Whatever 
mistakes may have been made by Christian philoso- 
phers, one of the proudest pages in Christian history is 
the record of their attempts to harmonise faith with 
the highest reason. It seems now that Origen, Augus- 
tine, Butler, were blind leaders of the blind. It would 
have been better if they had never been born. Science, 
philosophy, historical criticism, on the one side, and 
religion on the other, are to pursue their several paths 
without ever coming into contact. For Ritschlianism 
there is no natural theology. Natural religion is not 
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the vestibule of revelation. The heavens do not declare 
the glory of God. Reason has nothing to say about 
God. We are assured that the grand mistake of the 
past has been in going to nature for any light on 
religious truth, or appealing to it for any testimony to 
faith. All the usual arguments from nature and 
reason for the being of God are discarded on Kantian 
grounds. All the writers of the school are emphatic 
in their rejection of arguments of this kind. Here, 
too, we see a complete breach with the past. The 
writers who have appealed to nature and reason as 
sources of evidence are swept off the field at a stroke. 

We have not yet alluded to one of the chief topics 
of Ritschl’s teaching—the kingdom of God. It is one 
of the merits of the school to have called attention to 
this element in Christ’s teaching. In most Ritschlian 
expositions it takes a foremost position. According to 
them, the Church and the kingdom are the same thing 
under different aspects, and with different functions. 
Ritschl puts the difference thus: 


“The community of believers, as the subject of the worship of 
God, and of the juristic institutions and organs which minister to 
that worship, is the Church ; as the subject of the reciprocal action 
of its members, springing from the motive of love, it is the king- 
dom of God.” ! 


We doubt whether such a distinction can be main- 
tained; it exalts the kingdom unduly at the expense 
of the Church, which is not the merely legal institution 
here described. Otto Ritschl defines the distinction in 
the same way.? The persons, he says, in both cases 
are the same; the action is different—in one case 
moral, in the other religious. The Church is the body 
1 Denney, ibid. p. 281. See his criticism. ? Leben, ii. p. 221. 
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whose task it is to organise society as the kingdom of 
God, @.e. as a society in which all the members serve 
one another in mutual love; in short, an ideal moral 
society. There are considerable divergences among 
Ritschlian writers respecting the nature of this king- 
dom which we need not discuss.1 But it is possible 
to exaggerate even great truths. The doctrine of the 
Kingdom, however important, will not bear the strain 
laid upon it by this school. They would make it take 
the place in theology which has hitherto been filled by 
the person and work of Christ. Christ Himself merely 
figures as the founder and ideal pattern of the king- 
dom. Our definitions of sin and everything else must 
be governed by the contents of this all-ruling idea. 
The system built up in this way is artificial and forced 
in the highest degree. The essence of Christianity is 
found, not in redemption and the divine love from 
which redemption springs, but in a system of ethical 
duties. And this is the final outcome of Ritschlianism. 
The moral teaching of Christianity is its first and last 
word. 

In this last topic is to be found one of the causes of 
the influence of the new teaching. Socialism of all 
shades and degrees is in the air, and Ritschlianism 
seems to give a religious basis and sanction to social 
duty. Neglected truths revenge themselves by exces- 
sive self-assertion. The social aspects of New Testa- 
ment teaching have been largely overlooked, and are 
only now coming to their rights. The Ritschlian 
theory makes social religion the message of God through 
Christianity to the world. 

Again, another source of strength is the prominence 

1 Orr, Christian View, p. 401. 
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given to moral truth. Here, too, we are paying the 
penalty of past neglect. The moral teaching of the 
Gospels and Epistles has been sadly neglected by 
evangelical preachers, and the new theology makes it 
everything. Eminent thinkers, like the late Dr. Dale, 
have often pointed out the weakness and peril of 
evangelical theology, which has too often begun and 
ended with justification, and failed to weld ethics into 
organic unity with forgiveness. We may learn from 
those who reject our theology the power there is in the 
passion for righteousness, in the moral enthusiasm 
inspired by the Christian ideal of life and society. 
How one part of the Christian system can live cut off 
from the other, it is hard to see. If it does, we shall 
then have the miracle of a stream without a source, a 
temple without a foundation, fruit without tree or root. 

Undoubtedly no mean attraction of the Ritschlian 
theory is that it breaks completely with the old theo- 
logy, and, indeed, with all theology, and claims to be 
exclusively practical. Christianity is represented as 
caring for nothing but practical interests. We need 
scarcely point out how this falls in with one feature of 
the age. It is an immense relief to many to be told 
that metaphysical dogmas are utterly wrong; not 
merely needless, but injurious to Christianity. Here, 
again, truth and error are subtly mixed together. No 
one maintains that theology is necessary to salvation, 
any more than we think that mechanics and physio- 
logy and mathematics are necessary to secular life. 
Science in every field stands on the same footing, and 
springs from the same necessity—from the craving 
of the reason for unified knowledge and intelligent 
certitude. 
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But, unquestionably, the prime attraction of the 
theory is the honour which, beyond every older form 
of rationalism, it does to Christ. That it strips Him 
of the highest honour, we have already sufficiently 
shown. But, as if to make up for this deprivation, the 
stress it lays upon His life and teaching is tremendous. 
In the first place, it finds God only in Christ. Its 
only ground of faith in God’s existence is His revela- 
tion in Christ. Without that revelation, we should 
not know God, at least, with the knowledge of cer- 
tainty. In Christ, God speaks to me, teaches me, but 
nowhere else. The negation here is strange in the 
light of Scripture teaching; but it will be seen at once 
how essential Christ is made to religion. 

In the second place, we find salvation, and are 
assured of it, in Christ. The impression His life and 
words make on us is such as to raise us to new moral 
life. This is the sole and the sufficient evidence of the 
truth of Christianity. Experience takes the place of 
all other evidence—miraculous, historical, moral, The 
certainty thus gained is immediate, intuitive, irresist- 
ible, and there is no other. In Ritschl’s theory, this is 
the sole Christian apologetic. 


“You come into the presence of Christ, as He meets you in the 
Gospel age. The impression He makes on you is, that in Him 
God is drawing near to you. It is not so much a doctrine of God 
you receive as a vivid perception that God is there present, and 
acting before you. Christ does not merely speak to you of a new 
relation to God; He sets that new relation before you in actual, 
living fact. It is not a matter of theory or speculation at all. 
God there meets you in actual history. Christ, as an historically 
existing person, irresistibly draws you to Himself, and to the 
Father whom He reveals. In His presence you not only gain the 
knowledge of God, but courage to trust God. He lifts you above 
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your guilty fears. The spiritual greatness you discern in Him is 
combined with a love and grace which banishes the natural dis- 
trust of your heart towards God, and gives you power to fulfil 
your moral destiny” (Orr). 


Now, let it be remembered, that in all this, we have not 
to do with a present, living Christ, but with the histori- 
cal Christ of nineteen hundred years ago. Still further, 
Protestantism has always emphasised the experimental 
evidence, the witness of God in the heart and life. 
What we gravely doubt is, whether this is sufficient 
alone, as is asserted, whether it is able to bear the 
whole weight of Christian faith and all the attacks of 
scepticism. We need the self-evidencing power of the 
truth, but we need other evidences also. Will this 
argument, when cut off from its surroundings and 
connections, be able long to maintain itself ? 

Here we see the most extraordinary and, we are 
obliged to say, the most untenable part of the new 
theory. Christ is to us the sole ground of our faith 
that there is a God at all, and the source of our highest 
moral life; and yet He is a mere man, He has to us 
only the value of God! Is this a logical, a possible 
position? Will not the mere stress of reason and 
consistency compel those who hold the new views to 
believe either more or less? We earnestly hope it will 
be the former. A curious feature is that Ritschl’s 
followers are most anxious to maintain their connection 
with Luther, affirming that they alone are faithful to 
his spirit and purpose. They are obliged to admit 
that they do not hold the same views of the divinity 
of Christ, the Trinity, vicarious atonement, justification ; 
still, they adhere to His practical teaching. As if a 
Catholic were to discard papal infallibility, the mass, 
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the confessional, or an Anglican were to discard 
episcopacy, the Nicene Creed, the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or a Wesleyan minister were to discard the divinity of 
Christ, the witness of the Spirit, and entire sanctifica- 
tion; and yet were all to maintain that, because they 
retained the practical teachings of their respective 
Churches, they were born sons of those Churches! It 
is remarkable that in nearly every writer of the school, 
this claim is put in the foreground. Here again is an 
inconsistency which must one day come to an end. 

We have not attempted a complete discussion, but 
simply an outline, which may serve as an introduction 
to further inquiry. We have tried to give every 
favourable feature its full advantage. But the more 
we have reflected, the stronger has grown our convic- 
tion of the unreality of the theory. Notwithstanding 
its speciousness, it is the more dangerous, and will 
probably do the more harm, because of its attractive 
resemblance to the truth. But we are specially warned 
against angels of light. We have confidence in the 
power of German learning and faith to deal with the 
new enemy that is at work within the Church of the 
Fatherland. There will be many Tertullians and 
Trenzuses to do battle for the truth against the new 
Marcions and Ariuses of these days. We can only 
pray for them a speedy and complete victory. 
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